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PREFACE. 


When  the  late  Mamselle  Rbnnquist  was  near  her  last 
moments  with  the  fatal  cholera,  I  received  a  parcel  from 
her  accompanied  by  the  following  words : 

"  As  you  are  the  best  friend  I  have  on  earth,  I 
bequeath  to  you  a  few  observations  which  I  have  re- 
corded of  a  family,  in  which  I  haye^syentthe  best  part 
of  my  days.  They  may,  wkh*  touvchinj£  up,  form  a 
continuation  of  my  narrative  *'The  President's 
Daughters.'  If  you  should  find  that  these  papers 
contain  anything  worth  reading,  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  undertake  to  arrange  and  compile  them.  With 
respect  to  the  ages  of  the  persons  treated  of,  the  time 
of  the  event,  and  local  circumstances,  you  may  act 
according  to  your  own  judgment,  and  with  as  much 
freedom,  as  I  have  done.  All  this  is  of  little  conse- 
quence in  a  book  which  has  only  to  do  with  the  histo*" 
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of  the  heart.  Gladly  do  I  leave  to  you  the  accom- 
plishment of  my  feeble  projects.  You  will  most 
probably  do  it  better  than  I  should, —  for  you  are 
older;  and  life  is  a  school,  a  school-book  in  which 
every  year  must  lead  to  advancement  into  a  higher 
class.  I  also  am  now  advancing  towards  a  higher 
class ;  J  am  going  to  learn — though  perhaps  no  longer 
to  write.     Farewell,  until — a  brighter  morning. 

Your  Emma." 

I  have  done  what  Emma  Ronnquist  has  wished; 
but  how — it  is  for  you,  my  reader,  to  judge ! — 

And  who  is  the  "I"?  you  might  ask.  Friendly 
reader,  I  am, — if  you  are  good — especially  if  you  are 
unhappy, — with  all  my  heart, 

Your  Servant 


NINA. 

OLD  ACQUAINTANCES. 

11  An  yon  now  all  assembled  here  !"— Bjbllmak. 

We  enter  an  apartment  where  soft  sofas,  handsome 
mats,  clear  mirrors,  rich  window  drapery,  and  so  forth, 
present  that  picture  of  comfort,  which  the  great  artist 
of  the  present  age — Utility,  pre-eminently  strives  to 
establish.  With  a  somewhat  over-heated  head  in- 
clining over  a  chess  board,  sits  on  a  sofa,  the  well- 
preserved  President,  his  Excellency  Von  G.  Before 
him  we  see  his  daughter  Edla  busily  intent  upon  being 
check-mated  by  her  father,  partly  because  she  has  al- 
ready won  one  game  of  him,  partly  because  his  Excel- 
lency was  not  in  the  very  best  humour.  However,  the 
game  and  the  humour  of  the  President  now  all  at  once  • 
begin  to  brighten  up. 

"  Edla,"  he  observed, "  the  queen  is  a  precious  piece ; 
without  her  there  is  no  life  in  the  game.  You  must 
excuse  me  now  for  taking  yours  to  give  check  .... 
and  check-mate  you  1" 

"Check-mate?  Yes,  irretrievably  1"  exclaimed 
Edla.  "  That,  upon  my  word,  was  an  excellent  move. 
How  foolishly  my  bishops  stand  there." 

His  Excellency  turned  up  his  nose,   snuffed,  and 


could  not  for  the  world  suppress  a  hearty  laugh  at  the 
astonished  look  of  his  daughter,  then  he  very  pleasantly 
said :  "  My  good  child,  if  you  are  not  too  weary  with 
being  check-mated,  give  me  a  cup  of  tea." 

"  Directly,"  said  Edla,  with  gladsome  readir  ess. 

The  President  stretched  himself  out  very  comfortably 
on  the  sofa. 

At  a  little  distance  from  these,  we  behold  another 
group  near  the  window.  A  very  handsome  young  lady 
is  occupied  in  painting  some  fresh  flowers,  which  stand 
before  her  in  a  glass.  Another  lady,  not  young,  and 
still  less  handsome,  but  with  a  most  elaborate  toilette, 
sits  next  to  her  embroidering  a  shepherdess  in  tapestry. 
Before  them  stands  a  portly  man  of  dignified  appear- 
ance, whose  large  penetrating  eyes  are  incessantly 
fixed  on  the  Madonna-countenance  of  the  younger 
lady. 

The  President — I  cannot  break  myself  off  the  habit 
of  calling  him  so — had  after  chess  and  tea  fallen  into 
a  very  agreeable  mood ; — somewhat  exhilirated  he  con- 
templated the  group  near  the  window,  and  said  to 
Edla: 

"  It  must  be  confessed  that  a  handsomer  pair  than 
Nina  and  Count  Louis  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 
Positively  it  does  one's  heart  good  only  to  look  at  them. 
When  I  come  to  think  that  Nina  will  soon  leave  me, 
and  that  you  also,  my  dearest  Edla,  will  then  soon 
have  the  privilege  of  making  a  husband  happy,  I 
feel 

"This  never  once  entered  my  thoughts,  my  dear 
father.  I  have  no  wish  to  change  my  present  situation 
in  life.  I  feel  myself  happy,  and  will  never  leave  my 
father." 
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"That,"  said  the  President,  "I  cannot  possibly 
allow.  I  cannot  permit  you  to  sacrifice  yourself  for  me. 
No,  my  child !  However  happy  your  affection  hat 
made  me,  however  happy  I  shall  be  rendered  by  it  in 
future,  yet  I  dare  not,  I  must  not  be  an  obstacle  in 
your  way  to  prevent  your  obeying  the  dictates  of  nature. 
And  I  .  .    .1  shall 

"  My  kind,  my  dearest  father,"  interrupted  Edla, 
"do  not  speak  about  that  I  assure  you,  that  I  only 
obey  the  call  of  my  heart  in  wishing  to  remain  in  my 
present  happy  situation.  I  neither  seek,  nor  can  I 
find  a  happiness  more  congenial  to  my  mind,  than  that 
which  I  find  in  the  house  ot  my  father.11 

"  You  are  the  best  of  daughters ;  but  this  house  may 
undergo  some  change — hm. — Nina's  marriage  will 
probably  take  place  ere  long ;  and  I  .  .  .  and  I  .  ,  .  . 
and  let  me  tell  you,  my  best  child,  such  a  match  aa 
Professor  A.,  a  man  so  wealthy,  so  learned,  so  res- 
pected, and  who  so  sincerely  loves  you,  does  not  offer 
itself  every  day.  In  fact,  I  believe  you  would  be  doing 
wrong  to  refuse  his  hand. 

"  J  certainly  esteem  A.  in  my  heart,"  said  Edla, 
"he  will  always  remain  my  friend,  my  best  friend;  but 
a  closer  alliance  with  him  would  not  make  me  happy. 
A.  often  makes  me  feel  very  uncomfortable.  For  in- 
stance, his  scepticism — if  one  may  so  style  his  almost 
obstinate  want  of  faith  in  the  most  important  and 
highest  interest  of  mankind — has  something  infinitely 
painful  in  it  1  have  to  thank  him  for  much  informa- 
tion, and  many  a  useful  lesson ;  but  he  has  also 
awakened  many  unhappy  feelings,  many  anxious 
thoughts.  His  prying,  restless  and  contradictory  spirit 
disturbs  the  tranquillity  of  my  mind,  and  I  have  often 
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laboured  whole  days  together  to  overcome  the  impres- 
sion, which  conversing  an  hour  with  him  has  produced 
on  my  mind." 

"  But,  my  dear  child,  all  that  will  pass  off  when  you 
see  and  talk  to  him  every  day  and  every  hour.  You, 
with  your  knowledge  and  your  firm  conviction,  will 
easily  recover  him  from  his  erroneous  notions,  you  will 
convert  him  and  make  a  proselyte  of  him." 

"Ah,  my  father!"  said  Edla,  sighing  and  smiling; 
"  that  is  a  work  far  beyond  my  power.  Besides,  I  fear 
that  a  sceptic  can  hardly  be  led  to  the  faith  by  argu- 
ments. A.  needs  a  wife,  who,  by  her  noble  soul,  her 
piety,  and  her  love,  will  inspire  him  with  a  vital  feeling 
of  that  truth,  which  his  proof-seeking  reason  refuses  to 
embrace.  She  will  not  dispute  with  him,  but  her 
ardent  faith  will  kindle  his.  He  will  see  heaven 
through  her  look.  I  know  that  I  am  not  that  person, 
neither  do  I  possess  those  qualifications  which  A.  needs. 
I  should  not  be  able  to  make  him  happy." 

"  Well,  then,  if  A.  is  out  of  the  question,  we  have 
yet  the  State  Counsellor  P.,  who  will  no  doubt  declare 
himself  the  very  first  opportunity.  He  has  already 
expressed  himself  to  me  in  such  high  terms  about  you. 
He  has  lately  purchased  for  himself  a  villa  near  Drott- 
ninggata,  and  really  seems  to  appreciate  your  work." 

"  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  him  for  his  good  opinion, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  thinks  of  me  as  his 
wife ;  and  I  also  think  still  less  of  him  than  of  A." 

41  Hear,  my  dearest  Edla,  my  good  child,  I  see  how 
it  is.  You  cannot  think  of  them,  because  you  think 
too  much  of  me.    But  I  assure  you  that  I  have  power 

to  renounce 1  have  moreover  thought  ....  Yes, 

my  child,  for  your  sake,  and  in  order  to  afford  you 
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perfect  liberty,  I  have  myself true,  I  aid  no 

longer  young,  and  the  grave  .  .  .  ." 

14  Oh,  my  father,  my  kind  father !  do  not  speak  of 
this,"  entreated  Edla,  with  emotion,  whilst  taking  hia 
hand  between  hers.  "  You  are  yet  in  the  very  prime 
of  life,  and  will  yet  live  long  for  the  happiness  of  your 
children.  As  for  myself,  I  can  only  repeat  that  I  feel 
myself  so  happy  in  my  present  situation,  that  I  have 
no  wish  for  any  other.  At  my  years  one  does  not  so 
easily  break  off  old  and  favourite  habits.  You,  my 
father,  and  the  quiet  occupation  to  which  I  have  long 
since  accustomed  myself,  fulfil  all  the  wants  of  my  souL 
Let  me  hope,  dearest  father,— tell  me  that  it  is  no  dis- 
satisfaction with  me  which  prompts  you  to-day  to  speak 
in  favour  of  my  getting  married." 

"  No,  good  heavens,  no  I  How  strangely  you  talk ! 
How  is  it  possible  for  me  to  be  dissatisfied  with  you, 
Edla?— Well,"  continued  he  with  an  expression  of 
contending  feelings  of  self-satisfaction  and  displeasure, 
"  let  it  remain  as  you  wish  it  For  my  part  I  am  only 
sorry  for  those  poor  men,  and  you  also  5  for  people  may 
say  what  they  like,  man  after  all  is  intended  for  con- 
jugal life.  However,  I  fear  that  after  Nina's  marriage, 
you  will  find  your  time  very  heavy  on  your  hands.  I 
have  thought  that  you  would  be  very  wishful  to  have 
an  agreeable  companion,  and  for  your  sake— I  would 
gladly 

The  President  paused ;  Edla  became  attentive ;  but 
all  further  communication  between  them  was  inter- 
rupted; for  now  the  State- Counsellor  P.  was  an- 
nounced, and  the  President  went  to  meet  him  with 
the  utmost  cordiality,  and  welcomed  him  in  the  most 
friendly  manner.    The  Counsellor  was  a  gay,  sprightly, 
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and  affable  man.  He  conversed  with  the  President, 
but  in  reality  only  for  Edla,  whose  countenance  and 
look  he  watched  continually.  By  bis  general  deport- 
ment towards  her,  he  really  gave  strong  reasons  to 
believe  that  he  intended  to  make  her  an  offer  of  his 
hand  and  heart 

We  will  now  pay  a  visit  to  the  window  and  observe 
what  is  passing  there. 

The  Baroness  Alexandrina,  somewhat  narrow- 
minded,  somewhat  conceited,  somewhat  affected — in  a 
word,  somewhat  mediocre,  is  making  some  common- 
place reflections  on  the  signs  of  the  time,  and  of  the 
prevailing  mania  for  "stirring  up"  everything  and 
leaving  nothing  at  rest. 

Her  cousin  Count  Louis,  somewhat  proud  and  some- 
what stiff  in  his  behaviour  towards  her,  replied  pom- 
pously and  evasively,  or  not  at  all 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Alexandrina,  with  a  sweet  voice, 
"  always  wish  to  have  the  rule  and  the  sway,  and  would 
turn  the  world  up  side  down.  They  kindle  bloody  wars 
only  to  gratify  their  ambition,  and  think  little  of  all 
the  misery  they  occasion,  or  of  us  poor  women,  who  are 
obliged  to  be  quiet" 

"  When  a  mighty  will  marks  out  its  own  path," 
replied  Count  Louis,  "all  petty  considerations  must 
give  way ;  and  it  is  not  for  the  hero  who  fights  for  the 
weal  of  millions,  to  care  about  a  few  cats  mewing,  or  a 
few  women  lamenting  over  it" 

"Good  heavens!  How  strangely  cousin  Louis 
speaks !     Nina,  what  say  you  to  it  ?" 

"  I  say,  that  I  think  he  is  right,"  replied  Nina  with 
a  melodious  bashful  voice ;  "  but  .  .  .  ." 

"Well,  but?  .  .  .  ." 
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"  But  that  it  might  have  been  better  expressed," 
continued  Nina,  deeply  blushing. 

Count  Louis  also  blushed  quickly,  whilst  he  said : 
"Mam'aelle  Nina  does  not  belong  to  that  class  of 
women  for  whom  that  expression  was  intended  j  she 
would  know  how  to  submit  quietly  to  what  is  necessary." 
"  I  don't  know  ....  I  fear  I  am  as  weak  as  any 
body ; — the  necessity  of  war  is  strange.  Why  must  it 
be  a  necessity  ?  Why  must  there  needs  be  the  oppres- 
sor and  the  oppressed  ?" 

"  Because  such  is  the  course  of  the  world,"  replied 
Louis,  coldly,  "and  we  cannot  alter  it" 

"  If  you  would  only  wage  war  with  the  Turks,"  said 
Alexandrina,  "  it  would  not  be  so  bad,  for  they  are  a 
detestable  people  who  ought  to  be  driven  out  of  Europe. 
Their  abominable  religion  positively  permits  them  to 
drown  women  who  have  committed  an  error.  Hal 
Nina,  have  you  read  that  anecdote  in  the  last  journal 
of  fashion  ? — it  actually  disturbed  my  rest  for  the  night" 
"  Perhaps  you  are  more  pleased  with  the  humanity 
and  freedom  of  manners  which  prevailed  in  most 
Christian  France  at  the  time  of  Orleans  and  Louis  XV  V9 
said  Count  Louis,  with  a  bitter  ironical  smile.  "  I 
confess  that  in  this  matter,  I  rather  hold  with  the  views  of 
the  Turks?" 

Nina  was  again  called  upon  by  Alexandrina,  but  re- 
fused to  express  her  opinion.  Within  herself  she  en- 
quired, whether  there  is  no  medium  between  laxity 
and  cruelty,  and  the  remarks  and  expressions  of  Count 
Louis  now,  as  frequently  before,  inspired  her  with  a 
feeling  of  dejection. 

More  visitors  arrived.  Nina  was  asked  to  sing. 
She  did  so  immediately,  and  her  voice  weak,  but  in- 
describably sweet,  awakened  an  involuntary  emotion 
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among  the  auditors,  and  prompted  one  of  them  to  say : 
"  Mamselle  Nina  has  a  tear  in  her  voice." 

And  in  truth  this  expression  might  very  well  be  ap- 
plied to  her  whose  whole  character  was  lovely,  but 
melancholy,  and  reminded  one  of  a  supernatural  being 
banished,  however,  from  its  heavenly  home.  At  least, 
those  who  had  any  touch  of  poetry  in  them  thought  so ; 
and  we  confess  that  one  of  the  company,  who  was 
much  too  corpulent,  considered  her  only  "sad  looking;" 
and  though  well-meaning,  expressed  his  apprehensions 
respecting  her  health.  When  Nina,  however,  spoke 
a  few  words  with  him,  he  could  not  help  looking  en- 
raptured and  happy.  Generally  speaking,  Nina  ap- 
peared gladly  and  easily  to  adapt  and  accommodate 
herself  to  the  wishes  of  all:  one  might  be  inclined  to 
ask  whether  she  had  a  will  of  her  own,  or  if  she  really 
lived  for  herself  at  all. 

After  the  impression  of  the  song  had  died  away,  and 
the  company  had  regained  their  usual  tone,  conversa- 
tions arose  respecting  some  affairs  of  state,  and  soon 
also  some  disputes.  Edla,  as  usual,  was  silent ;  but 
whilst  she  listened  with  interest  to  the  disputants,  her 
eye  followed  Nina  with  maternal  disquiet  When  the 
voices  grew  louder  and  the  noise  greater,  she  saw  her 

suddenly  turn  pale  and  lean  her  head  against  the  wall. 

Soon  Edla  was  at  her  side,  and  whispered:  "  Are  you 

tired?" 
44  Yes,"  was  Nina's-  faint  answer.     Silently  Edla 

drew  her  arm  through  her  own,  and  withdrew  with  her 

to  her  room.     Edla  then  came  back  to  the  visitors,  but 

only  with  half  her  soul,  the  other  half  dwelt  with  Nina. 

Count  Louis  approached  her,  and  enquired  peevishly : 
"  What  is  the  matter  again  V* 
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"A  faintness.  She  U  not  yet  accustomed  to  be 
among  so  much  company,  and  cannot  bear  the  noise  of 
so  many  voice*." 

"  But  do  you  not  think  that  imagination  has  a  great 
share  in  these  attacks,  and  that  a  little  compulsion,  in 
order  to  accustom  her  to  self-government,  would  be 
salutary?" 

"  No— Nina  needs  not  to  be  compelled.  She  if  too 
truthful,  too  simple-minded,  to  practise  affectation,  too 
excellent  not  to  conquer  her  feelings,  if  she  could, 
thereby  give  pleasure  to  others.  Time,  patience,  an 
affectionate  and  prudent  treatment  will  have  a  sure, 
although  a  slow  effect" 

"  You  are  the  best  judge,"  said  Count  Louis,  "  but 
I  fear " 

w  What  ?— what  do  you  fear  ?" 

"  That  by  too  great  forbearance  and  indulgence  you 
let  Nina  dream  away  her  life.  Without  effort  and 
exertion  we  cannot  acquire  the  capability  of  conquer* 
ing  ourselves.     I  fear  you  effeminate  Nina." 

Count  Louis's  words  went  to  Edla's  heart  j  no  re- 
proach could  be  more  painful  to  her,  and  the  impres- 
sion of  it  was  perhaps  the  cause  of  a  degree  of  sharp- 
ness mingling  with  her  disquiet,  when  after  all  the 
visitors  had  left,  she  again  sought  Nina. 

Nina  had  unbound  her  soft  light  hair,  but  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  to  arrange  it  for  the  night  She  had 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  resting  both  her  arms 
on  the  table.  Her  hair  flowed  in  rich  waves  over  her 
finely  rounded,  snow-white  arms.  Thus  she  sat  for 
some  time  dreaming,  rather  than  thinking,  and  her 
breast  heaved  with  smothered  sighs.  Her  general  ap- 
pearance moved  Edla,  her  severity  melted  in  her  heart 
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Nina  did  not  observe  Edla's  entrance,  but  a  hand  which 
softly  and  caressingly  glided  over  her  head,  caused  her 
to  look  up,  and  her  eye  met  Edla's  kind,  inquiring 
look.  There  was  a  something  uncommonly  tender  in 
Edla's  expression,  and  there  was  a  chord  in  Nina's 
breast,  which  responded  to  the  least  touch  of  sympathy. 
She  let  her  head  rest  on  Edla's  arms  and  looked  up  to 
her  with  an  angelical,  but  pallid  countenance,  onw^ich 
confidence  and  a  kind  of  melancholy  joy  were  mingled. 

"  So  thoughtful,  and  wherefore  ?"  inquired  Edla, 
and  her  calm  voice,  her  clear  and  decided  demeanour 
formed  a  remarkable  contrast  to  that  of  Nina,  which 
was  almost  dissolved  in  affection,  and  in  melancholy. 

"  I  do  not  know  myself  .  .  .  ."  replied  Nina, — "  I 
wish  you  could  unriddle  me.  It  seems  as  if  clouds 
were  passing  over  my  soul.     They  disquiet  me." 

"And  these  clouds — have  they  a  decided  form,  or 
signification  ?" 

"  No !— at  least  not  clear ;  but  they  come  frequently ; 
I  would  that  I  could  penetrate  them, — they  veil  from 
me  a  brightness,  which  I  yearn  after.  Ah,  Edla  !  tell 
me  what  is  life  ?  what  it  is  to  live  V 

"  Life,  my  good  child,  is  a  warfare.  To  live,  means 
to  develop  our  talents  our  power  to  do  good." 

"  But  happiness,  Edla,  what  is  happiness?" 

"  To  be  master  of  ourselves — to  have  freedom  and 
peace  in  our  souls." 

"  But,  Edla,  what  is  enjoyment,  what  is  joy  ?  How 
is  it  experienced  ?  whence  does  it  come  ?  I  sometimes 
feel  as  it  were  a  thirst,  and  yet  know  not  for  what. 
I  should  like  to  feel  life  easy,  and  to  be  happy." 

*'  Become  good  han~  d  Edla,  with  cor- 

diality. 
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"  Happy,  happy  {  when  I  hear  the  little  bird  sing, 
I  feel  that  he  is  happy.  I  have  seen  the  countenances 
of  men  brighten  up  like  a  blessed  day ;  I  have  seen 
young  girls  full  of  mirth  and  jest ;  they  were  happy ; 
they  felt  life  to  be  pleasant.  I  should  like  to  feel  as 
they  do." 

"  It  is  not  difficult,  Nina, — but  there  is  something 
higher  than  this  happiness ;  something  which  readily 
dispenses  with  this.  Would  you  not  like  to  become 
assimulated  to  Him?"  Edla  showed  Nina  a  picture 
of  the  temptation  of  the  Saviour  at  the  moment  when 
He  renounces  all  the  pomp  and  pleasures  of  the  world. 

Nina  gazed  for  some  time  on  this  glorious  picture. 
"  This  is  true  greatness  l"  said  she — "  yes,  this  speaks 
of  more  than  pleasure,  more  than  happiness — but  per- 
haps it  is  only  for  those  possessed  of  energy.  But 
Edla,  power  varies,  so  also  does  enjoyment;  are  there 
not  degrees  of  happiness  which  are  less  exalted  but  yet 
good  and  innocent?" 

"  I  know  of  none,  Nina,  more  worthy  of  being 
numbered  among  the  better  class  of  men,  than  those 
who  practise  virtue,  and  in  active  love  for  their  fellow 
creatures,  strive  after  knowledge  and  goodness." 

Nina  supported  her  head  on  her  hand,  and  a  cloud 
of  sadness  spread  itself  over  her  sweet  countenance. 
u  I  must  be  very  weak,  Edla  I"  said  she.  "  I  do  not 
feel  that  power  in  me  of  which  you  are  speaking  and 
which  you  possess.  I  admire  and  love  it — but  why  do 
I  secretly  long  more  for  the  gay  enjoyment  of  life  than 
for  virtue  and  perfection  ?  Edla,  my  second  mother, 
do  you  understand  me  ?" 

M  Yes — and  there  was  a  time  when  I  felt  just  as  you 
do— but  this  if  sad  weakness, — I  have  conquered  it." 

VOL.    I.    B. 
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"  Edlal  you  have  felt  so  and  yet  conquered  it  ?  You 
are  so  calm  and  strong  !  How  can  one  conquer  one's 
weakness,  Edla?" 

"  By  embracing  and  attaching  one's  self  to  a  stronger, 
higher  life — to  God,  or  to  some  enlightened  and  ener- 
getic individual." 

"  Edla  !  continue  to  love  me  !  Let  me  ever  remain 
with  you ;  I  shall  then  never  feel  unhappy ;  I  shall 
become  stronger ;  I  shall  be  what  you  wish  me  to  be." 

Edla  concealed  the  emotion  with  which  she  heard 
these  words,  and  said :  "  I  believe,  Nina,  that  you  will 
soon  receive  a  better  stay  than  me,  a  stay  by  whose 
side  you  will  act  with  greater  benefit  for  your  fellow- 
creatures  ....  Count  Louis  loves  you  .  .  .  ." 

A  slight  shudder  ran  all  over  Nina.  Edla  perceiving 
this,  said  with  disquiet :  "  You  surely  have  not  any 
disinclination  towards  him,  Nina?" 

"  No  1  but  he  is  so  harsh,  so  cold ;  I  feel  a  some- 
thing like  fear  in  his  presence." 

"  Harsh,  cold  ?"  repeated  Edla.  "  My  dearest  Nina, 
in  our  effeminate  age,  every  one  appears  so  who  pos- 
sesses an  independent  and  powerful  will,  and  does  not 
stoop  to  the  whims  and  caprices  of  others.  What  I 
fear,  what  in  my  heart  I  detest,  is  that  very  weakness 
or  laxness,  which  now  prevails  in  so  many  minds ;  it  is 
this  twilight  in  our  souls  which  prevents  diem  knowing 
their  own  proper  desire  or  object ;  which  causes  them 
to  act  only  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  to  do 
everything  by  halves  and  imperfectly  ....  and  which 
reduces  the  whole  of  life  to  a  magic-lantern  .... 
Oh,  how  different  is  Count  Louis — how  firm,  how  clear- 
sighted, how  consistently  active !  1  have  known  him 
from  a  child,  and  know  not  a  better,  a  nobler  man  than 
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he.  But  life  has  used  him  roughly,  and  the  most  pain- 
ful  experiences  have  wounded  his  heart  and  thrown 
something  like  bitterness  into  his  temper.  He  well 
deserves  that  a  mild  and  amiable  wife  should  reconcile 
him  to  life  and  teach  him  to  love  his  fellow  men,  for 
whose  welfare  indeed  he  is  perpetually  labouring. 
Will  not  my  Nina  become  his  good  angel  ?" 

"  My  will  is  yours,  Edla,"  said  Nina,  whilst  with  her 
lips  she  touched  the  arm  of  her  sister.  "  Speak  to  me 
about  him,  tell  me  something  which  will  teach  me  to 
love  him.  Oh  t  if  he  has  been  unhappy,  lonely  in  life, 
loved  by  no  one,  and  without  an  object  that  he  could 
love,  then  will  I  tenderly  feel  for  him,  and  will  do  what 
I  can  to  make  him  happy." 

Edla,  deeply  affected,  put  her  arms  round  her  affec- 
tionate sister ;  but  she  felt  her  trembling  emotion 
which  with  Nina  so  easily  followed  any  excitement  of 
her  feelings,  she  drew  back,  and  calmly  seating  herself 
by  her  side,  said : 

"  What  I  know  of  Count  Louis's  life  I  will  tell  you. 
He  cannot  take  it  amiss,  and  he  needs  and  deserves  a 
friend,  who  will  plead  for  him  better  than  he  could  for 
himself." 

"  You  know  that  he  is  the  eldest  son  of  one  of  the 
most  wealthy  and  respectable  families  in  our  country ; 
pomp  and  splendour,  but  no  joy,  no  affection  surroun- 
ded his  cradle.  Almost  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  he 
became  a  non-favourite  of  his  mother,  His  domestic 
home  was  a  joyless  and  unhappy  home ;  vanity,  im- 
morality, and  a  capricious  despotism  reigned  there 
with  all  the  annoyances  to  which  they  naturally  gave 
rise.  His  parents  were  a  mutual  torment  to  each 
other,  and  they  revenged  every  contention  on  their 
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child  Louia.  Violence  and  injustice  were  the  first 
experiences  of  his  life.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  ex- 
amples of  immorality,  in  the  midst  of  this  cruel  pres- 
sure, both  the  heart  and  mind  of  that  precious  child 
became  hardened.  He  early  began  to  love  truth  and 
order.  He  took  a  decided  turn,  diametrically  opposed 
to  everything  he  saw  around  him ;  and  if  by  this  he 
became  too  reserved  and  stern,  it  arose  from  his  soli- 
tary  position  amidst  powerful  seductions.  But  soon 
he  was  no  longer  lonely ;  he  found  a  friend,  poor,  'tis 
true,  and  of  lowly  station,  but  to  whom  nature  had 
been  liberal,  and  who,  though  of  a  milder  nature  than 
Louis,  appeared  to  love  virtue  as  warmly  and  strongly 
as  be.  Louis  perceived  in  him  a  superior  character, 
and  devoted  himself  to  him  with  heart  and  soul. 

"  Count  Louis  had  a  younger  brother,  who,  by  the 
harshness  of  his  father's  treatment,  was  checked  in  his 
growth,  both  in  body  and  mind.  He  also  had  a  sister, 
and  the  manly  boy  became  at  an  early  age  the  protec- 
tor of  the  tender,  lovely  child.  He  sat  beside  the 
cradle  of  bis  sister,  kissed  her  little  feet,  and  chased 
away  the  flies,  which  disturbed  her  repose.  His  heart 
required  an  object  of  affection.  As  she  grew  up,  he 
studied  to  protect  her  from  her  parents,  whose  tender- 
ness and  harshness  were  alike  injurious.  The  mother 
died,  and  Count  Louis,  at  the  command  of  his  father, 
and  in  order  to  finish  his  education,  was  obliged'  to 
make  the  tour  of  Europe.  Desperate  at  being  obliged 
to  leave  his  sister  at  an  age  when  she  most  needed  hit 
care,  and  with  the  view  of  giving  her  as  well  as  her 
brother  the  protection  of  a  friend,  he  introduced  hia 
friend  in  the  capacity  of  a  preceptor  for  his  brother 
into  his  paternal  home.  The  firmness  of  his  character, 
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hi*  happy  social  talents,  uncommonly  amiable  disposi- 
tion, would,  as  Louis  hoped,  have  an  equally  beneficial 
influence  on  his  father.  His  brother  and  sister  he 
left  to  his  charge,  those  who  were  dearest  to  him  on 
earth. 

"  After  the  lapse  of  a  year  he  returned,  and  found 
his  only  beloved  sister  had  been  seduced  and  carried 
away  from  her  paternal  home,  and  become  the  victim 
of  a  frightful  death.  His  father,  dangerously  wounded 
by  the  hand  of  a  traitor ;  and  he  who  had  been  the 
perpetrator  of  all  this,  the  seducer,  the  murderer,  and 
besides  this,  the  robber  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
was — his  friend,  that  friend  whom  he  had  loved  so 
tenderly,  in  whom  he  had  reposed  greater  faith  than  in 
himself  1  Ah,  Nina  I  it  requires  no  little  strength,  no 
little  share  of  virtue,  after  such  experience,  still  to  re- 
main steadfast  in  goodness,  still  to  labour  for  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  mankind. 

"  Count  Louis's  criminal  friend  was  taken,  and  could 
not  clear  himself  from  the  crimes  with  which  he  stood 
charged*  The  sentence  of  death  hung  over  his  head, 
when  he  suddenly  escaped  from  prison.  Count  Louis 
did  not  pursue  him, — he  endeavoured  to  forget  him, 
—that  was  his  sole  revenge. 

"  His  sister's  death  left  deep  impressions  on  his  soul. 
I  frequently  saw  him  at  that  time,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  calamity,  a  gloomy  hypochondriacism 
had  taken  possession  of  his  whole  soul.  I  then  also 
saw,  what  an  effect  the  sight  of  you  produced  upon 
him,  how  much  calmer  and  gentler  he  grew  in  your 
presence.  You  were  still  very  young,  when  Louis  lost 
his  sister,  and  I  suppose  no  tidings  of  this  dreadful 
event  ever  reached  your  ear.    Louis  has  told  me  more 
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than  once  that  from  that  time  forth,  you  became  his 
guardian  angel ;  that  through  you  alone,  he  still  che- 
rished the  love  of  life  and  of  his  fellow  men.  He  has 
frequently  expressed  to  me  his  wish  to  be  privileged 
to  call  you  his  wife,  and  the  consideration  of  your 
delicate  health,  and  my  entreaties,  have  alone  kept 
him  back  from  explaining  himself  to  you  and  to  your 
father.  Tell  me,  Nina,  is  not  this  man  worthy  to  be 
highly  esteemed,  does  he  not  deserve  to  be  happy?" 

"That  he  does  indeed,  Edla!  I  wish  I  might  be 
worthy  to  make  him  happy.  I  will  endeavour  to  ren- 
der myself  so.  I  will  try  to  love  him.  But,  Edla,  let 
him  not  sue  for  my  hand  at  present.  I  am  too  young 
yet  Do  not  separate  me  from  you  for  long,  for  a  long 
time  yet  Guide  me,  do  not  leave  me.  There  seems, 
as  it  were,  a  mist  before  me;  sometimes  I  can  see 
nothing  clearly ;  I  do  not  understand  life,  I  do  not 
comprehend  myself." 

"  You  will  take  a  more  active  share  in  life,  Nina, 
and  then  all  things  will  become  clear  to  you." 

"  And  shall  I  become  happy  ?  Shall  I  feel  life  to  be 
pleasant  and  joyous  1 " 

"  Nina !  I  could  wish  that  you  were  not  so  concerned 
about  it  Are  they  so  concerned,  the  distinguished 
men,  whom  in  the  present  time  and  in  history  we  so 
much  admire,  who  live  solely  for  the  cause  of  goodness, 
for  the  better  days  of  earth,  and  for  heaven  ? " 

"lam  weak,"  said  Nina,  whilst  with  her  finger  she 
suppressed  a  forth-gushing  tear. 

"That  you  are!"  said  Edla,  with  an  earnestness 
bordering  on  severity.  "  But,  Nina,  we  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  our  weakness,  and  exert  ourselves  to  the 
utmost  of  our  strength  to  conquer  it    It  is  miserable 
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conduct  only  which  bewails  without  arousing  itself* 
It  is  dreadful  to  deserve  self-contempt;  but  this  be- 
comes the  lot  of  a  weak  woman.  She  knows  not  what 
it  is  to  govern  herself,  she  knows  not  the  happiness, 
saying  to  the  contingencies  of  life :  'Ye  cannot  em- 
barrass me!'  to  grief:  'Thou  canst  not  overwhelm 
or  crush  me ! '  To-day  she  repents  of  the  error  she 
committed  yesterday ;  and  to-morrow  she  commits  the 
same  again.  She  would  like  to  raise  herself  and  be- 
come strong,  but  the  time  passes  in  slothfulness  and 
crippled  wishes.  She  knows  not  what  it  is  to  fight, 
neither  does  she  know  what  it  is  to  conquer;  she  sees 
the  abyss,  but  has  not  strength  to  withdraw  herself 
from  it  How  pitiable  ....  how  despicable  .... 
Ninu!  you  are  turning  pale  .  .  .  ." 

"  It  is  nothing !  It  will  pass  over  ....  Edla,  your 
words  ....  Edla  despise  me  not ! "  and  she  clasped 
her  hands,  and  looked  up  to  her  in  anguish. 

"Be  quiet,  be  composed,  my  good  child!"  said 
Edla,  with  tender  earnestness,  as  she  arose.  "  You  are 
not  that  weak  one  whom  I  have  described,  and  you 
will  never  be.  I  would  not  wish  to  live  to  see  the  day, 
in  which  you  would  become  like  this  picture.  Gather 
strength  to  abhor  it,  and  to  remove  it  far,  far  from 
you." 

"  I  will — I  shall !"  said  Nina,  extending  her  arms 
towards  her  sister ;  but  in  the  same  moment  her  out- 
stretched arms  sank  down,  her  head  fell  back,  her 
eyes  closed,  she  slept  Her  forehead  was  serene,  no 
anguish  distorted  her  pure  features,  but  a  deathly  pale- 
ness covered  her  countenance,  and  her  limbs  were  im- 
movable and  benumbed.  It  was  death  in  its  most 
lovely  form.    Edla  knew  this  sleep  to  be  one  of  the 
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symptoms  of  the  disease  of  which  Nina  had  often 
had  attacks  when  a  child.  For  many  years  past 
she  had,  however,  been  free  from  it,  and  so  much  the 
more  terrible  to  Edla  was  its  return  at  this  moment. 
With  that  presence  of  mind,  which  was  peculiar  to 
her,  she  immediately  applied  those  remedies  which 
were  in  her  possession  to  dissipate  that  awful  sleep, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour  she  had  the  indescribable 
joy  to  see  Nina  awake  up  again. 

"What  was  it?"  inquired  Nina,  anxiously.  "Was 
it  a  fresh  attack  of  my  former  disease  ?  A  faintness 
came  over  me,  Edla!  How  much  uneasiness,  how 
much  trouble  do  I  not  cause  you?1' 

"  It  was  nothing,"  replied  Edla,  calmly.  "  Your 
physical  weakness  is  not  of  a  dangerous  nature.  With 
the  course  of  time,  and  in  an  active  sphere  of  life, 
when  you  have  to  care  for  others  it  will  pass  off,  and 
your  mind  also  will  thereby  become  stronger,  believe 
me." 

"  I  believe  you.  Why  should  I  not  ?  Was  it  not  you 
who  gave  me  life  a  second  time  ?  Have  I  not  since 
that  time  lived  by  your  provident  care,  thought  with 
your  thoughts  ?  Oh,  when  I  already  lay  in  my  coffin, 
and  everything  around  me  was  still  and  dark,  and  my 
short  life  on  earth  was  at  an  end, — when  you  came  and 
warmed  me  with  your  tears,  and  awakened  me  with 
your  words,  then  I  grew  warm  again  and  opened  my 
eyes,  and  beheld  the  light  and  you ;  then,  Edla,  I  be- 
came yours ;  my  life  was  your  gift,  and  I  felt  that  my 
future  was  in  your  hand.  And  so  it  is,  Edla.  I  can- 
not think  for  a  moment  of  not  following  your  will,  and 
not  obeying  you  in  all  things." 
41  You  are  my  good  child !"  said  Edla,  pleasantly ; 
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-'  but  we  have  excited  each  other  thU  evening,  and  that 
is  not  well.  Go  to  reit.  I  am  not  sleepy.  I  will  si* 
betide  your  bed  and  read  aloud  till  you  fall  asleep." 
Nina  obeyed,  pleased  with  the  promise. 

And  what  was  it,  indeed,  that  Edla  read  to  Nina  f 
Doubtless  a  sermon  to  lull  her  morally  to  sleep ;  or  she 
took  down  from  the  boojucase  the  Asanne*  very  power- 
fully to  strengthen  her  weak  sister,"  says  Mamselle 
Witty. 

Be  more  Witty,  thou  witty  one.  £dfo  read  spiritedly 
outot  Madame  Lenngrenn'sf  life-like  writings,  and 
Nina  fell  asleep  with  a  smile  upon  her  lips. 

Then  Edla  was  silent  and  turned  herself  to  her 
sister,  contemplating  with  rapture  her  angel-like 
countenance,  where  innocence  and  repose  at  this  mo- 
meqt  combined  to  call  forth  the  most  lovely  impression. 
Involuntarily  she  folded  her  hands  together,  and  she 
prayed  with  a  glowing  heart : 

" 0,  my  God,  watch  over  her  t  Vouchsafe  unto  her 
strength  1  Protect  her  1  Give  me  strength  and  wisdom 
to  lead  her  in  the  path  of  righteousness  to  the  life 
which  is  of  Thee.  She  is  the  child  of  my  heart,  of  my 
cares, — let  me  suppress  the  weakness  which  I  feel  for 
her,  let  me  lead  her  to  Th$e,  even  though  it  be  through 
afflictions  .  .  .  ." 

Here  Nina  moved  her  arms,  which  were  resting  on 
the  coverlet,  and  whispered  entreatingly : "  Mina,  Mina, 
come  V*  There  was  a  something  in  those  words  which 
pained  I$dla ;  she  continued  to  pray : 

*  An  Epos  of  the  Swedish  poet,  Ling,  who  made  the  spirited 
northern  olden  times  chiefly  the  suUJect  of  his  (for  the  most 
part  dramatic)  poetry. 

t  Anna  Lenngrtnn,  a  distinguished  Swedish  poetess,  died,  1817, 
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11  Incline  her  heart  to  love  me !  If  it  be  possible, 
give  her  to  feel  something  of  the  affection  which  I  che- 
rish for  her." 

"  Mina,  come!"  repeated  Nina  again  with  anguish. 

Edla  continued :  "  Let  me,  if  possible,  be  ever  near 
her,  ever  watch  over  her,  as  now.  On  me,  O  God,  lay 
the  cross  which  she  should  bear ;  to  me,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble, give  her  portion  of  affliction, — I  am  stronger  than 
she.     Preserve  her !     Bless  her !" 

"  Edla !"  said  Nina,  now,  with  an  expression  of 
tenderness. 

"  Let  her  days  become  bright,  and  her  path  plain ; 
oh,  most  gracious  God !  give  her  happiness,  if  possible, 
also  upon  earth.  But  if  thou  in  thine  eternal  wisdom 
shouldest  see  that  it  is  not  good  for  her, — oh,  then 
strengthen  her  by  trials,  by  afflictions;  cause  her  to  be 
thine,  O  Father,  in  joy  and  sorrow,  in  life  and  death 
Only  let  her  be  thine  and  thine  only  1" 

Nina's  sleep  was  discomposed.  Edla,  also,  went  to 
bed,  but  no  sleep  visited  her  eyes,  and  she  spent  the 
night  in  thinking  about  Nina,  making  herself  uneasy 
about  her,  and  watching  every  breath  she  drew. 
Several  times  Edla  fancied  that  it  was  growing  weaker. 
Softly  she  rose  and  went  to  the  bedside  of  her  sister, 
and  when  by  the  reflection  of  the  lamp  she  beheld  the 
colour  on  Nina's  lips,  and  felt  her  fresh  light  breathing 
like  a  blessing  upon  her  cheek,  she  turned  back  and 
thanked  God. 

Let  us  now  greet  the  morning  with  her,  and  bring 
forward  something  new. 
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NIWI. 
"What  news?    What  nm  r— Kvvtnrs. 

Morning  arrived,  and  with  it  a  letter  to  Edla,  which 
greatly  amazed  her,  for  the  superscription  waa  from 
the  hand  of  the  President.  The  content!  of  it  waa 
•till  more  surprising  to  Edla.  Her  lather  informed 
her  of  bis  betrothal  with  the  Countess  Natalie  M. 
The  President  wrote  that  he  should  be  absent  the  whole 
of^the  day,  and  that  he  most  preferred  to  communicate 
this  to  her  in  writing,  as  he  feared  it  would  at  first  be 
a  disagreeable  surprise.  For  the  rest  he  expressed 
himself  towards  his  daughter  with  such  an  amiable 
candour  respecting  a  step,  which  he  perhaps  within 
himself  did  not  deem  altogether  so  consistent  with  that 
prudence  and  general  propriety  to  which  he  had 
throughout  his  whole  life  attached  so  great  an  import- 
ance. 

"There  are  many  things/*  wrote  the  President, 
"  which  are  done  one  scarcely  knows  how.  But  when 
once  done,  the  only  prudent  choice  is,  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  I  cannot  hope,  my  dearest  child,  to  have 
a  more  agreeable  home  than  your  most  studious  en- 
deavours have  made  it,  and  I  hope  you  will  continue 
your  wonted  care ;  but  the  talents  and  charms  of  the 
amiable  Countess  M.  will  give  an  additional  lustre  to 
it  Her  wealth  will  enable  me  to  give  my  beloved 
Nina  a  more  suitable  dowry.  Countess  M.  is  delighted 
with  her,  and  happy  to  be  able  to  regard  her  in  every 
respect  as  her  own  daughter.  In  conclusion,  my  dearest 
Edla,  I  hope  that  you  yourself  will  find  in  the  Countess 
M.  a  friend  and  companion  as  delightful  to  you,  aa 
your  friendship  will  be  to  her ;  and  I  thank  God  when 
1  think,  that  love  and  friendship  will  enliven  my  family 
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circle  still  more  gloriously  than  hitherto,  and  shed  a 
brighter  lustre  over  my  old  age.  Should  you,  my  good 
daughter,  wish  to  enter  upon  the  matrimonial  state, 
you  see  that  you  may  make  yourself  easy  on  my  account 
If  not,  if  you  wish  to  be  ever  near  me,  I  can,  indeed, 
assure  you  this  also  is  the  wish  of  my  heart,  and  will 
be  a  real  pleasure  to  your 

GRATEFUL  FATHER." 

Edla  warmly  kissed  the  last  words  of  the  letter,  and 
so  lively  in  her  was  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  over  that 
which  the  disagreeable  intelligence  of  the  betrothment 
produced,  that  it  took  away  a  great  deal  of  the  un~ 
pleasant  impression.  This,  however,  soon  returned 
again,  and  Edla  could  not  look  forward  to  this  unex* 
pected  change  without  deep  disquietude.  She  knew 
the  Countess  M. ;  she  knew  that,  fascinating  and  fond 
of  power,  she  understood  how  to  become  the  ruler 
everywhere,  though  without  order,  without  comfort, 
and  that  the  life  which  she  diffused  did  not  afford  hap- 
piness to  any  body.  Edla  trembled  for  her  father* 
comfort,  for  Nina's  welfare ;  but  long  since  accustomed 
to  meet  what  is  unavoidable  with  quiet  resignation,  she 
soon  became  composed,  and  when  the  President  came 
home  in  the  evening,  she  went  to  meet  him,  embraced 
him  tenderly,  and  wished  him  much  happiness.  The 
President  felt  a  tear  fall  on  his  cheek,  and  this  mark  of 
warm  feeling,  so  unwonted  with  Edla,  touched  him 
deeply.  Both  affected  and  embarrassed,  he  wished  to 
assume  a  half  tender,  half  cheerful  tone,  jested  and 
sighed  alternately  and  for  a  time  knew  not  righdy  how 
to  demean  himself,  He  repeated  nearly  the  same 
wortfs  as  EJdJa  had  read  this  rooming  in  his  letter,  as 
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Also  that  in  reference  to  his  high  rank,  and  in  order  to 
be  able  to  maintain  it  with  dignity,  he  thought  he 
should  be  obliged  -  to  keep  more  company  and  live  in 
greater  splendour.  Further  that  his  own  limited 
property  was  insufficient  to  this,  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  trouble  Edla  with  a  life  which  was  so  opposed  to  her 
taste,  and  would  interrupt  her  favourite  occupations , 
and  therefore  ....  and  therefore  ....  and  there- 
fore ....  he  had  considered  it  best  ....  he  had 
regarded  it  as  his.  duty  to  unite  himself  in  marriage 
with  the  Countess  M.,  on  whose  character  and  talents 
be  moreover  set  such  high  value.  Edla  said  nothing, 
she  remained  silent  and  thoughtful;  but  when  the 
President  at  last  stuck  fast  in  a  sort  of  embarrassed 
cough,  she  felt  the  necessity  of  reconciling  him  to 
himself. 

"  May  she  make  my  father  happy !"  said  Edla,  "  then 
the  Countess  M.  will  become  dear  to  us  all ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  will  manifoldly  increase  the  pleasures  of  our 
home.  Now  Nina  will  receive  a  very  different  master 
in  Italian  and  in  playing  the  harp  than  could  be  pro- 
cured for  money !  The  Countess  M.  is  said  to  be  a 
distinguished  artist" 

M  O  divine  1  divine !"  exclaimed  the  President,  who 
began  to  recover  himself,  and  saw  unheard  of  advan- 
tages for  his  daughter  in  this  match.  He  expressed 
himself  more  freely  on  the  subject,  became  good- 
humoured  and  happy,  yes,  he  was  almost  ready  even 
to  believe,  that  he  had  sacrificed  his  own  peace  and 
comfort  for  the  education  of  his  daughter. 

O,  ye  soothing  words  I  How  ye  accommodate  your- 
selves to  great  as  well  as  little  follies,  giving  meaning 
to  the  superficial,  sweetening  the  bitter,  rendering  even 
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misfortune  agreeable,  and  putting  us  into  a  good 
humour  with  ourselves; — ye  sweet  trifles  and  little 
words  1  how  amiable  are  ye  when  engaged  in  the  service 
of  a  benevolent  heart,  that  employs  you  at  a  proper 
season  1  Ye  are  the  little  pages  of  Green  Gate  (con- 
venience) and  sprightly  and  lovely  are  ye  as  gods  of 
love.  When  thou  readest  these  lines,  charming  H., 
think  they  are  intended  for  thee  t 

When  the  betrothal  of  the  President  became  known 
in  the  town,  it  excited  considerable  attention  and  some 
astonishment  They  raised  conjectures  upon  con- 
jectures as  to  the  cause  that  could  have  induced  him 
to  this  marriage  in  his  old  age.  Some  said,  the 
Countess  M.  had  made  him  the  offer,  and  the  Presi- 
dent, from  surprise  as  well  as  courtesy*  had  accepted 
it  Others  said,  the  old  Mamselle  (Edla)  was  unkind 
to  him,  forgetting  her  father  over  her  books,  etc. 
Others  again  said,  the  President  entered  into  this 
alliance,  to  raise  himself  out  of  his  embarrassed  affairs, 
(an  expression  quite  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age.)  We,  who  have  some  acquaintance  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  whisper  into  the  ear  ol  the 
reader  the  real  state  of  it :  The  President  actually 
had  had  smart  encounter  with  little  Cupid — and  the 
rogue  had  wounded  him. 

Some  were  surprised  that  the  Countess  M.,  who  was 
so  rich  and  young  should  wish  to  marry  an  old  man. 
Others  said,  she  made  this  match  to  obtain  the 
Tabouret.  Others  again  said,  she  married  to  punish  a 
much  too  dilatory  suitor.  Mamselle  Sentiment  posi- 
tively declared  that  it  was  an  old  attachment  which 
had  existed  between  the  Countess  and  the  President 
from  the  tender  days  of  childhood,  and  now  blazed 
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up  into  a  matrimonial  flame.  We  believe— with  per- 
mission be  it  spoken— that  in  order  to  marry,  such 
strong  reasons  are  not  all  necessary,  indeed,  that  it 
sometimes  needs  no  reason  whatever ;  we  believe, 
that  people  often  marry  because  they  have  nothing  else 
to  do. 

In  certain  histories  of  marriages,  especially  among 
people  comme  il  faut,  there  is  so  infinitely  little  of  love 
and  courtship  to  speak  of,  that  one  cannot  arrive  quick 
enough  at  the  wedding,  as  is  the  case  here.  Therefore 
to  the 

WEDDING. 

"  Behold  the  fair  bejewell'd  bride, 
With  loving  bridegroom  by  her  side." 

Wxddixo-Gusbt. 

Confectionary  and  lights,  and  much  people,  nuptial 
ceremony,  priests,  waiters,  very  grand,  and  somewhat 
formal  congratulations  and  compliments,  bowls  and 
healths,  is  the  history  of  a  number  of  weddings — and 
also  of  this. 

"  What  ?  are  we  again  to  be  served  with  genteel 
scantiness  like  this  ?"  I  hear  my  fair  readers  exclaim. 
44  You  flattered  us  with  a  dainty  treat  just  now,  and  it 
turns  out  to  be  nothing  1" 

My  very  dearest  1  I  have  transgressed  against  you 
and  the  President ;  but — I  really  cannot  help  it — the 
festivals  of  life,  its  coronations,  weddings,  and  the  like, 
have  no  true  living  colours  in  my  soul.  A  solitary 
morning-hour  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  a  sigh  from  the 
breast  of  the  prisoner  for  life,  the  hand-grasp  of  two 
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friends  in  the  last  hour  of  life, — these  inspire  thoughts, 
these  cause  the  heart  to  beat  and  the  pen  to  fly, 
but  ...  . 

"But  a  wedding?! — a  moment,  when  two  hearts, 
two  eternal  spirits  become  united  together  in  the  name 
of  heaven  ?  1" 

Amen !  That  certainly  is  divine  !  If  they  only  do 
not  say  ye*  to  each  other  to-day,  so  as  afterwards  to  say 
no  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  But  I  si  a  worse  and 
worse,  for  now  am  I  casting  a  reproach  on  excellent 
human  nature. — To  order !  To  the  wedding  again  j  and 
whatever  this  will  afford,  you  shall  have,  dear  and  fair 
reader ! 

Admire  the  bride!  in  her  five-ahd-fortieth  year, 
(now  I  commit  high  treason  against  her !  Heaven  be 
merciful  to  all  my  sins  !)  she  is  still  admirable.  Her 
general  figure  is  majestic  and  slender,  her  complexion 
of  a  dazzling  white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  nature's 
genuine  carmine. 

Her  bearing  is  noble ;  one  sees  at  once  that  she  is 
made  to  please  and  to  command.  Her  style  of  dress 
is  extremely  splendid,  jewels  sparkle  in  her  hair, 
jewels  glitter  upon  her  breast  and  arms,  and  as  for 
lace,  as  for— I  know  not  what  all !  With  what  grace- 
fulness does  she  not  bow  the  knee  during  the  nuptial 
ceremony ;  with  what  majesty  does  she  not  rise  again ! 
A  quiet  dignity  pervades  all  her  movements ;  towards 
her  spouse  she  evinces  a  mild  condescension.  Her  eyes 
often  rests  with  an  expression  of  tenderness  and  admi- 
ration on  Nina,  who,  dressed  in  white  gauze,  and  her 
light  hair  arranged  as  by  the  hand  of  a  fairy,  involunta- 
rily reminds  one  of  "an  angel."     The  bride  seems 
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ever  wishful  for  Nina  to  sit  by  her  side,  and  appear  to 
regard  her  now  as  her  own  property. 

The  President  does  not  look  amiss.  He  is  still  a 
fine  looking  man,  of  an  excellent  presence,  and  though 
of  somewhat  portly  figure,  yet  he  can  scarcely  be 
accounted  an  old  man.  Besides,  the  blue  ribbon  of 
his  order  gives  a  pleasant  illusion  to  it.  Brilliants 
glitter  in  his  star,  and  love  beams  in  the  eyes  of  the 
happy  bridegroom.  He  keeps  himself  close  to  his 
consort ;  he  caresses  her  much,  but  all  with  dignity. 
He  does  not  in  any  way  expose  himself  to  the  sneer  of 
satire.  Well,  well  1  He  is  not  his  Excellency,  nor  is 
she  a  lady  of  rank  and  beauty  for  nothing.  Edla  is 
also  festively  arrayed,  and  indeed  with  taste  and  cost- 
liness. She  knows  that  this  affords  pleasure  to  her 
father.  She  is  quiet  and  serene  in  her  demeanour 
towards  everybody,  pleasant  towards  her  step-mother, 
who  is  as  much  as  is  possible  "insinuante"  towards 
her.  Edla's  eyes  dwell  ever  and  anon  on  Nina.  She 
then  tries  to  dispel  an  expression  of  disquiet.  Pro- 
fessor A.  is  near  her,  and  talks  more  for  her  than  with 
her. 

The  rest  of  the  company  form  various  silent  groups. 
We  will  betake  ourselves  to  a  less  silent  one,  well 
known  to  the  reader  no  doubt  from  former  occasions. 

Baron  H.  seats  himself  as  comfortably  as  possible 
in  an  easy  chair,  next  to  the  honourable  Mamselle 
Greta,  who,  though  somewhat  older  and  somewhat 
more  corpulent  than  when  we  saw  her  last,  is  never- 
theless a  very  handsome  and  stately  lady  still,  who 
amidst  the  disappointments  of  this  world,  unaffected 
by  time,  had  preserved  her  fine  teeth,  her  white  hands, 
and  her  good  humour. 

vol.  i.  c. 
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Baron  H.  is  still  in  search  of  a  wife,  with  or  without 
money ;  he  bestows,  however,  more  care  on  his  person, 
and  has  a  still  keener  eye  for  the  world  and  its  advan- 
tages, and  still  more  kindness  and  cheerfulness  than 
ever.  Baron  H.  and  Mamselle  Greta  are  highly  de- 
lighted to  meet  each  other  again. 

"  Well,  my  most  gracious  lady,"  said  Baron  H., 
after  the  introductory  salutations  were  over,  "  which  of 
us  would  have  expected,  when  tbi*  day  fourteen  years 
ago  we  met  at  the  house  of  the  late  D.,  that  we  should 
meet  again  on  the  very  same  day,  in  the  same  month, 
only  fourteen  years  later,  on  a  festive  occasion  like 
this  ?  At  that  time,  Mamselle  Adelaide — now  Countess 
Alaric  V. — in  her  finest  bloom.  But,  heaven  bless 
us,  why  is  she  not  here?  What's  your  opinion? 
Desertion  ?  Oh,  indeed !  ha,  ha !  I  understand  1  It's 
all  right !  Well,  well !  I  congratulate  you.  And  the 
little  good-natured  Mamselle  Ronnquist — an  excellent 
person,  where  is  she  ?  Is  she  also  prevented  ?  What 
think  you  ?  Oh,  indeed !  she  is  with  the  Countess 
Alaric ;  waits  upon  her  and  her  children ; — that's  all 
right  I  like  to  see  character  and  consistency,  and 
she  was,  fourteen  years  ago,  as  fond  of  the  Countess 
Adelaide  as  if  she  had  been  her  own  child.  But  a 
propos,  what  do  you  think  of  her  sister,  Mamselle 
Nina?" 

"  I  confess,"  said  Mamselle  Greta,  "  that  she  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  most  beautiful  creature  that  God  has 
created,  only  too  etherial — too  little  humour.  One 
fancies  that  she  might  suddenly  vanish  into  thin  air." 

"  Exactly  so,  exactly  so.  I,  for  my  part,  like  to  see 
human  beings  a  little  more  like  flesh  and  blood.  I 
should  not  wish  to  have  a  wife,  of  whom  I  might-fear 
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that  she  would  break  in  two  with  a  mere  touch.  But, 
nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  something  be- 
witching in  Mamselle  Nina's  general  demeanour* 
The  eye  follows  her  with  admiration,  and  the  thoughts 
will  not  separate  from  her.  A  veil  of  sadness  seems, 
as  it  were,  to  lie  over  her.  One  would  like  to  raise  it 
and  uncover  the  sweet  mystery  of  her  sorrow ;  for  so 
lovely  does  her  melancholy  appear,  that  it  moves  the 
heart  with  a  singular  charm  and  sweetness.  One  may 
see  that  it  is  no  grief  of  the  present,  which  is  the 
cause  of  it.  It  resembles  the  remembrances  of  disap- 
pointments and  adversities,  the  cup  of  which  has  long 
since  been  emptied ;  or  a  dark  foreboding  of  coming 
woes.  God  preserve  hert  He  indeed  must  be  a 
demon  who  could  do  her  any  harm.  Pity  it  is,  that 
she  is  so  pale, — she  is  white  as  marble,  but  some- 
times clouds,  as  it  were,  seem  to  pass  over  her, — look 
now,  even  at  this  present  moment  1 — clouds,  tinted  by 
the  rising  sun." 

"No!"  said  Mamselle  Greta,  laughing,  "that's 
going  too  far  1  I  advise  you  seriously,  Baron,  not  to 
look  at  her  too  much,  or  else  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
quite  bewitched.  You  already  speak  so  poetically, 
that  I  scarcely  recognize  you.  Rather  look  at  the 
lady  at  your  side." 

"  Gladly,  with  all  ray  heart !  Well,  my  most  gra- 
cious, who,  pray,  is  that  young  lady  that  looks  so  neat 
and  tranquil  there  ? — a  most  agreeable  exterior,  .  .  • 
with  a  most  exquisite  symmetry? " 

"  You  are  particularly  obliging  this  evening.  I  am 
fully  persuaded  sne  is  a  very  excellent  person,  but  she 
appears  to  me  a  little  heavy  and  tedious.  I  like  her 
company  best  at  a  distance.     Clara  S.  is  a  sort  of 
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legacy,  which  my  cousin — the  bride  this  evening — 
had  received  from  one  of  her  learned  friends,  a  man 
who  died  a  few  months  ago.  The  girl  possesses  no- 
thing in  the  world,  and  the  Countess  G.  intends  to 
look  out  for  a  good  match  for  her,  and  to  give  her  a 
handsome  dowry." 

M  Not  so  very  bad  1  A  very  excellent  idea !  and  the 
girl,  upon  my  word,  is  not  at  all  despicable.  She  might 
be  the  very  woman  to  make  me  a  good  wife,  if,  N.B., 
she  is  wise  enough  to  have  me.  She  looks  as  though 
she  would  make  a  most  excellent  and  very  sensible 
wife  and  housekeeper.  And  when  one  comes  to  in- 
spect her  minutely,  there  seems  to  be  something  very 
pretty  about  her, — something,  which  at  first  sight,  one 
overlooks, — something  saint-like  !...." 

"  No,  no,  Baron !  that  won't  do  1  You  seem  to  fall 
in  love  with  every  female  you  look  at,  and  make  angels 
and  saints  of  the  most  ordinary  mortals.  Take  a  glass 
of  ice,  and  return  to  reason,  Baron ! " 

"  Just  as  you  please !  But  still  I  cannot  help  ad- 
miring the  young  lady,  and  her  unexampled  composure. 
She  appears  to  live  in  the  "  golden  age,"  as  La  Bru- 
yere  calls  it.  She  troubles  herself  about  no  one,  and 
does  not  seem  to  desire  that  any  one  should  trouble 
himself  about  her.  Madame  W.,  with  her  bird  of 
paradise,  does  not  look  half  so  unconcerned.  That 
certainly  must  be  a  very  agreeable,  a  most  preferable 
condition ! " 

"That  may  all  be  very  well  for  the  golden  age,  in 
which,  I  presume,  every  thing  that  was  agreeable  pre- 
vailed, which  we  know  nothing  of  now.  But  in  our 
age  and  in  our  societies,  I  esteem  and  value  every  one 
who  is  not  silent  and  wearisome.    I  have  been. several 
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times  in  company  with  Clara,  and  never  heard  any 
thing  else  from  her  than  yu  and  no.  All  manner  of 
absurdities  and  follies  are  a  thousand  times  more 
agreeable  than  this  killing  uniformity." 

"  How  most  sweetly  entertaining  must  you  in  this 
respect  find  the  Mamselles  Fr. ;  for  they  do  not  sit 
still  a  moment,  and  talk  at  random  on  all  subjects." 

"  No,  they  afford  me  no  pleasure, — they  are  disagree- 
able ;  Clara  pleases  me  better ; — do  you  know  them  ?" 

"  A  little.  Their  father  belongs  to  those  wise  people 
who  believe,  that  daughters  should  not  cost  anything, 
and  who  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be 
like  sheep  with  a  ready-made  wool -dress  on  their  backs, 
and  this  notion  operates  most  injuriously  on  the  life 
and  conduct  of  the  girls.  They  are  seldom  able  to  be 
in  company,  and  when  they  are  they  skip  about  like 
wild  lambs." 

"  I  pity  them  most  sincerely,  and  wish  the  father 
would  alter  his  plan,  or  that  the  daughters  would  learn 
to  make  themselves  happy  at  home." 

"  Amen !  But  I  entreat  you,  do  but  look  at  the  lady 
of  General  P.  there  ....  in  blue  satin.  What  do 
you  say  to  her  complexion  and  appearance  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  fifty  X  She  has  had  many  cares,  many 
troubles  in  life ;  do  you  know  what,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
has  preserved  her  in  youthfulness  and  good  humour?" 

"  I  am  curious  to  know !" 

"  Yes,  my  gracious  lady,  when  one  considers  what  it 
is  that  assists  a  number  of  people  through  the  world, 
one  has  some  strange  thoughts  .  .  .  ." 

"  To  the  point,  to  the  subject  itself  first,  and  then 
we'll  think  of  the  thoughts.  I  feel  anxious  to  know  what 
is  the  cosmetic  of  the  General's  lady  P." 
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"  I  will  first  tell  you  what  it  is  not  $  then  you  may 
guess.  It  is  not  religion ;  it  is  not  philosophy, — 
although  she  is  a  pious  and  wisely-thinking  woman, — 
it  is  not  social  life, — it  is  not  domestic  happiness, — 
I  have  this  confession  from  her  own  lips — now  tell  me 
what  it  is  ?" 

"  Were  the  subject  in  question  relating  to  a  man, 
I  should  say — a  good  stomach ;  but  as  it  relates  to  a 
woman,  I  say — good  sleep." 

"  Quite,  quite  correct  1  How  clever  you  are.  Yes, 
she  sleeps  so  sound  and  fast  that  in  the  morning  she 
scarcely  remembers  her  troubles  of  the  previous  even- 
ing. A  good  sleep — constitutes  her  whole  philosophy. 
She  is  quite  a  different  sort  of  person  to  that  Mamselle 
Edla,  who,  with  all  her  book-dust,  has  not  been  able  to 
make  herself  at  all  more  lovely  or  beautiful  .... 
Yes,  her  immeasurable  nose  .  .  .  ." 

"  Edla,"  said  Mamselle  Greta,  with  a  tone  which  for- 
bade all  jesting,  "  Edla  is  a  person  of  whom  I  entertain 
a  very  high  opinion,  and  who,  I  am  fully  aware,  can 
be  extremely  agreeable." 

"  Oh,  Heaven  forbid !  I  cherish  the  greatest  love, — 
yes,  I  cherish  indeed  both  love  and  esteem  towards 
her.  I  am  convinced  that  she  is  a  most  excellent 
young  lady, — what  I  meant  to  remark  was  only  that 
characters  are  various." 

"  And  are  you,  indeed  aware,  that  fair  Nina  also  has 
received  a  most  excellent  education  ?  Since  her  ninth 
year  she  has  done  nothing  but  study  —  it  is  said 
mathematics  and  political  economy  ....  and  .  .  .  ." 

"  Heaven  keep  us  I  Then  I  am  not  surprised  that 
her  body  is  so  thin.  Who  can  get  fat  on  political 
economy.    I  am  quite  sure  that  Mamselle  Clara  has 
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not  studied  state  affairs;  she  will  be  the  better  house- 
wife. Ill  lay  a  wager  that  she'll  get  more  suitors  than 
fair  Mamselle  Nina." 

"  I  confess  that  I  have  not  the  taste  of  these  suitors. 
I  rather  hold  with  Count  Louis  R.,  who  hovers  majes- 
tically round  Nina  as  the  hawk  round  the  dove." 

M  Yes,  yes,  hawk,  that's  the  psfcper  term.  He  is  a 
confoundedly  talented  handsome  fellow,  but  he  really 
has  something  of  the  nature  of  a  bird  of  prey  about 
him.  I  should  not  like  to  be  his  wife  for  all  his  riches 
and  high  rank." 

M  What  do  you  say  ?  He  is  generally  looked  upon 
as  an  unquestionable  character.  I  have  heard  him 
mentioned  as  one  of  those  models  of  perfection,  which 
entre  nous  are  my  antipathy,  partly  because  I  have  no 
fdth  in  them,  and  partly  because  I  have  always  found 
them  extremely  tedious.  He  is  said  to  be  a  man  with- 
out a  fault!" 

44  Ah,  my  most  gracious  lady,  perhaps  he  may  not 
have  faults  such  as  are  generally  called  so,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  so  many  failures,  as  probably  to  be  no  better 
than  actual  vice.  Entre  nout,  he  is  a  man  without  a 
heart,  and  his  justice  deals  only  with  the  sword.  But 
hear  the  lively  conversation!  and  the  new  couple  have 
only  eyes  and  ears  for  each  other — one  must  confess, 
it  is  quite  edifying !  Matrimony,  my  gracious  lady,  is 
a  most  estimable  arrangement  and  a  great  means  of 
happiness  on  earth.  A  good  w.fe  is  as  David  says,  more 
precious  than  gold  and  rubies." 

"  It  may  be  that  David  makes  use  of  the  same  ex- 
pression, but  I  certainly  know,  that  those  are  the  words 
of  Solomon,"  said  Mamselle  Greta  who  was  pretty  well 
versed  in  her  bible. 
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"  Exactly  so !  Pere  et  fils  all  speak  generally  alike ; 
an  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  both.  I  assure  you  my 
gracious  lady  that  my  intended  wife  shall  never  repent 
the  day  in  which  I  became  her  husband ;  nobody  shall 
value  her  more,  nobody  shall  behave  more  kindly  to 
her  than  I." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it,  my  dearest  Baron  X  But  why  do 
you  not  prove  your  doctrine  by  your  actions  V 

"  Why,  my  gracious  lady,  did  you  give  me  the  denial 
just  when  I  was  about  following  your  advice  ?  It  is 
now  ten  years  since." 

Mamselle  Greta  was  somewhat  embarrassed,  but  soon 
collected  herself,  and  said  unconcerned : 

"  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  how  you  thought 
of  passing  your  time  when  a  married  man  V 

"  Oh,  you  really  are  very  kind  ;  but  I  candidly  con- 
fess that  1  have  not  decided  anything  about  it.  I  think 
of  waiting  for  the  good  advice  of  my  wife.  One  thing 
is  clear  to  me,  that  we  shall  begin  each  day  with  getting 
up,  and  finish  it  with  going  to  bed." 

4 'Well,"  said  Mamselle  Greta,  "  that  sounds  atleast 
novel,  and  not  in  the  least  trivial.  I  wish  you  success, 
Baron,  to  this  fine  and  original  idea.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  your  marriage  will  prove  uncommonly  happy, 
especially — "  Mamselle  Greta  stopped. 

"What  especially?"  inquired  Baron  H.,  curi- 
ously* 

"  Most  especially  for  your  wife,  as  the  house  is  al- 
ready blessed  with  a  Filius  beforehand,"  said  Mamselle 
Greta  with  sarcastic  tone  and  gesture. 

These  words  had  the  strange  effect  of  somewhat  con- 
fusing Baron  H.,  who  smartly  replied :  "  Exactly  so, 
exactly  so  1"  but  soon  added  quite  composedly :  "  And 
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if  she  will  not  be  satisfied  with  it,  then  I  shall  not  be 
satisfied  with  her." 

Mamselle  Greta  looked  a  little  offended.  Baron  H. 
rose  up  and  joined  a  yawning  group. 

My  dear  reader,  I  fear  you  find  yourself  a  little 
weary,  a  matter  in  this  every-day  life  sometimes  quite 
unavoidable.  However,  we  may  occasionally  use  ex- 
traordinary means  to  disenmye  ourselves ;  and  for  your 
sake,  my  reader,— -whose  good  humour  I  shall  most 
studiously  endeavour  to  maintain, — I  will  here  exhibit 
one  of  my  magic  arts. 

I  dismiss  the  company,  extinguish  the  lights,  finish 
the  wedding,  and  send  everybody  to  bed. 

And  now  it  is  night,  and  with  its  pleasant  wings 
sleep  touches  the  eyelids  of  men,  and  their  souls  rest 
in  the  cloud-enveloped  land  of  dreams.  The  lawyer 
forgets  his  law  suits ;  the  labourer  his  toil ;  the  man 
of  the  world  his  tedious  day ;  the  unfortunate  the 
cause  of  his  tears, — sweet,  blessed  sleep  !  All  this  by 
thy  means !  But  shouldest  thou  any  where  find  eyes, 
which  thou  canst  not  close,  being  kept  open  and  be- 
numbed till  the  brain  at  the  same  time  chills,  till  the 
heart  bleeds, — then  go,  gentle  sleep,  entreat  thy  paler 
brother  to  come, — he  is  the  right  physician. 

Perhaps,  dear  reader,  you  think  after  this  wandering 
flight,  so  far  distant  from  my  subject,  that  I  myself  am 
asleep.  As  a  proof  to  the  contrary,  I  will  relate  to  you 
something  of— 

EDLA. 

Many  persons  are,  in  heart  and  love,  younger  at 
forty  than  twenty  years  of  age.  Such  was  the  case 
with  Edla.      Her  appearance,  however,  manifested 
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more  composure  and  firmness  than  what  is  commonly 
called  love  of  life.  Her  gaze  was  wonderfully  bright 
and  penetrating ;  not  every  one  was  able  to  stand  open- 
eyed  before  it  One  felt  that  the  soul,  of  which  it  was 
the  medium  of  expression,  had  fought  its  way  through 
to  the  victory  of  peace,  that  not  slumbering,  but  with 
indefatigable  search,  with  determined  penetration,  she 
had  attained  to  a  clear  perception  of  what  life  is.  Yes ! 
Edla  had  fought  indeed ; — traces  of  suffering  on  her 
countenance,  not  to  be  mistaken,  a  half-suppressed 
sigh,  which  sometimes  heaved  her  breast,  bore  evidence 
of  it  However,  be  this  as  it  may,  now  every  thing 
was  suppressed,  calmed,  and  reconciled.  All  was  well. 
Silently  had  she  suffered  and  fought  No  one  had  a 
word  to  relate  of  Edla's  sufferings,  and  she  herself 
least  of  all. 

We  left  Edla  fourteen  years  ago  at  her  first  acquaint- 
ance with  a  more  profound  education.  Full  of  ardour 
and  zeal  she  proceeded  on  her  course.  She  thirsted 
after  knowledge  aud  truth.  With  her  look  now  raised 
towards  heaven,  then  downward  into  the  depths  of  her 
own  heart  in  scrutinizing  self-examination,  consulting 
the  doctrines  of  the  sages,  she  lived  a  qaietand  happy 
life,  and  her  soul  was  full  of  fair  hopes,  and  a  rich 
future ;  but  all  at  once  her  solitary  life  was  disturbed. 
Her  little  sister  Mina  died,  and  Nina  fell  into  a  con- 
sumptive sickness,  a  case  of  no  common  occurrence  in 
a  twin  which  loses  its  kindred  soul,  its  other  half  in 
life.  Edla  saved  her  from  death,  and  a  profound  sym- 
pathy for  the  tender  being  filled  her  whole  soul.  She 
took  the  child  to  her  heart  and  called  her  her  child. 
Demoiselle  Ronnquist  had  left  the  house  of  the  Presi- 
dent, in  order  to  follow  Adelaide.     Nina  remained 
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under  Edla's  guardianship  and  care.  Edla  became 
Nina's  mother.  She  divided  her  life  between  her,  her 
father,  and  her  books. 

Success  to  books!    But  who  grows  wise  through 
books  alone  f 

What  does  the  man  do,  when  seized  with  the  thirst 
for  knowledge  t  Why,  in  his  youthful  years  he  goes 
to  the  University,  attends  the  lectures  of  the  learned, 
lays  the  foundation  for  some  future  science ;  he  reads, 
takes  snuff,  rubs  his  forehead,  (no  one  hardly  would 
credit  it,  how  greatly  these  latter  operations  facilitate 
the  development  of  ideas,)  enters  into  argument  with 
his  colleagues — an  excellent  exercise  both  for  the 
understanding  and  the  feelings; — excitement,  life, 
emulation,  bonds  of  friendship,  wise  teachers,  easily 
accessible  means  of  knowledge,  even  the  academical 
atmosphere  itself,  in  which  he  breathes,  all  lead  him 
onwards  and  contribute  to  elevate  his  feelings,  to 
cherish  the  aspiring  thought,  and  to  advance  him  to 
the  Magister*  If  the  laurel-wreath  is  won,  and  the 
thirst  after  knowledge  is  still  equally  strong,  he  has 
another  goblet  out  of  which  he  can  drink,  and  that  is 
—the  world  I  On  the  summit  of  Montblanc  he  can 
behold  the  stars,  collect  gold  in  the  mines  of  Golconda, 
sail  with  Captain  Ross  to  the  North-pole,  see  the  sun 
go  down  from  the  coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  read  Runic 
in  Iceland  and  Sanscrit  in  India,  view  the  ruins  of 
Asia  and  the  new  states  of  America.  The  palaces  of 
kings  and  the  dark  abodes  of  criminals  are  open  to  him ; 
he  has  access  to  the  studies  and  laboratories  of  the 
learned.    Fortunate  man !    Ought  he  not  to  become 

*  The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
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enlightened  and  acquainted  with  everything  in  the 
world  ? 

Edla  was  twenty-two  years  old  before  she  began  to 
think  and  to  work  with  any  order,  with  any  degree  of 
method.  An  irreparable,  a  blank  of  wasted  time  lay 
behind  her.  And  besides  ....  long  live  the  philan- 
thropic principles  of  our  time,  even  in  reference  to 
female  education !  but  who  does  not  see  how  unlike, 
how  different  is  it  to  nature,  how  few  the  opportunities 
and  means  of  acquiring  real  knowledge  !  I  need  not 
point  out  the  difference ;  it  strikes  the  eye ;  perhaps 
there  should,  there  must  be  one — I  do  not  know  1 — It 
has  often  appeared  to  me  as  if  nature  had  a  quiet  voice 
in  the  matter;  and  if  it  be  so,  thou  good  and  wise 
mother,  then  thy  daughters  will  gladly  obey  thee, — 
thou  wilt  therefore  perhaps  bring  them  nearer  to  thy 
breast  Certain  it  is,  that  Edla  deeply  felt  the  bonds 
which  had  fettered  her  aspiring  spirit  and  still  fetter  it. 
To  this  came  the  change  in  her  situation.  She  looked 
at  her  father,  who  now  needed  her  more  than  ever;  she 
contemplated  the  child,  which  she  had  rescued  from 
the  jaws  of  death, — and  she  did  what  many  had  done 
before  her,  what  many  will  do  after  her, — she  resigned 
herself;  and  this  sacrifice  of  the  development  of 
her  character,  of  the  acquirement  of  more  profound 
knowledge— perhaps  of  all  sacrifices  the  most  difficult 
— this  after  a  short  contest  brought  her  to  a  decision, 
and  she  quietly  rejoined  the  family  circle. 

Perhaps  Edla's  sacrifice  was  less  great  than  it  ap- 
peared to  herself.  I  said,  that  one  does  not  grow  wise 
from  books  alone ;  no !  not  through  books,  not  through 
wise  men,  not  through  all  the  world,  if  one  does  not 
bear   within  one's   self  the  rearing,  the  modelling 
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power,  which  from  scattered  fragments  fashions  the 
harmonious  form,  or — to  speak  more  simply  and  equally 
as  well — if  one  does  not  understand  how  to  draw  a 
rational  conclusion.  But  this  capability  was  Edla's 
noble  gift  of  God,  and  should  any  one  be  disposed  to 
reproach  her  view  of  the  world  with  a  degree  of  par- 
tiality, let  him  remember  the  circumstances  under  which 
she  at  first  came  to  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of 
life.  The  impressions  of  her  youth,  the  bent  of  her 
character  and  her  mind  led  her  to  become  fond  of  the 
most  ancient  philosophers  of  the  human  race.  They 
entered  readily  into  her  mind,  for  they  stood  in  close 
relationship  with  her  deepest  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Nothing  had  Edla  experienced  so  deeply,  so  fearfully 
in  her  own  life  as  the  might  of  destiny,  as  an  inflexible 
mutt,  under  whose  iron  yoke  man  is  compelled  to  bow, 
murmuring  or  praying — contending  or  complying — no 
matter !  he  must !  This  impression  remained,  but  it 
assumed  another  form.  She  still  felt  the  power  of  an 
external  must;  more  strongly,  however,  she  felt  the 
inward  power  which  in  spite  of  the  former  improves 
our  proper  life,  and  on  the  weighty  stone,  which  weighs 
down  humanity,  raises  another  step,  on  which  it  mounts 
upwards  to  the  heaven  of  eternal  liberty.  She  felt  that 
man,  like  Prometheus,  may  be  chained  to  the  rock,  and 
though  with  a  lacerated  heart,  still  bid  defiance  to  all 
the  powers  of  the  world,  and  from  the  beginning  to  tho 
end  of  life's  drama,  still  suffer  and  resolve  quietly, 
firmly,  and  unwearingly.  Edla  also  remained  the  same, 
though  with  a  difference ;  for  she  had  been  strong  in 
murmuring,  but  now  she  was  strong  in  resignation. 
Complaint,  bitterness,  despair,  departed  for  ever  from 
her  breast.     She  bowed,  kissing  the  mercifully  severe 
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hand  which  calls  forth  the  imperishable  flowers  of 
virtue  amidst  the  coldest  storms.  This  became  to  her 
the  fairest  flower  of  humanity,  and  of  the  whole  uni- 
verse. Round  this  axis  revolved  all  existence;  the 
storms  of  fate  did  but  promise  its  development ;  and 
as  the  sun-flower  turns  itself  towards  the  sun — so  did 
she  to  God.  Strength,  capacity  of  self-denial,  equa- 
nimity, and  a  tranquillity  incapable  of  being  shaken 
by  any  contingencies  whatever,  purity  of  heart  and  the 
thoughts  which  raise  themselves  to  God, — this  Edla 
sought  and  found ;  also  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
she  principally  embraced  those  which  promoted  this 
tendency,  and  in  her  view  of  the  world,  she  regarded 
man  as  above  all  things  ordained  to  warfare  and  self- 
denial  But  her  views  were  clear ;  out  of  sufferings 
sprang  up  the  laurel  of  victory,  and  the  crown  of 
thorns  became  the  crown  of  glory.  She  resigned 
herself  cheerfully  to  the  lot,  which  necessity  enjoined, 
she  fulfilled  her  duties  from  the  very  bottom  of  her 
heart.  As  to  its  suffering,  as  to  its  growing  weary, 
was  a  matter  of  little  consequence  to  her:  it  re- 
mained unalterably  one  thing,  and  continued  to  beat 
in  quiet  anticipation  of  the  great  change,  when  purified 
from  sin  and  set  free  from  the  fetters  of  earth,  it 
would  be  permitted  to  rest  in  the  eternal  love-glowing 
heart,  the  original  source  and  plenitude  of  life. 

How  came  it  then  that  Edla,  in  spite  of  this  power 
and  inward  peace,  was  still  not  agreeable  to  others  f 

Others  1  Yes,  if  there  were  no  others,  one  might 
enjoy  more  peace  with  one's  self;  only  it  might  be 
difficult  to  say  what  this  self tnen  would  be.  Edla  had 
arrived  at  the  age  in  which  the  soul  generally  renders 
herself  independent  of  the  body,  when  external  de- 
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formity  or  beauty  does  not  exercise  any,  or  only  an  in- 
considerable influence  on  tbe  weal  or  woe  of  life.  In 
Edla's  case,  this  independence  ought  to  have  been 
more  perfect  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  person ;  but 
her  youthful  days  had  left  deep  traces  in  her  soul,  and 
the  clouds  that  obscured  her  morning  cast  a  shadow 
over  her  whole  life.  She  cherished  a  deep  self-mistrust 
with  regard  to  the  impression  she  produced  on  others. 
She  was  convinced  of  her  not  being  liked ;  she  even 
feared  that  she  could  never  be  loved  ;  she  also  believed 
that  her  exterior,  her  look,  her  deportment  had  a  too 
repelling  effect  This  belief,  a  little  pride,  fear  of  be- 
coming troublesome,  still  more— fear  of  exciting  un- 
pleasant feeling  in  good  people,  all  this  operated  on 
her  mind  in  producing  a  sort  of  shrinking  from  her 
fellow-creatures.  But,  herein  Kdla  did  herself  in- 
justice, for  few  persons  were  more  loved  than  she  was 
by  those  who  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  her ;  and 
how  many  a  one  do  we  not  find  besides  even  in  social 
life,  who  forgets  the  shell  over  the  kernel  But  this 
very  reservedness  awakened  the  same  in  others ;  not 
being  loved,  she  was  feared.  She  was  quiet  when  in 
company*  and  always  remained  a  stranger  to  its  life  and 
sports.  And,  friendly  reader,  if  such  be  our  case,  if 
we  are  sensible  of  this:  "  Is  it  then  not  better  to  re- 
main in  solitude  ?" 

Happy  he  who  can  be  so  with  joy — yes,  who  in  very 
solitude  finds  his  richest  gains.  So  Edla.  Her  as- 
piring soul  fled  for  life  and  for  enjoyment  to  a  higher 
home.  She  found  this  among  the  stars,  whose  paths 
•he  knew — she  had  this  in  the  sanctuary  of  philosophy. 
From  thence  she  saw  light  spreading  over  the  world, 
from  thence  she  derived  peace  with  it,  and  peace  with 
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herself.  It  is  true,  she  lived  more  in  the  supersentient 
than  sensual  life.  She  resembled  more  the  bird  of 
Paradise  which  soars  above  the  earth,  than  the  nightin- 
gale which  there  builds  her  nest  and  sings.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  was,  that  she  had  better  knowledge  of 
mankind  than  the  generality  of  men  ;  and  that  generally 
speaking  she  had  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  life  of 
heaven  than  that  of  earth.  She  loved  truth  above 
everything ;  she  knew  how  to  appreciate  merit  from 
whatever  quarter  it  proceeded.  She  knew  how  to  for- 
give a  fault ;  but  with  secret  disgust  she  turned  away 
from  all  effeminacy  and  laxity,  all  selfishness  and  little- 
mindedness.  And  yet  Edla  was  mild.  I  have  scarcely 
ever  known  a  person  that  was  so  mild.  She  could  not 
apprehend  the  weakness  of  her  equals,  but  she  con- 
demned no  one  ;  she  condemned  the  thing  and  not  the 
person,  and  involuntarily  only  shunned  him  who  had 
committed  something  base.  With  herself  only  was 
Edla  severe,  and  with  one  other  person ;  and  that  was 
the  child  of  her  cares,  the  darling  of  her  heart — Nina, 
Nina  was  not  suffered  to  be  weak ;  Nina  must  invo- 
luntarily do  what  was  good  and  just,  and  could  not 
advance  the  excuse  which  passes  with  many — namely, 
a  neglected  and  weak  education.  Nina  was  brought 
up  with  "  the  milk  of  reason ;"  she  was  not  suffered  to 
deviate  from,  or  loiter  on  the  path  of  virtue.  Yes,  to- 
ward Nina,  Edla  was  severe,  but  she  also  loved  her 
more  than  herself.  And  however  distrustful  Edla  was 
with  regard  to  the  feelings  of  others  towards  herself, 
she  was  nevertheless  sure  of  being  loved  by  Nino. 
Could  it,  indeed,  be  otherwise  ?  Had  Edla  not  given 
her  the  best  she  was  possessed  of  ? — her  knowledge, 
her  heart  ?    And  Nina's  child-like  devotion,  her  neces- 
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sity  of  being  always  with  Edla,  her  peacefulness  under 
her  guidance,  how  charmingly  did  they  not  testify  of 
it  ?  The  feeling  of  being  intimate  and  united  with  so 
noble,  so  sweet  a  creature,  cast  many  an  earthly  bliss 
into  Edia's  heavenly  life.  But  the  ideal  beauty  which 
Edla  cherished  in  her  memory  and  in  her  hopes  was, 
as  it  were,  realized  in  Nina.  And  this  was  in  a  great 
measure  her  own  work.  When  she  afterwards  beheld 
Nina  so  charming  and  so  amiable,  Edla  felt  disposed 
to  idolize  her  own  work,  she  experienced  all  the  weak- 
ness of  a  tender  mother  for  her  child.  But  she  com- 
bated this  weakness  and  conquered  it.  She  possessed 
in  a  peculiar  manner  that  deep  and  powerful  love,  which 
would  nourish  its  babe  with  the  last  drop  of  its  blood, 
and  who  would  see  the  precious  darling  bleed  and 
perish  rather  than  sink  and  degrade  himself. 
Thus  much  of  Edla;  now  a  word  also  of 


Look  into  a  clear  fountain  in  the  moment  when  the 
day  divides  itself  from  the  night ;  see  by  the  magic 
dawn  of  morning  the  sky  with  its  bright  stars  reflect- 
ing itself  there,  and  you  have  a  picture  of  Nina's  soul. 
So  pure  was  she ;  so  gleamed  eternal  truths  in  the  very 
depths  of  her  being,  but  they  shone  through  a  twilight. 
There  was  a  foretelling  of  light — not  the  light  itself. 
She  was  like  man  in  his  primeval  state,  man  in  his  in- 
nocence— in  his  first  hallowed  beauty.  Her  soul 
appeared  to  be  in  unison  with  the  beautiful  body,  thus 
pleasantly  did  they  harmonize,  that  they  appeared  to 
have  been  moulded  together.  Her  character  was  full 
of  that  calm  cordiality  which  knows  nothing  of  attract* 
ing  attention.     Careless,   but  shy,   she  was  quietly 
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collected  within  herself.  It  did  both  heart  and  mind 
good  to  see  her.  How  beautiful  and  harmonious  were 
not  the  motions  of  her  soft  arm,  of  the  fair,  well- formed 
hands ;  her  gait  how  floating,  her  carriage  how  simple 
and  noble  !  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  her  countenance  2  but 
if  you  had  seen  the  fair  and  finely  arched  forehead 
under  the  light  soft  hair ;  the  gaze  of  the  eye  under 
the  long  dark  eyelids ;  the  small  Grecian  nose  ;  the  be- 
witching mouth ;  the  beautiful  oval  of  her  face,  and 
in  addition  to  all  this,  a  skin  like  snow — then  you 
would  have  agreed  with  Mamselle  Greta  that  she  was 
the  loveliest  being  of  God's  creation.  Her  eyes  have 
the  same  form  as  those  of  her  sister  Adelaide  without 
their  vivid  brightness ;  over  Nina's  dark  blue  eyes  lay 
as  it  were  a  fog,  a  sort  of  moist  darkness,  whose  charm 
was  indescribable.  There  was  a  something  melancholy, 
something  dreamy  in  her  look ;  it  was  not  light,  not 
bright  life,  but  something  full  of  forebodings,  some- 
thing of  an  inward  emotion.  Her  attentive  listening 
to  the  remarks  of  others  proved  that  her  heart  and  soul 
were  engaged  in. the  subject,  and  when  the  words 
flowed  over  her  rosy  lips,  somewhat  slowly  but  so 
noble,  so  graceful,  and  with  a  voice  which  was  music 
itself,  then  one  learned  to  estimate  the  worth  of  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  but,  perhaps,  most  neglected  of 
man's  endowments. 

All  the  world  at  present  talks  of  education ;  why 
should  not  I  of  Nina's?  She  had  been  a  child,  she 
had  grown  up  to  youth,  and  had  read  few  of  the  so* 
called  children's  books,  scarcely  any  novels;— none 
of  Madame  Genlis',  nor  of  La  Fontaines'.  Hence  she 
did  not  live  in  the  erroneous  notion,  that  in  life  out- 
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ward  happiness  must  necessarily  follow  inward  virtue 
and  goodness;  she  had  not  learned  to  think  on  the 
most  ordiriary  action  of  Christian  charity,  that  a  lover 
would  peep  through  the  key-hole  and  fall  into  ecstasy 
about  it.  She  thought  little  of  the  "  le  qu'en  dira-t-on  V* 
for  she  had  not  been  accustomed  by  romance,  or  by  her 
every-day  life  to  exist  only  for  the  opinions  and  inclina- 
tions of  others.  She  had  not  studied  man  upon  the 
little  stage  of  social  life.  On  the  other  hand  she  had 
early  contemplated  man  upon  the  great  stage  of  the 
world.  Edla  made  her  early  acquainted  with  the  great 
and  beautiful  characters  of  history,  with  the  pure 
doctrines  of  the  sages.  She  was  not  afraid  to  let  her 
see  the  realities  of  life,  but  she  exhibited  them  to  her 
by  the  reflection  of  a  higher  light  She  showed  her 
virtue  suffering,  the  wise  unappreciated  and  despised 
— she  taught  her  to  know  life  in  all  its  greatness  and 
all  its  bitterness.  She  wished  to  teach  her  to  love 
virtue  for  its  own  sake,  and  Nina  became  enamoured 
with  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  whilst  looking  on  the 
picture  of  excellence  and  truth,  became  changed  into 
the  same  image,  even  without  being  conscious  of  it 
herself.  She  herself  became  true  and  excellent.  Edla 
thought :  *'  I  will  familiarize  her  with  the  heights  of 
humanity,  and  strengthen  her  moral  gaze  with  the 
brightness  of  deity,  so  that  when  she  descends  into 
every-day  life,  her  eye  may  not  become  dazzled  by  the 
splendour  of  the  world,  nor  her  soul  fettered  by  the 
baubles  of  life.  She  shall  become  happy  in  the  happi- 
ness of  the  noblest  among  mankind,  conscious  of  pos- 
sessing one's  soul,  superior  to  all  earthly  vicissitudes, 
maintaining  peace  and  liberty,  and  the  power  whether 
living  or  dying  of  working  wholly  and  solely  for  the 
eternal  good. 
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It  was  after  the  same  view  that  Edla  cultivated  and 
improved  Nina's  sense  of  beauty.  She  early  initiated 
her  with  the  purity  and  harmony  of  sounds,  into  the 
beauty  of  forms;  and  the  charms  and  the  beauty, 
which  Nina  contemplated,  gradually  left  an  impress  in 
her  own  soul.  Edla  endeavoured  to  fetter  Nina's,  and 
bent  her  inclination  rather  to  the  creative  art,  than  to 
music,  whose  sounds  had  a  too  powerfully  agitating 
effect  on  her  soul :  and  Nina  was  often  occupied  in 
copying  a  Grecian  muse  or  a  Jupiter,  or  absorbed  in 
the  contemplation  of  a  Holy  Mary,  of  a  thorn-crowned, 
suffering  Christ  No  Ariadne  in  tears,  no  Hercules 
on  the  pyre,  was  allowed  to  become  the  subject  of 
Nina's  pencil.  Every  thing  of  a  weak,  every  thing  of 
an  impassioned  nature,  every  thing  which  expressed 
the  disorder  of  the  mind,  the  inconsistency  of  man, 
Edla  kept  away,  as  improper  subjects.  She  wished 
— exactly  the  reverse  of  what  is  commonly  done — to 
develop  Nina's  reason  before  her  imagination,  she 
wished  to  call  forth  and  strengthen  that  faculty  before 
she  knew  anything  of  the  excitement  of  the  feelings. 
Hence  she  banished  from  Nina's  presence  all  traces  of 
disquietude,  of  violent  passions.  She  imposed  calm- 
ness on  her  brow,  and,  in  order  to  be  able  to  remove 
the  infinite  softness  and  sensibility  of  Nina's  charac- 
ter, Edla  restrained  herself  from  manifesting  the  ten- 
der affection  she  felt ;  yes,  she  even  refused  to  notice 
the  innocent  caresses  of  the  child,  and  seldom  returned 
them.  Perhaps  Edla  had  another  reason  tor  this,  as 
is  hinted  to  us  in  the  following  anecdote 

Edla  was  one  day  in   company  with   her  friend, 

^-ofessor  A. ;  Nina,  who  was  then  nine)  years  of  age, 

to  her  and  offered  her  charming  little  lips  to  her 
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for  a  kiss.  Edla  quietly  refused  ber  caresses,  to  the 
evident  disquietude  of  the  little  one.  "  What !  "  said 
Professor  A.  softly,  "can  you  refrain  from  kissing  the 
rose?"  "Do  you  wish  that  I  should  let  it  fade!" 
replied  Edla,  and  pointed  to  her  own  constantly  chap- 
ped and  wounded  lips. 

Had  Edla  been  permitted  to  complete  what  she  had 
begun,  had  the  weakness  of  others,  the  wickedness  of 
others,  .  .  .  however,  we  will  not  anticipate.  Have  we 
said  enough  of  Nina  ?  Have  we  stated  how  she  received 
strength  from  Edla  to  conquer  her  natural  listlessness, 
and  learned  industry  by  Edla's  example,  and  how, 
notwithstanding  this,  a  dream-like  melancholy  mood 
frequently  overcame  her  j  how  this  inclination,  beside 
her  bodily  weakness,  was  a  source  of  disquietude  to 
Edla  ?  then  we  have  said  enough  of  Nina  at  present, 
Nina's  soul  resembled  a  temple,  but  without  any  worship 
in  it  yet ;  it  was  a  world  over  which  no  sun  had  yet  arisen. 
The  warmth  of  a  higher  life  was  wanting  yet. 

But  what, — the  reader  will  think — what,  indeed,  did 
the  President  say  to  one  of  his  little  ones,  as  he  called 
her,  receiving  a  learned  education? 

TUB  PRESIDENT 

Was  converted  by  Edla ;  through  her  experience  he 
became  convinced,  that  a  high  intellectual  culture  only 
renders  woman  more  agreeable  and  happy.  Edla  had 
made  it  the  task  of  her  life  to  render  her  father  happy, 
and  for  his  sake,  and  in  order  to  be  an  agreeable  com- 
panion, she  appeared  to  have  changed  her  naturally 
serious  and  quiet  demeanour.  With  him  she  was  gay, 
communicative,  and  she  caused  him  to  feel  a  comfort 
in  his  house,  which  oven  exceeded  thut  of  the  time  of 
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his  late  Frederika.  The  President,  on  his  part,  also 
formed  such  a  truly  tender  attachment  towards  his 
daughter,  and  had  such  a  confidence  in  her,  that  he 
left  all  his  household  affairs  to  her  superintending  care, 
and  gave  her  perfect  liberty  to  educate  Nina  according 
to  her  own  judgment  He  thereby  hoped  to  reap  the 
same  pleasure  from  the  younger  as  from  the  elder 
daughter,  and  so  every  thing  went  on  excellently, 
until  the  President  engaged  in  the  affair  with  little 
Cupid,  and  began  to  talk  of  the  grave  in  order  to  get 
to  the  wedding. 

Now  X  (dear  reader,  may  I  not  say  we)  feel  tempted 
to  cast  a  glance  at  what  Adelaide  had  done  during  the 
course  of  the  last  fourteen  years.  First  and  last,  eight 
children,  all  exceedingly  handsome,  and  excellent  and 
happy  as  their  mother.  She  had  nursed  them  all  her- 
self, she  had  petted  them,  and  played  with  them,  she 
had  taught  them  to  sing  and  to  read ;  had  taught  them 
to  love  the  sun,  joy,  and  God,  and  to  believe  in  Papa 
Alaric  as  in  the  gospel.  Count  Alaric  lived  only  for 
his  wife,  whom  he  worshipped;  for  his  children,  in 
whose  education  he  took  a  part;  for  his  subjects, 
whom  he  rendered  happy.  Adelaide  'gave  them  be- 
nignity and  joy ;  he  taught  them  history,  and  many 
other  excellent  things.  Demoiselle  Ronnquist  read 
French  and  English  with  the  three  daughters.  None 
of  them  could  be  compared  with  Nina ;  but  they  pro- 
mised to  become  excellent  and  energetic  members  of 
society,  such  as  prosper  well  in  the  world.  Adelaide 
devoted  much  of  her  time  to  her  children ;  but  still 
she  ever  remained  like  a  song  of  joy  to  the  whole  vici- 
nity, indispensable  at  all  festivities;  and  wherever  her 
fair  good  countenance  was  seen,  in  the  cottage  or  in 
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the  palace,  at  the  death-bed  or  at  tbe  wedding,  she 
was  hailed  as  a  messenger  from  heaven,  sent  for  con- 
solation or  rejoicing*  She  was  yet  the  nean  in  white- 
ness, in  fresh  spirits,  in  ease  and  gracefulness,  and 
home  and  love  was  the  fresh  wave  wherein  she  bathed 
her  wings. 

Of  Alaric  and  Adelaide  it  may  further  be  said,  as 
Job  saith  of  certain  people : 

"  Their  substance  increaseth."* 

"  Their  seed  is  established  in  their  sight — with  them 
and  their  offsprings  before  their  eyes." 

"  Their  houses  are  safe  from  fear,  neither  is  the  rod 
of  God  upon  them." 

"  Their  bull  gendereth  and  faileth  not  \  their  cow 
calveth  and  casteth  not  her  calf." 

"  They  send  forth  their  little  ones  like  a  flock,  and 
their  children  dance." 

"They  take  timbrel  and  harp,  and  rejoice  at  the 
sound  of  the  organ.  They  spend  their  days  in  wealth." 

In  a  word, — they  belonged  to  the  fortunate  of  the 
earth.  J  have  seen  many  like  them,  and  contemplated 
their  life  with  amazement 

"  Whilst  others  die  in  the  bitterness  of  their  soul, 
and  have  never  eaten  their  bread  with  pleasure." 

But 

"  Who  will  teach  God  knowledge  ? " 

AND   ANGELICA? 

Such  was  many  a  one's  inquiry,  when  the  Countess 
M.,  after  a  two  years'  residence  in  Rome,  returned 
without  her. 

Happy  are  they,  who  live  their  full  time  of  life  on 

*  Luther's  version. 
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earth,  who  thoroughly  improve  their  talent,  and  amidst 
continually  loftier  creations,  unfold  the  rich  treasure 
that  lies  in  the  depths  of  their  soul.  They  are  the 
heroes  of  life's  drama,  the  glorious  Genii  of  the  earth. 

Earthly  life  has  also  mute  spirits.  They  think  the 
deepest,  they  feel  most  fervently,  hut  they  do  not  find 
words  to  express  the  things  divine  which  their  ear 
hears.  They  pass  on  without  being  understood,  they 
hasten  away  like  silent  shadows  ?  of  all  the  children  of 
earth,  those  are  frequently  the  most  unfortunate.  But 
we  know,  that  an  angel  will  one  day  loosen  their 
tongue. 

There  are  also  beings,  who,  it  is  true,  live  but  for  a 
moment,  but  to  whom  it  is  given  to  speak  a  word,  the 
sound  of  which  reverberates  through  eternity.  They 
also  are  happy !  Their  life  was  full,  though  short, — 
was  a  Dithyramb,  sung  in  the  temple  of  immortality. 

Angelica  belonged  to  these  last.  Her  ardent  soul 
consumed  the  shell  in  which  it  lived,  and  the  unremit- 
ting diligence  with  which  she  laboured  in  Rome  wasted 
away  her  strength.  She  died  with  the  pencil  in  her 
hand,  whilst  endeavouring  to  add  a  few  more  touches 
to  the  picture  of  the  angel  who  salutes  Mary,  with : 
"  Hail,  thou  highly  favoured  of  the  Lord  1"  She  de- 
parted to  behold  more  closely  the  original  forms  of 
beauty,  which  she  had  imagined,  and  to  worship  with 
them. 

Her  last  painting,  her  farewell  remembrance  to  the 

world,  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Countess  M. 

No  one  can  contemplate  it  without  deep  emotion.    No 

'an  especially  can  look  upon  Mary  and  that  ex- 

-.  in  her  whole  character :  "  Behold  the  hand- 

the  Lord !"  without  feeling  these  words  as  the 
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theme  also  of  her  life.  No  one  can  gaze  at  this  picture, 
without  believing  in  a  higher  purity  and  holiness:  it 
affords  a  glimmering  of  heaven  and  attracts  the  soul 
to  it.    Angelica  has  not  lived  in  vain. 

And  who  that  has  done  so,  if  he  has  ardently  striven 
if  he  has  conscientiously  laboured,  has  lived  in 
vain  ?  even  were  it  for  one  morning  hour !  1  He  may 
not  have  completed  anything,  but  he  has  thrown  out 
a  spark,  which  will  continue  to  enlighten  the  night  of 
many;  he  has  prepared  instruments  for  others;  this 
also  is  excellent  and  gladdening. 

Our  short  life  1  how  soon  does  it  run  out !  Let  m 
unite  it  to  that  of  our  fellow  men — and  it  will  become 
immortal,  even  upon  earth  I 


And  the  dear  Otto,  and  the  bad  Countess  Augusta, 
and  the  lovely  Baroness,  and  his  Excellency,  her  hus- 
band ?— They  have  all  died  of  the  cholera. 

WORLDLY   LIFE. 

"  Drink  I  they  fly,  the  bubbling 
Pearl-drops!  drink!" 

France. 

To  what  shall  I  compare  worldly  life,  this  tumult- 
uous life  of  feasts  and  pleasures,  sports  and  jests, 
from  which  seriousness,  sighs,  and  tears  are  banished; 
life  which  prevails  in  all  great  cities  and  draws  every 
one  into  its  vortex ;  to  what  shall  I  compare  it  ?— 
to  the  foam  on  life's  chalice.  It  streams  down  inces- 
santly from  eternal  fountains ;  its  froth  foams  on  its 
surface ;  the  bubbling  pearls  circle,  sparkle,  and  vanish  j 
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and  stupid,  or  uncommonly  unhappy,  whom  she  could 
not,  at  least  for  a  moment,  have  made  cheerful  and 
communicative.  Harmless  laughing  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  efficacious  means  of  reconciling  us  to  life  and 
mankind,  and  this  Mamselle  Greta  called  forth.  Deeply 
convinced  of  the  wise  dispensations  of  God  in  all 
things,  she  had  also  the  conviction,  that  it  was  every 
man' 8  object  of  life,  to  make  himself  as  happy  as  he 
could  in  die  world,  as  far  as  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Ten  Commandments,  and  the  prudence  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  self-respect.  Rich  and  indepen- 
dent, she  lived  unmarried,  because,  of  all  the.  many 
matches  proposed  to  her,  she  had  not  fouud  one  that 
had  promised  her  greater  happiness,  or  a  mure  agree- 
able life  than  that  which  she  enjoyed  as  an  indepen- 
dent lady  and  Freiherrin*  She  lived  much  in  social 
life,  not  because  she  loved  it,  but  because  she  there 
found  nourishment  for  her  mind ;  and  the  energy  of 
her  character,  and  her  good  sense,  rendered  her  as 
universally  respected  as  she  was  beloved  and  courted 
on  account  of  her  humorous  disposition.  .  An  avowed 
enemy  to  everything  like  exaltation,  she  liked  to  lower 
all  the  chords  which  she  considered  overstretched  and, 
sometimes  judged  too  severely  on  the  subject;  for — as 
to  forming  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  her  own 
good,  warm  heart — of  doing  this  she  had  had  no  op- 
portunity. She  was  genteel,  but  not  haughty,  and 
cherished  respect  for  every  independent  person,  so  that 
at  the  same  time  he  did  not  come  too  near  her  "  Grace." 
— She  manifested  a  deep  contempt  for  all  bad  actions, 
and  almost  still  more    for   all  stupidity.      Insolent 

*  Baroness,  literally  free  mistress. 
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assurance  she  abominated  as  the  evil  one,  and  punished 
it  whenever  she  could. 

Calm  and  firm  herself,  it  amused  her  to  see  the  little 
intrigues,  embarrassments,  pretensions,  and  troubles  of 
others,  and  perhaps  it  also  gave  her  some  pleasure  to 
feel  the  influence  which  she  exercised  on  all  with 
whom  she  came  into  contact.  She  was  not  always 
mild,  nor  always  just ;  but  she  was,  as  I  have  said,  in 
the  highest  degree,  a  healing  spring,  and  whereever 
she  appeared,  there  involuntarily  arose  fresher  spirits, 
more  kindly  disposition  in  the  exterior,  and  more 
cheerfulness  in  the  inner  life  of  society.  I  have  often 
thought,  that  if  Mamselle  Greta  could  be  multiplied 
100,000  times,  the  earth  would  then  need  only  half  its 
present  hospitals,  lunatic  asylums,  and  medicinal 
springs. 

The  house  of  Countess  O.  was  both  agreeable  and 
lively.  Mamselle  Greta  was  frequently  there,  because, 
without  loving  her  cousin,  she  still  thought  much  of 
her,  and  was,  as  It  were,  captivated  by  the  charms 
which  the  Countess  G.  had  in  her  general  demeanour. 
But  now,  Mamselle  Greta  began  to  feel  less  comfort- 
able in  her  house.  With  Edla,  she  did  not  become 
very  intimate.  They  behaved  towards  each  other 
with  the  greatest  politeness,  nothing  more.  Edla, 
moreover,  soon  withdrew  herself  from  the  social  circles 
of  the  Countess.  Nina  was  for  Mamselle  Greta,  as  she 
herself  said,  "  too  little  like  other  people."  She  thought 
her  handsome,  but  was  vexed  with  the  sort  of  adoration 
with  which  the  Countess  treated  her,  and  which  drew 
off  her  attention  also  from  old  friends.  A  little  vexa- 
tion at  this,  caused  her  to  be  less  inclined  to  shew 
justice  to  Nina,  or  to  see  any  thing  in  her  besides  her 
beauty,  that  was  worthy  of  admiration. 
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A  person,  who  was  a  Teal  plague  to  Mamselle  Greta, 
was  the  young  lady  which  the  Countess  had  taken 
under  her  protection,  and  to  whom  she  had  given  the 
appellation  of  "  the  quiet  Clara."  To  this  her  whole 
character  gave  occasion,  although  Mamselle  Greta 
would  rather  have  called  her  "the  tedious  Clara." 
Constantly  occupied  with  needlework, — almost  always 
some  extraordinary  fine  piece  of  embroidery, — she  ap- 
peared to  have  no  other  interest  in  the  world,  than  to 
get  her  work  finished.  During  the  splendid  fetes  which 
the  Countess  gave,  she  sat  still  and  indifferent,  and  seem- 
ed wearied  unless  engaged  with  her  sewing.  She  ap- 
peared to  pay  little  attention  to  others,  and  to  care  as 
little  whether  they  noticed  her  or  not ;  all  she  did  was  to 
sew.  When  others  disputed  and  grew  warm  in  advocating 
their  side  of  the  question,  Clara  sat  still  and  sewed  away. 
When  others  ran  about  in  their  zeal  for  projects  and  plea- 
sures, Clara  sat  still  and  sewed.  When  others  yawned 
and  wearied  themselves  to  ennui,  Clara  sat  quite  com- 
posedly and  sewed.  If  any  one  spoke  to  her,  she  looked 
up,  answered  politely,  but  always  as  briefly  as  possible, 
then  looked  down  again,  and  sewed.  This  severely 
tried  Mamselle  Greta's  patience.  In  addition  to  this, 
Clara  had  composed  for  herself  a  catalogue  of  certain 
terms  and  phrases,  which  seemed  to  contain  her  whole 
store  of  language,  which  she  made  use  of  in  season, 
and,  as  Mamselle  Greta  maintained,  also  out  of  season. 
These  were :  ««  Well,  be  it  so ;  what  matter  V*  "  Why 
should  one  give  one's  self  so  much  trouble  about  it  ?"  "Be 
seated."  "  Let  us  alone,  etc."  One  especially  frequently 
heard  a  sort  of  indifferent  "  Oh,  indeed  I"  which  drove 
Mamselle  Greta  to  actual  desperation.  She  herself 
was  quite   calm ;    she  even  valued  herself  upon   it 
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during  the  commotion  of  all  the  world ;  but  this  quiet- 
ness, this  indifference,  was  a  caricature  of  hers ;  this 
wounded  and  vexed  her.  And  what  plagued  her  still 
more  was,  that  Clara,  notwithstanding  her  eternal 
sewing  and  her  laconisms,  still  exercised  a  certain 
attractive  power  over  her,  from  which  she  found  it 
difficult  to  disengage  herself.  This,  perhaps,  partly 
lay  in  an  indescribable  curiosity,  to  know  how  a  person 
must  be  constituted,  who  with  reason,  intelligence, 
and  all  their  senses,  mental  and  bodily,  could  find  no 
interest  in  any  of  those  things,  which  others  eagerly 
pursue,  and  who  appeared  to  be  insensible,  to  all  im- 
pressions. But  there  was  also  a  something  in  Clara, 
which  reminded  Mamselle  Greta  of  Baron  H — 's  ex- 
pression—"  holy,"  something  so  simple,  so  true,  .... 
Mamselle  Greta  could  not  help  finding  a  charm  in  it, 
nor  refrain  from  contemplating  her  attentively. 

Clara's  countenance  was  without  beauty ;  her  fea- 
tures were  not  plain,  yet  they  were  by  no  means  band- 
some.  Her  dark  complexion  gave  her  an  unfavourable 
appearance  at  a  distance ;  but  nearer  hand,  one  per- 
ceived her  brightness,  her  transparent  deli cateness,  and 
could  trace  the  blue  veins  upon  her  cheek  and  forehead. 
When  in  any  way  she  became  uncommonly  animated, 
— a  phenomena  which  Mamselle  Greta  had  never  yet 
seen, — there  rose  a  purple  glow  on  her  pale  cheek, 
which  gave  her  a  peculiar  charm,  and  her  light  brown 
eyes,  which  slowly  raised  themselves  under  the  deep 
eye-lids,  beamed  with  a  glowing  mildness,  and  happy 
brightness. 

One  day,  Mamselle  Greta  resolved  to  make  a  trial 
with  Clara,  and  to  find  out  what  was,  the  real  state  of 
her  intellectual  faculties.  She  actually  took  pains  to 
amuse  her,  and  employed  her  whole  store  of  wit  and 
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drollery.  Clara  listened  to  her  and  her  ideas  with  a 
quiet  smile, — and  sewed  ;  replied  to  her  questions 
briefly,  but  politely, — and  sewed ;  by  degrees  she  only 
heard  in  part,  and  replied  with  evident  abstraction ;  at 
last,  came  a  badly  applied  "  Oh,  indeed  ! "  Mam  sell  e 
Greta  could  no  longer  endure  this ;  she  became  angry, 
rose  up  violently,  and  vowed  to  herself,  never  to 
attempt  again  to  animate  a  lifeless  and  uncourteous 
being. 

A  degree  of  hostility  began  between  Mamselle  Greta 
and  Clara,  which  often  made  the  former  very  ill-tem- 
pered. There  was  so  much  which  Mamselle  Greta 
considered  necessary,  but  Clara  unnecessary.  As  it 
were,  in  spite  of  the  latter,  the  former  often  occasioned 
a  sort  of  agitation  and  commotion,  on  which  occasions 
the  proposal  always  proceeded  from  Clara  that  it  might 
be  "  let  alone,"  that  it  would  be  better  to  "  be  quiet" 
Softly  as  these  words  were  uttered,  they  nevertheless 
always  vexed  Mamselle  Greta,  who,  on  one  occasion, 
said,  with  some  heat :  "  My  dear  Clara !  I  am  a  little 
too  old  to  be  trained  up  afresh  !  Keep,  therefore, 
your  very  wise  remarks  for  your  own  edification!" 
These  bickerings  occurred  pretty  often.  There  was  a 
something  in  Mamselle  Greta's  bad  humour,  which 
frightened  Clara  far  less  than  a  cold  look  from  the 
Countess.  And  I  will  not  conceal  from  you,  my 
reader,  that  I  have  frequently  made  the  following  very 
wise  observations : 

In  many  a  quarrel  lies  the  germ  of  a  cordial  friend- 
ship ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  many  a  peace,  only 
the  sensation  of  indifference  and  insipidity. 

Indifference  will  neither  bite  nor  kiss. 

Quiet  Clara  had  three  wild  brothers,  one  was  the 
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Chancery-Secretary,  the  next  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
Navy,  and  the  third  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Army.  The 
wild  brothers  loved  their  quiet  sister  most  tenderly, 
and  wished  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  see  her  well- 
married  soon.  They  wished  for  an  excellent  husband, 
and  such  an  one  as  could  and  would  take  the  poor 
brothers-in-law  by  the  hand.  The  three  wild  brothers 
perpetually  assailed  their  quiet  sister  with  enquiries, 
"  whether  no  suitor  had  yet  come  to  pay  his  addresses/* 
exhorted  her  "  to  dress  well,  to  be  polite  and  agreeable, 
etc"  With  the  best  motives,  they  tormented  her  in- 
cessantly. 

The  Countess  was  no  less  anxious  than  the  three 
wild  brothers  to  obtain  a  good  match  for  Clara.  She 
looked  upon  this  as  a  conscientious  duty,  and  would 
gladly  have  held  in  her  hands  the  threads  of  a  little  ro- 
mance. Clara  replied  to  the  three  brothers  as  pleasantly 
as  evasively,  and  followed  not  the  directions  of  the 
Countess  in  her  regard  to  her  style  of  dress.  Mamselle 
Greta  wished  the  Countess  and  the  brothers'  endeav- 
ours success  with  all  her  heart.  She  had  actually 
began  to  feel  some  dislike  towards  the  incomprehensible 
Clara,  and  longed  for  the  day,  when  this  apathetic 
barrier  would  no  longer  impede  her  view  of  the  house. 
Suitors  soon  made  their  appearance,  and  as  it  seemed, 
prompted  to  it  by  their  own  hearts.  Baron  H.  showed 
some  attention  to  Clara,  which  everybody  observed  and 
interpreted,  except  the  subject  of  it. 

Mamselle  Greta  was  displeased  at  Baron  H.'s  inten- 
tions. She  cherished  real  friendship  for  him,  and 
wished  him  a  better  wife  than  the  silent  and  lifeless 
Clara.  She  did  not,  however,  say  anything,  but  de- 
lighted herself  in  his  vain  attempts  at  entering  into  a 

E.      VOL.    I. 
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conversation  with  Clara,  and  spared  none  of  her  sar- 
casms, which  he  never  seemed  to  notice.  Mamselle 
Greta  had,  besides  this,  another  reason  for  being  some- 
what dissatisfied  with  Baron  H. 

Baron  H.'s  domestic  circumstances  had,  during  the 
year  we  lost  sight  of  him,  made  an  unexpected  and 
singular  change.  We  have  already  stated  that  he  had 
not  found  a  wife ;  on  the  other  hand  he  had — nobody 
knew  how — found  a  boy,  a  good-natured  child,  which 
he  called  "Films."  Leo  was  his  christian-name. 
Whether  he  had  a  surname, — who  he  was, — where  he 
came  from, — nobody  knew,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
get  the  least  explanation  or  light  on  the  subject,  from 
Baron  H.  He  only  said,  Filius  was  a  foundling,  and 
easily  turned  off  all  conversations  respecting  his  pa- 
rentage. But  this  very  darkness,  as  well  as  certain 
whispered  conjectures,  which  were  in  circulation,  occa- 
sioned Mamselle  Greta  to  form  a  less  favourable 
opinion  of  Baron  H.,  and  she  took  some  dislike  in 
the  toothless  and  somewhat  self-willed  Filius,  whose 
pretty  eyes  and  lively  complexion  did  not,  according  to 
her  opinion,  entitle  him  to  accompany  Baron  H.  every- 
where, and  to  receive  such  an  education  as  he  could 
only  have  given  to  his  own  son.  Baron  H.  cherished 
a  tender  affection  for  the  boy,  bordering  on  weakness, 
and  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  hindered  in  any  way 
by  Mamselle  Greta's  questions  and  remarks,  but  an- 
swered them  mostly  with  the  best  humour  in  the  world. 
She  regarded  Filius  with  ungracious  looks,  and  he,  in 
return  for  it,  was  more  than  usually  stubborn  towards 
her.  On  the  other  hand,  he  delighted  to  be  near  Nina, 
and  was  willing  to  obey  her  slightest  hint.  He  became 
Nina's  little  worshipper,  and  was  an  example  of  the 
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power  which  beauty  exercises  over  the  mind  of  a  child. 

One  evening  there  was  a  large  assembly  of  people 
at  the  President's.  The  Countess  attracted  the  eyes  of 
all  upon  her;  indeed,  even  more  than  the  fair  and 
charming  Nina.  In  a  red  velvet  dress,  with  a  turban 
embroidered  with  gold  upon  her  head,  she  seated  her- 
self at  her  harp,  from  which  she  extorted  the  most  en- 
chanting sounds,  whilst  with  extraordinary  skill  she 
sang  an  air  of  Meyerbeer's.  A  circle  of  admirers  stood 
around  her.  The  President  himself  was  one  of  them, 
and  was  almost  beside  himself  with  ecstacy. 

Baron  H.  approached  to  Clara,  who  in  her  dark  brown 
silk  dress  and  double  lace -pelerine,  which  surrounded 
her  well -shaped  neck,  formed,  as  it  were,  a  shadow  in 
the  splendid  assembly.  Baron  H.  seated  himself  com- 
fortably upon  a  vacant  chair  standing  next  to  Clara. 
"A  charming  talent  1"  said  he  with  a  kind  of  cool  com- 
mendation of  the  Countess's  song.  Clara  replied  with 
equal  coolness,  "  Yes." 

11 1  suppose  you  sing  and  play  too  ?"  inquired  Baron 
H.  with  great  interest. 

"  No !"  replied  Clara  quietly. 

"Then  I  am  convinced  that  you  draw  admirably." 

"  No,  I  have  no  talents,"  replied  Clara,  in  the  same 
tone. 

"  Well,  I  don't  indeed  see  the  necessity  for  them. 
All  the  world,  in  fact,  has  talents  at  present  All  ladies 
in  the  present  age  play  a  little,  sing  a  little,  and  draw 
a  little,  as  they  say,  and  waste  much  time  with  it  which 
might  have  been  better  employed.  It  would  be  better 
if  they  devoted  it  to  domestic  employments,  if  they 
studied  the  science  of  cookery.  I  am  convinced  that 
you  are  clever  in  these  matters. 
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"  No,  J  am  also  ignorant  there/1  said  Clara. 

"Well,  one  learns,  one  learns!"  said  the  Baron, 
encouragingly.  "  By  keeping  first  a  clever  cook  .... 
and  then  ....  I'll  be  bound  that  you'll  know  how  to 
arrange  a  dinner." 

"  No,"  said  Clara,  "  I  only  know  how  to  eat  it" 

"  Well  said,  Clara,"  thought  some  one  close  at  hand, 
and  a  hearty  laugh,  to  suppress  which  she  did  not  give 
herself  the  least  trouble,  interrupted  the  conversation 
and  betrayed  Mamselle  Greta  a£  a  witness  to  it  Baron 
H.  blushed  and  cast  an  angry  look  at  Mamselle  Greta, 
which  she  bore  with  great  firmness,  being  sure  of  a  re- 
conciliation before  the  end  of  the  day.  And  so  it 
proved.  Notwithstanding  all  accidental  differences, 
there  still  prevailed  a  sort  of  sympathy  between  Baron 
H.  and  Mamselle  Greta,  which  incessantly  drew  them 
to  each  other.  They  both  loved  amusement,  and  never 
felt  this  desire  so  fully  gratified  as  when  in  each  others 
company. 

In  spite  of  Clara's  repeated  "  no,"  the  Baron  H. 
did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  discouraged  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  appeared  to  have  a  more  real  and  cordial  at- 
tachment to  the  quiet  girl.  He  studied  to  familiarise 
her  with  the  talents  of  the  little  Filius.  The  principal 
of  these  consisted  in  a  kind  of  rude  drawing,  mostly  with 
coal  or  chalk,  for  which  Mamselle  Greta  would  most 
gladly  have  given  him  a  rap  on  the  knuckles,  in  which 
Baron  H.,  however,  saw  in  it  the  indication  of  a  new 
Michael  Angela  Buonarotti.  Indeed,  it  could  not  be 
denied  that  the  lad  had  extraordinary  talents,  and  with 
the  genuine  mind  of  an  artist  appeared  ever  only  to  be 
intent  upon  his  art,  and  to  see  everywhere  only  objects 
or  the  same.  From  this,  however,  arose  the  unpleasant- 
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ness,  that  many  a  nose  and  many  an  eye  was  seen  Where 
one  did  not  wish  to  see  them.  In  vain  Mamselle 
Greta  bought  a  quire  of  common  paper,  and  scattered 
the  sheets  in  the  way  of  the  Filius.  Filius  loved  great- 
ness even  in  space,  and  preferred  drawing  upon  the 
floor  and  walls ;  Clara's  care,  however,  prevented  all 
prejudicial  consequences  which  might  have  arisen  from 
this  to  the  walls  as  well  as  to  the  Filius;  and  Baron  H., 
who  feared  to  lay  any  fetters  on  the  imagination  of  the 
young  artist,  was  infinitely  grateful  for  it  He  became 
the  more  attentive  to  her,  and  studied  to  render  him- 
self beloved,  especially  in  that  agreeable  way  of  bring- 
ing her  very  frequently  the  most  agreeable  flowers,  a 
present  which  Clara  could  not  refuse.  Already  the 
Countess  dropped  hints  and  looked  confident ;  already 
the  three  brothers  held  up  their  heads  proudly  when 
they  thought  of  their  future  brother-in-law,  and  Mam- 
selle Greta  said :  "  Let  what  is  to  be  done  be  done 
quickly,"  when  another  suitor  entered  the  stage,  a 
young  rich  merchant,  who  had  formed  Clara's  acquaint- 
ance whilst  she  was  still  living  with  her  parents,  and 
who  at  that  time  had  formed  a  sincere  attachment  to 
her.  But  at  that  time  he  was  poor  and  could  not  offer 
her  his  hand.  Now,  he  had  worked  his  way  up  by 
industry  and  ability,-  had  purchased  a  house  and  an 
estate,  and  now  he  came  to  ask  the  object  of  his  long 
cherished  affection  to  share  his  fortune  with  him.  We 
call  him  Herr  Fredriks.  He  procured  an  introduction 
to  the  Countess.  His  deportment  was  somewhat  un- 
courtly,  but  his  heart  was  good,  and  a  sort  of  fresh  and 
active  spirit  animated  his  looks.  Baron  H.  regarded 
him  somewhat  "  de  haut  en  has"  whilst  Herr  Fredriks 
looked  down  somewhat  proudly  on  Baron  H.     Both 
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besieged  Clara,  but  manifested  their  attention  in  quite 
a  different  way.  Baron  H.  seated  himself  by  her  side, 
praised  her  work,  her  industry,  and  let  his  white  hand, 
with  a  diamond  ring,  and  golden  snuff  box,  out  of 
which  he  very  frequently  offered  her  a  pinch,  display 
itself  before  her  eyes.  He  talked  good  temperedly  and 
calmly  about  the  happiness  of  a  quiet  and  comfortable 
marriage,  made  humorous  remarks  on  life  and  men, 
and  said  all  sorts  of  sweet  things,  whilst  he  twinkled 
his  most  agreeable  eyes.  Herr  Fredriks  on  the  other 
hand,  cast  the  most  powerful  looks  at  her,  was  almost 
constantly  on  foot,  and  had  a  way  of  stepping  and 
stamping  about  her,  which  was  indescribably  annoying 
to  the  quiet  Clara.  He  spoke  in  a  precipitate  manner 
of  his  projects  of  procuring  an  equipage,  of  forming  a 
brilliant  establishment,  and  of  keeping  a  good  deal  of 
company.  It  was  his  desire  that  his  wife  should  be 
able  to  vie  even  with  a  Countess.  However,  none  of 
the  suitors  seemed  to  succeed  in  making  any  impres- 
sion on  Clara's  heart.  Her  conduct  towards  both  was 
exactly  alike. 

She  took  no  snuff  from  Baron  H's  snuff  box,  noticed 
not  his  splendid  ring,  sat  perfectly  silent  during  his 
humorous  addresses — and  sewed !  She  did  not  answer 
Herr  Fredriks*  looks,  she  did  not  look  up  when  he 
ppoke  of  the  new  chandelier  which  he  had  ordered ; 
and  if  at  any  time  a  sigh  escaped  her,  it  was  when  her 
restless  lover  had  stamped  too  long  about  her,  and 
then  it  might  well  have  been  said  that  the  sigh  was 
stamped  up.  Neither  did  she  manifest  any  impatience ; 
generally  speaking  she  expressed  nothing  whatever ; 
she  only  looked  down  upon  her  work — and  sewed ! 
MamselJe  Greta  regarded  her  with  inward  vexation, 

id  wished  her  in  Vanina's  cabinet  of  wax-work. 
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"  I  have  been  accustomed  to  believe  in  all  that  is  in 
the  Bible/'  aaid  Mamselle  Greta,  one  day  to  the 
Countess ;  "  but  there  it  is  written,  that  there  is  no- 
thing new  under  the  sun ;  and  yet  I  am  convinced  that 
the  sun  never  yet  shone  upon  such  an  example  of 
humility  as  Clara."  The  three  wild  brothers  stormed 
like  north  and  south  wind  upon  the  quiet  sister.  Now 
she  was  quickly  to  make  up  her  mind,  now  she  was  to 
hasten  to  make  her  own  as  well  as  her  brothers'  fortune. 

The  Chancery-Secretary  was  for  Baron  H.,  whose 
rank  and  manners  had  captivated  him  in  a  high  degree. 
The  Lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  the  Lieutenant  in 
the  army,  contended  with  all  their  zeal  for  Herr 
Fredriks,  "a  rich  fellow,  a  handsome  fellow,  and  a 
hearty  good  youth!"  To  their  astonishment  and 
horror,  they  now  heard  that  the  sister  had  no  wish 
whatever  to  marry,  that  she  intended  to  refuse  the 
hand  of  both  suitors,  if,  indeed,  her  coolness  did  not, 
as  she  hoped,  make  them  withdraw  without  a  declara- 
tion. Now,  Clara  had  to  sustain  a  hard  contest.  The 
Chancery- Secretary,  as  caput  familia,  delivered  long 
lectures  to  her  respecting  her  duties,  and  pictured  to 
her  the  future  in  grand  style,  more  beautiful  or  more 
ugly,  according  to  the  married  or  unmarried  represen- 
tation of  it.  The  Lieutenants  became  angry,  swore 
that  Clara  would  grow  an  old  maid,  of  whom  nobody 
would  take  the  least  notice,  and  went  away  highly  en- 
raged. 

From  such  scenes  Clara  mostly  came  away  with  tears 
in  her  gentle  eyes,  and  yet  she  had  a  still  harder  tribu- 
lation to  undergo.  The  Countess  sent  for  her  during 
the  morning  hours  and  gave  her  lectures,  which  might 
have  been  very  fine,  but  were  nothing  less  than  dis- 
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agreeable  to  Clara.  The  Countess  found  much  to  cen- 
sure in  Clara ;  she  delicately  reminded  her  of  the  obli- 
gation she  was  under  to  her  benefactress,  and  preached 
up  morality  in  spite  of  Lehnberg*  and  Bos&itet.  She 
prepared  Clara  for  the  impending  change  in  her  cir- 
cumstances, spoke  much  of  what  she  (the  Countess) 
would  do  for  Clara.  She  told  Clara  expressly  to  give 
a  decided  preference  to  one  of  her  lovers,  so  that  he 
might  take  courage  to  declare  himself;  and  that  she 
should  not  behave  as  she  had  done  hitherto  with  polite- 
ness and  indifference  towards  both,  which  conduct  was 
like  a  coquette ;  that  it  might  prove  a  failure,  etc. 

When  Clara  declared,  that  she  would  not  give  any 
hopes  to  either  of  them,  as  she  wished  nothing  more 
of  them  than  that  they  would  leave  her  in  peace,  and 
think  no  more  of  her,  the  Countess  pretended  to  take 
this  as  a  common-place  subterfuge.  But  when  Clara 
then  expressed  herself  still  more  distinctly  and  said, 
that  she  wished  to  lead  a  single  life,  the  Countess  be- 
came irritated.  She  spoke  of  ingratitude;  she  gave 
Clara  to  understand  that  she  was  living  on  her  (the 
Countess's)  bounties.  This  made  a  deep  and  painful 
impression  on  Clara,  and  strong  must  have  been  the 
reasons  which  induced  her  to  persist  in  a  resolution 
which  was  so  embittered  to  her.  But  she  kept  stead- 
fast to  it,  and  remained  still  as  before,  and  continued 
her  indifference  and  her  sewing.  The  Countess  now, 
however,  found  it  good  to  interrupt  this  by  various 
occupations  and  commissions  in  the  house; — Clara 
received  constantly  something  to  do  in  the  store-room, 
kitchen  and  cellar,  and  was  constantly  disturbed  in  her 
sedentary  occupations.     She  showed,  however,  no  trace 

*  Leknberg,  a  celebrated  Swedish  pulpit  orator  in  the  time  of 
ttavus  III. 
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of  dissatisfaction,  she  did  everything  that  was  required 
willingly  and  well,  but  sat  up  at  nights  to  sew.  In  the 
meantime  her  appearance  betrayed  a  dejection,  which 
revived  Maraselle  Greta  a  little,  for  she  found  at  least 
a  glimpse  of  feeling  where  before  she  had  only  beheld 
lifelessness,  and  she  wished  Clara  to  have  a  small  por- 
tion of  trouble  for  all  the  vexation  which  she  had  caused 
to  herself. 

More  and  more  towering  clouds  gathered  round  quiet 
Clara,  and  threatened  soon  to  destroy  her  whole  earthly 
welfare.  The  Countess  found  her  behaviour  so  strange 
that  she  began  to  suspect  some  secret,  indeed  perhaps 
unworthy  motives  for  it.  The  Countess  had  long  been 
prone  to  a  sort  of  spying-system — of  all  systems  cer- 
tainly the  worst,  especially  if  employed  in  the  house— 
and  this  she  now  employed  in  Clara's  case,  and  also 
tried  to  induce  Mamselle  Greta  to  agree  to  it ;  but  she 
answered  abruptly,  "that  she  never  meddled  with 
things  of  this  kind."  \ 

The  Countess  now  caused  all  Clara's  actions  to  be 
watched  and  spied  out  by  the  chambermaid,  and  soon 
formed  strong  reasons  for  serious  suspicions.  Clara 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  out  alone  once  or  twice  in  the 
week,  and  generally  returned  in  less  than  an  hour 
without  ever  letting  any  one  know  where  she  had  been, 
or  even  mentioning  that  she  had  been  absent.  It  was 
also  perceived  that  the  little  presents  which  from  time 
to  time  she  received  from  her  patroness  soon  vanished. 
In  vain  she  was  reminded  of  her  necklace,  her  brace- 
lets; Clara  remained  unadorned,  and  after  a  more 
particular  inquiry,  confessed,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
that  she  was  no  longer  in  possession  of  them,  but 
fcfused  to  say  what  had  become  of  them.     Upon  these 
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discoveries  the  Countess  began  to  raise  the  most  strange 
suspicions,  which  she  communicated  to  Mamselle 
Greta,  and  which  made  her  lay  a  heavy  hand  on  Clara. 

We  have  said  that  the  Countess,  notwithstanding  her 
great  aesthetic  culture,  was  still  wanting  in  the  greatest 
excellence  of  the  heart — kindness ;  we  may  add  that  she 
could  be  severe  even  to  moral  cruelty  against  persons 
who  did  not  know  how  to  please  her,  against  whom  she 
had  formed  any  dislike.  Her  desire  to  be  perpetually 
playing  a  part  and  of  commanding  everywhere,  often 
rendered  her  intolerable  even  to  those  who  admired 
her  many  fine  talents,  and  that  person  who  entirely 
depended  upon  her,  and  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  gain 
her  favour,  was  greatly  to  be  pitied.  Clara  soon  felt 
the  whole  weight  of  a  despotism,  which  under  the  most 
civilized  and  refined  forms,  still  knew  how  to  oppress 
unmercifully.  That  she  had  now  to  be  both  chambermaid 
and  housekeeper  to  the  Countess;  that  she  had  to 
make  and  alter  one  head-dress  after  another ;  that  she 
had  constantly  to  run  from  the  kitchen  to  the  store- 
room, from  the  store-room  to  the  kitchen  to  see  after 
the  executions  of  perpetually  changing  commands:  all 
that  was  nothing  yet — but  never  to  receive  a  pleasant 
look ;  to  be  exposed  to  constant  taunts  and  open  mis- 
trust even  in  the  most  trifling  matter — that  was  pain- 
ful. Notwithstanding  Clara  endured  everything  with 
the  most  unexampled  patience,  and  during  the  hours 
in  which  she  was  at  liberty  she  was  the  more  zealously 
occupied  with  her  sewing.  Mamselle  Greta  no  longer 
knew,  whether  to  be  vexed  at  or  to  admire  her.  Mam- 
selle Greta  was  really  displeased  with  Clara's  most 
mysterious  way  of  acting,  and  sincerely  believed,  that 
there  was  most  probably  a  less  pure  motive  at  the 

ottom  of  it  than  there  ought  to  be. 
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TRIAL. 

"  My  mother  and  my  father  gone 
I  weep  afflicted  and  alone— 
But  God,  who  succours  the  dUtreu'd 
Oh  1  he  can  read  my  heart  the  beit." 

Porviaa  Swksxsk  8o*a. 

It  was  a  fresh  morning  of  autumn,— one  of  those, 
whose  splendid  sun  and  pure  atmosphere  gives  pleasure 
and  hope  of  good  success  to  enterprises.  Clara's  two 
lovers  experienced  its  influence,  rose  up  with  the  same 
thoughts,  and  walked  out  with  the  same  view.  Mea- 
sured and  full  of  dignity,  like  the  aristocracy,  and  more- 
over careful  not  to  over-heat  himself,  Baron  H.  stepped 
slowly  along,  the  one  hand  resting  on  his  back,  the  other 
on  the  golden  knob  of  his  cane.  Quick  and  business-like, 
fls  industry's  self,  and  unencumbered  with  superfluous 
fitness,  H err  Fredriks  hastened  towards  the  same  goal, 
but  by  another  road,  and  arrived  before  him  at  the 
dwelling  of  their  mutual  enslaver. 

The  Countess  received  him  in  her  common  sitting- 
room,  where  she  was  looking  over  some  new  books. 
At  the  window  in  the  same  room  sat  the  quiet  Clara, 
and— sewed.  To  her  Herr  Fredriks,  after  the  introduc- 
tory salutations,  directed  his  steps,  and  to  her  he  quite 
suddenly  proffered  his  wish  to  be  permitted  to  call  her 
his  wife.  With  trembling  voice,  but  resolutely  as  re- 
spectfully, Clara  refused  this  offer,  and  the  young  man 
was  on  the  point  of  drawing  back  dejected,  when  the 
Countess  rose  up,  requested  him  not  to  hurry  too  much, 
said,  she  was  sure  that  Clara  would  yet  change  her 
tniud  for  the  better,  and  begged  for  the  pleasure  of  his 
company  to  dinner  the  following  day.     After  some 
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short  delay,  and  a  vain  attempt  to  read  something  in 
Clara's  down-cast  eyes,  Herr  Fredriks  accepted  the 
invitation  and  withdrew.  The  Countess  cast  a  threat- 
ening glance  at  Clara  whilst  she  returned  to  her  books. 
— Now  came  Baron  H.,  and  the  same  scene  was  re- 
peated as  before,  except  that  Clara  expressed  some- 
thing more  of  affection  in  her  refusal  of  the  Baron, 
who  did  not  seem  in  the  least  cast  down  by  it ; — on  the 
contrary,  when  the  Countess  requested  him  to  have 
patience  with  a  young  girl,  who  did  not  know  what  she 
wanted,  and  would  no  doubt  soon  come  to  her  senses  ; 
he  answered :  he  would  have  all  possible  patience  in 
the  world  and  not  take  Clara  at  her  word  until  she  had 
plainly  given  him  her  acceptance.  The  Countess  in- 
vited him  to  dinner  a  day  later  than  Herr  Fredriks.  By 
these  invitations  she  intended  to  force  Clara  in  deciding 
on  one  of  the  two  suitors. 

The  Countess,  to  Clara's  great  relief,  was  absent  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day.  In  the  evening  she  came 
home  from  a  royal  dianer- party  at  the  palace ;  Mamselle 
Greta  came  almost  at  the  same  time  in  order  to  spend 
the  rest  of  the  evening  with  her,  and  Clara  was  sent 
for  to  come  immediately  into  the  sleeping- chamber  of 
the  Countess.  Clara  on  receiving  this  message  felt  an 
extraordinary  dejection,  and  her  knees  trembled  whilst 
passing  through  the  apartments  which  led  to  that  of 
the  Countess.  During  the  long  conversations  which 
she  had  hitherto  had  with  the  Countess,  and  at  which 
she  mostly  played  a  silent  part,  Clara  was  in  the  habit 
of  constantly  moving  a  little  gold  ring,  which  she  wore 
on  the  ring-finger  of  her  right  hand,  up  and  down. 
Mamselle  Greta  had  several  times  noticed  this  monoto- 
lous  manoeuvring,  and  was  now   eager  to  ascertain 
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whether  during  the  present  occasion  she  should  see  a 
repetition  of  it.  She  seated  herself  comfortably  in  the 
easy  •chair,  whilst  with  a  volume  of  the  "  Memoirs  of 
the  Duchess  d'Abrantes"  (which  Mamselle  Greta 
merely  called  "Abrantes")  in  her  hand,  she  held  herself 
prepared  to  direct  her  whole  attention  to  Clara,  and  to 
observe  every  word  and  every  movement  of  this 
"automaton."  As  Mamselle  Greta  found  Clara  so 
indescribably  disagreeable,  and  almost  intolerable,  and 
privately  called  her,  "  a  tiresome  girl  with  a  bad 
secret,"  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  great  interest  she 
could  find  in  the  approaching  trial.  She  gave  no 
account  of  it  to  herself ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  this 
interest  had  arisen  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  she  im- 
patiently awaited  Clara's  arrival.  The  Countess  sat 
at  her  toilet,  yet  in  her  court-dress,  which  she  had  on 
at  the  royal-table.  We  cannot  omit  mentioning  the 
remarks  which  Mamselle  Greta  made  in  petto  to  her 
cousin,  whilst  peeping  over  a  volume  of  "  A  bran  tea." 
"  Well !    there  we  have  Natalie,  who  gives  herself 

airs,  and  stretches  out  her  right  leg with 

the  left  elbow  leaning  on  the  table  ....  every  thing 
for  the  sake  of  attitude.  She  lays  her  pearls  again 
around  her  ....  turns  partly  towards  the  door  .... 
thinks  she  will  look  like  Semiramis ; — that  poor  Clara, 
like  Esther  when  she  appeared  in  the  presence  ot 
Ahasuerus,  might  be  confounded,  and  dazzled,  and 
f>iut.  Natalie  wishes  to  crush  herl  It  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  see  how  she  succeeds  ! " 

Indeed  the  attitude  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Countess  were,  in  the  highest  degree,  imposing ;  but, 
perhaps  this,  at  this  moment,  made  a  less  impression 
on  Clara,  than  the  penetrating  look  which  Mamselle 
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Greta  fixed  on  her.  However,  she  did  not  faint ;  and, 
whatever  she  may  have  felt,  there  was  not  much  of 
it  to  be  discovered  in  her  exterior.  She  was  somewhat 
pale,  but  her  general  demeanour  was  calm ;  her  cam- 
bric neckerchief,  with  the  broad  edging,  sat  smoothly 
on  her  neck  in  regular  plaits  as  usual.  "  The  eternal 
frill"  was  stiff  and  white  as  ever.  Mamselle  Greta 
sighed. 

The  Countess  coldly  desired  Clara  to  sit  down,  and 
then  delivered  one  of  her  usual  discourses.  She  repre- 
sented to  her  the  two  handsome  offers,  which  had  been 
made  her,  unfolded  the  advantages  of  both,  told  her 
her  view  of  Clara's  position,  of  the  duties  which  she 
(the  C.)  considered  herself  bound  to  ful61,  esteemed 
herself  happy  to  be  able  to  contribute  her  part  towards 
providing  for  her  in  a  respectable  way,  and  imposed  it 
upon  her  as  a  duty  to  accept  one  of  the  two  proffered 
parties. 

She  spoke  in  good  temper,  and  with  uncommon 
seriousness  and  emphasis.  But  to  this  eloquent,  and 
somewhat  long  address,  Clara  had  only  her  old  answer. 
She  was  grateful  for  the  offers  of  the  two  gentlemen, 
but  could  not  evince  her  gratitude  in  any  other  man- 
ner. She  would  not  marry,  she  wished  to  live  unmar- 
ried. 

Mamselle  Greta  took  up  her  eye-glass  to  observe 
Clara  more  minutely  during  this  her  declaration.  She 
thought  the  idea  of  refusing  two  advantageous  offers, 
really  quite  odd  in  a  poor  girl. 

The  Countess,  on  the  other  hand,  reddened  with 
anger,  and  said  sternly : 

"  May  I  be  allowed  to  ask,  v  what  are  your  plans  for 
the  future  ? " 
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"  I  cannot  lay  at  present,"  replied  Clara,  with  a 
riffh,  "  but  soon  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  so." 

"  Maxnselle  Clara  acts  quite  independently  1  .  •  .  . 
and  appears  utterly  to  disregard  my  counsels  and  my 
approbation.  Clara,  I  must  remind  you  that  your 
father  gave  you  into  my  hands,  to  be  under  my  guar- 
dianship." 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  it! "  said  Clara,  with  a  falter- 
ing voice. 

"  I  must  add,"  continued  the  Countess,  "  that  in 
consequence  of  this,  I  expect  to  have  some  authority 
over  you." 

"  I  acknowledge  it,"  said  Clara.  "  I  am  grateful  to 
you  for  the  many  kinduesses  you  have  shown  me.  I 
will  be  attentive  and  obedient  ....  but,  ah !  do  not 
speak  of  marrying  1 " 

"  She  is  truly  interesting ! "  thought  Mamselle  Greta, 
and  "  Abrantes"  dropped  out  of  her  hand. 

"  Clara ! "  said  the  Countess,  "  your  conduct  is  too 
strange  to  be  passed  by  without  observation  and  with- 
out censure.  You  are  a  poor  girl,  without  the  least 
prospect  for  the  future  1  .  .  .  ." 

"  God  feeds  the  birds ; — he  will  not  therefore  forget 
me!" 

Mamselle  Greta  took  her  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
did  not  see  that  the  "  Abrantes"  glided  down  on  the 
floor. 

"  That's  very  well,"  said  the  Countess,  ironically ; 
(  "  but  the  pious  expectation,  of  being  clothed  and  fed 
withal,  without  any  personal  effort,  generally  causes 
one  to  become  a  burden  on  one's  relatives  and  friends. 
However,  let  not  this  trouble  you,  Clara, — I  shall 
never  see  a  daughter  of  my  old  friend  under  my  roof 
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with  displeasure.  I  should  not  now  even  so  warmly  urge 
marriage,  to  which  you  are  so  adverse,  if  I  did  not  fear 
that  at  the  bottom  of  your  refusal,  there  are  other — 
perhaps  less  respectable — plans  concealed.  Clara! 
I  must  tell  you  plainly,  you  have  been  watched,  and 
your  conduct  gives  occasion  to  serious  suspicion." 

Mamselle  Greta  thought  that  Clara  would  say,  "  Be 
it  so ;"  but  she  was  mistaken.  She  turned  red,  and 
pale,  rose  up,  sat  down  again,  and  at  last  remained 
standing. 

The  Countess  continued  with  much  coldness  and 
severity :  "  You  have  received  many  valuable  things 
since  you  have  come  into  my  house  ;  they  have  disap- 
peared, no  one  knows  how.  You  frequently  walk  out 
in  the  dusk — Clara !  I  request,  I  demand  an  explana- 
tion on  the  subject !  " 

Clara  stood  pale  and  speechless. 

"  Your  father,"  continued  the  Countess,  "  entrusted 
you  to  my  guardianship  and  control ; — in  his  name  I 
demand  an  account  of  this !  " 

"  I  cannot  give  it  at  present !"  answered  Clara,  with 
a  soft  voice,  but  with  a  little  more  composure. 

"Not  at  present?"  said  the  Countess,  sharply, — 
••  when  then  ? " 

"I  don't  know!"  replied  Clara,  with  inward  op- 
pression, and  as  if  she  did  not  rightly  know  what  she 
said,  "  I  believe  ....  I  don't  know  .  .  .  ." 

"  You  must  know,  and  you  shall  answer, — when  ?  " 

Clara  raised  a  look  full  of  expression  toward  heaven, 
as  if  she  wanted  to  say :  "  There !  " 

"  Those  are  all  subterfuges,  Clara,  which  will  not 
do  for  me!"  said  the  Countess  with  harshness.  '«  I 
must  now  tell  you,  that  the  duties  which  I  have  to 
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discharge,  both  to  myself  and  towards  your  late  father, 
compel  me  to  circumscribe  a  liberty,  which  you  are 
abusing.  From  this  day  forth,  you  shall  remain  in 
your  room,  until  you  have  accepted  one  of  these  re- 
spectable and  honourable  offers,  or  until  you  give  a 
full  and  satisfactory  explanation  respecting  your  unbe- 
coming conduct." 

Mamselle  Greta  took  up  her  eye-glass  again  to 
observe  Clara.  Clara  stood  there  quietly,  with  her 
arms  folded  one  over  the  other, — but  not  crossed  ;  she 
was  uncommonly  pale ;  tears  glistened  in  her  eyes,  but 
still  the  expression  of  her  countenance  was  perfectly 
calm, — perfectly  innocent;  Mamselle  Greta  remem- 
bered the  word  "  holy."  She  felt  that  she  must  inter- 
pose, and  turned  to  the  Countess,  whilst  with  earnest- 
ness and  a  little  vehemence,  she  said 

"  My  dear  Natalie !  that  is  neither  charitable  nor 
just  We  have  no  proofs  that  Clara's  promenades  are 
contrary  to  propriety,  and  as  long  as  we  don't  know  this 
with  certainty,  we  have  no  right  to  confine  her.  To 
accuse  any  one  who  may  be  innocent,  and  to  wish  to. 
punish  any  body  without  proofs  of  his.  crime,  is  a 
something  which  I  cannot  suffer,  and  that  shall  not  be 
done ! " 

We  might  well  be  surprised  at  Mamselle  Greta's 
imperious  tone  in  an  affair,  which  properly  did  not 
concern  her.  But  Mamselle  Greta  had  been  long  ac- 
customed to  find  her  will  of  equally  as  great  authority 
in  her  family,  as  the  laws  of  Moses  or  Solon  in  times 
of  old;  and  all  this  she  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

In  the  same  determined  tone  of  voice  proceeded, 
Mamselle  Greta:  "If  Clara,  moreover,  thinks  proper. 
f.    vol.  i. 
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to  give  away  again  such  trinkets  as  she  has  received 
or  to  get  rid  of  them  in  any  other  way,  I  do  not  see, 
that  she  has  thereby  committed  any  fault,  or  done  any- 
thing that  deserves  banishment.  What  I  think  may 
justly  be  demanded  of  Clara  is,  that  she  should  dis- 
continue her  promenades,  at  least  till  such  times  as  she 
can  give  a  satisfactory  explanation.  Clara,  do  you 
agree  to  this  V 

After  a  momentary  consideration  Clara  answered: 
"yes!" 

"  Well  then !"  continued  Mamselle  Greta,  "now  I 
think  that  Clara  may  be  exempted  from  confinement. 
Besides,  I  should  have  thought,  that  we  had  lately  had 
enough  of  cholera  and  quarantine  regulations,  so  as  to 
be  tired  of  that  sort  of  thing.  With  regard  to  the  two 
suitors,  I  cannot  deny  but  Clara  is  acting  like  a  foolish 
young  woman.  But  surely  one  must  not  be  compelled 
to  marry;  one  may  be  very  happy  without  it — I  think 
St  Paul  says  so.  The  best  and  safest  way  to  proceed 
is  for  Clara  not  to  act  over  hastily  in  the  matter,  but  to 
take  proper  time  for  consideration.  Dearest  Natalie  ! 
Grant  Clara  a  period  of  three  months  for  consideration. 
The  good  gentlemen  will  no  doubt  wait  a  little  for  a 
good  wife.  Baron  H.  looks  to  me  to  be  able  to  serve  aa 
long  for  Clara,  as  Jacob  did  for  Rachel.  To  be  short ; 
we'll  form  the  treaty  of  peace  thus :  Clara  shall  leave 
off  her  promenades,  and  in  return  be  freed  for  three 
months  from  being  plagued  with  matrimonial  pro- 
posals !    Will  the  parties  subscribe  ?" 

Clara  gazed  at  her  protector  with  such  a  look  that 
Mamselle  Greta  felt  her  heart  affected  as  she  bad  never 
'one  before. 

Vith  mingled  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  and  corn- 
ice, the  Countess  said 
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'<  You  are  too  kind  towards  Clara ;  she  does  not  de- 
serve it  However,  your  request  I  will  grant  this  time 
for  consideration.  I  only  doubt  whether  the  two  gen- 
tlemen will  think  it  worth  their  while  to  wait  so  long/' 

"J  take  it  upon  myself  to  persuade  them  to  it," 
said  Mamselle  Greta. 

At  this  moment  visitors  were  announced  to  he  in  the 
drawing  room.  The  Countess  rose  up  majestically 
and  walked  out,  without  casting  a  look  at  Clara. 
Mamselle  Greta  walked  up  to  her,  took  her  hand,  and 
said,  with  earnestness  and  kindness : 

"  Dearest  Clara  I  now  that  we  are  alone,  let  me  tell 
you,  that  you  have  acted  both  foolishly  and  impru- 
dently ;  and  if  you  have — as  I  suppose — a  third  bride- 
groom  concealed,  I  would  advise  you  to  bring  him  for- 
ward as  soon  as  possible,  and  send  the  other  gentlemen 
about  their  business.  Fair  play,  Clara,  and  a  little 
common  sense,  gives  a  good  conscience  before  God 
and  man !" 

Saying  this,  she  squeezed  Clara's  hand  expressively, 
and  left  her.  Clara  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand, 
and  in  quiet  anguish  of  heart  she  sighed :  "  Mother  1 
mother !  what  dost  thou  cost  me  1" 

From  this  day  Clara  obtained  a  far  higher  interest 
with  Mamselle  Greta.  The  reasons  for  this  were  three- 
fold. Mamselle  Greta  found  Clara  singular.  Mamselle 
Greta  wished  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  her  secret  j  Clara 
was  Mamselle  Greta's  protege.  She  now  earnestly  tried 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  Clara,  to  fathom  her 
secret,  and  be  useful  to  her.  She  approached  Clara 
both  heartily  and  cheerfully ;  but  alas  1  the  interesting 
Clara  had  quite  vanished  with  that  remarkable  evening. 
The  stupid,  silent  one,  now  sat  there  again  and— sewed  l 
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or  she  was  occupied  with  domestic  accounts,  or  with 
the  toilette-articles  of  the  Countess ;  all  with  an  atten- 
tion and  taciturnity  enough  to  drive  one  to  desperation. 
It  is  true  Clara  had  something  in  the  expression  of  her 
countenance  which  testified  grateful  feelings  towards 
Mamselle  Greta,  but  her  speech  and  answer  remained 
as  laconic  as  before. 

Mamselle  Greta  was  much  hurt  both  in  her  feelings 
and  in  her  pride  by  this  behaviour ;  for  we  must  con- 
fess that  she  had  her  share  of  pride.  That  such  an 
insignificant  person  as  Clara  should  so  lightly  estimate 
the  friendship  of  a  person  of  Mamselle  Greta's  charac- 
ter and  mind — a  friendship  which  she  so  rarely  showed 
to  any  one — this  was  no  easy  matter  to  bear ;  besides* 
had  she  not  spoken  to  the  Countess,  and  the  three 
wild  brothers,  and  prevailed  on  them  for  a  three 
months'  respite  ?  Had  she  not  spoken  with  the  suitors 
and  prevailed  on  them  for  their  patient  waiting  of  three 
months  ?  Had  she  not  saved  Clara  from  persecution 
and  confinement  ?  It  was  really  painful  to  her  to  see 
that  she  had  so  little  regard  for  one  who  had  done  so 
much  for  her. 

Mamselle  Greta  now  proudly  shrunk  from  Clara, 
and  determined  within  her  own  mind  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  her.  But  O,  the  sorrow  !  at  this  very 
time  she  could  less  than  ever  withdraw  her  thoughts 
from  Clara,  or  cease  to  wonder  at  her,  nay,  even  envy 
her !  For  Mamselle  Greta  could  not  but  perceive  that 
Clara,  notwithstanding  her  stillness  and  taciturnity, 
still  had  within  her  a  frill  and  rich  life.  Her  look  gave 
particular  evidence  of  it.  Mamselle  Greta  wondered 
at  such  a  fulness  under  so  monotonous  an  exterior,  so 

'arm  a  life ;  whilst  she  herself,  endowed  with  all 
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that  world  and  fortune  could  afford,  and  living  in  a  world 
full  of  bustle  and  tumult,  often — especially  in  the  latter 
time — felt  a  vacuity,  which  she  knew  not  how  to  fill. 
And  what  was  it  indeed  which,  in  the  case  of  poor 
Clara,  occasioned  that  inward  satisfaction;  cheerful 
attention  to  the  constant  orders  and  counter- orders  of 
the  Countess ;  that  calm  renunciation  of  the  common 
pleasures  of  youth,  and  that  weekly  treat  which  she 
seemed  to  have  in  going  to  church  every  Sunday? 
What  was  it  which  made  her  obliging  to  others  whilst 
she  herself  lived  a  life  of  self-denial  ?  Doubts  and 
queries  of  all  kinds  presented  themselves  to  Mamselle 
Greta.  "  What  is  it  that  gives  pleasure  ?"  asked  she. 
"  After  what  ought  one  to  strive,  in  order  to  live  in 
cheerfulness  and  serenity  ?  Natalie  possesses  beauty, 
talents,  riches,  and  admiration,  in  abundance.  This 
poor  injured  girl  has  something  more  than  all  these. 
I  myself  have  as  much  of  the  good  things  of  this  world 
as  I  wish,  and  health,  good  humour,  a  sound  body,  un- 
derstanding, and  all  my  senses,  the  ability  to  jest  and 
laugh  besides,  and  yet  I  can  very  well  perceive  that 
this  poor  and  silent  girl,  would  not  exchange  with  me. 
I  forgive  her  this ; — for  with  all  that  I  have  of  the  world, 
I  do  not  after  all  find  the  world  so  very  agreeable. 
Perhaps  Clara  also  believes  that  I  am  poorer  in  enjoy- 
ment than  she !  She  who  has  actually  nothing — what 
does  she  think  of?  what  is  she,  then?" — Clara  was 
Mamselle  Greta's  plague. 

It  is  time  that  we  did  not  forget  ourselves  altogether 
in  the  company  of  Mamselle  Greta,  but  take  a  closer 
view  of  the 
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"  How  goes  it  ?"      "  How  goes  it  f 

AcacAixTjjvcsa. 

And  indeed  it  is  time  for  us  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  new 
married  man  and  to  ask  him  :  "  How  he  does?" 

"Excellently!"  his  Excellency  would  have  replied; 
hut  behind  it  the  truth  would  have  replied :  *•  Not  ex- 
actly so  very  well !" 

The  circumstances  of  this  case  were  these :  The 
President  was  enamoured  with  his  wife,  but  found 
himself  disturbed  in  his  old  habits,  his  comforts,  bis 
manner  of  living,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  act  prejudi- 
cially both  to  his  health  and  temper.  His  fair  Countess 
was  a  charming  hostess,  a  delightful  woman ;  but  not 
an  attentive  and  provident  wife.  To  her  everybody's 
attention  was  to  be  directed ;  she  was  to  be  waited  on, 
asked,  respected,  amused,  worshipped,  and  followed. 
The  President  got  out  of  breath,  but  he  was  in  love, 
and  was  a  man  of  good-breeding ;  she  called  him : 
"  My  darling,  my  angel !"  stroked  his  cheeks  with  her 
fair  hand — and  he  was  enraptured,  though  not  happy. 
Ah,  Cupid,  Cupid  1 

But  this  love  and  this  secret  discontent,  and  the 
feeling  of  having  acted  imprudently  made  the  Presi- 
dent out  of  humour  with  himself,  and  awakened  in  him 
a  sort  of  shyness  towards  Edla ;  he  was  ashamed  of  his 
feelings  in  the  presence  of  his  high-minded  daughter ; 
he  shunned  her  gaze,  and  avoided  her  company — and 
in  fact  so  much  the  more  carefully,  as  he  felt  the  in- 
justice he  did  her  by  his  coldness  and  reserve.  Edla 
-aw  this  evasion,  and  respected  the  will  of  her  father. 
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however  painfully  she  felt  it  Nor  did  she  seek  his 
company,  for  she  also  was  not  happy  in  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  house — and  could  not  yet 
say  a  cheerful  word  to  her  father  about  it 

The  Countess's  chief  employment  was  Nina.  As  a  nice 
connoisseur,  she  knew  bow  to  estimate  Nina's  perfect 
and  entrancing  beauty.  She  was  thoroughly  captivated 
by  it,  and  needed  her  sight,  as  much  as  the  artist  that 
of  his  Ideal.  She  employed  all  her  skill,  all  that  was 
really  enchanting  in  her  general  demeanour  and  the 
talents  of  her  mind,  to  captivate  and  attach  Nina  to 
herself.  She  gave  her  lessons  on  the  harp,  in  singing, 
in  Italian,  caressed  and  nattered  her.  Beautiful  Nina 
was  almost  worshipped  by  her,  whilst  the  untalented 
Clara  only  received  cold  looks  and  commands.  But  it 
was  not  enough  that  she  herself  devoted  all  her  atten- 
tion to  Nina,  she  wished  also  to  direct  that  of  all  the 
rest  to  her.  That  was  a  matter  easily  to  be  effected ; 
for  who  does  not  become  enraptured  by  beauty  and 
sweetness  of  disposition?  Who  can  look  upon  a 
beautiful  countenance  and  not  be  inspired  with  thoughts 
of  God? — A  circle  of  admirers  closed  round  Nina, 
but  they  were  full  of  respect.  There  was  a  something 
unearthly  in  Nina,  which  rather  commanded  adoration 
than  invited  to  love.  Soon  the  artists  collected  around 
her  with  their  pencils  and. chisels,  partly  at  the  orders 
of  the  Countess,  partly  prompted  to  it  from  their  own 
sense  of  beauty.  Sodermark  wished  to  take  her  like- 
ness in  oil-colours;  Professor  Way,  in  miniature; 
Demoiselle  Rbhl,  in  black  chalk ;  Fogelberg  wished  to 
execute  her  bust  in  marble,  and  model  her  hand ;  also 
of  wax-modellers  and  cutters  of  profiles  there  was  no 
lack,  who,  each  in  his  art,  wished  to  take  a  copy  of  the 
fine  features,  the  inimitably  beautiful  head. 
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Nina  did  not  look  upon  herself  without  satisfaction, 
as  the  object  of  all  this  tenderness,  all  this  homage; 
but  her  essential  character  did  not  step  forth  out  of  the 
cloud  which  surrounded  her  with  a  magic  twilight.  She 
remained  calm  and  dignified,  and  moved  on  in  life 
more  like  an  ideal  being,  a  dream  of  better  days,  than 
a  living  individual.  Nina's  life  during  this  period 
resembled  the  glorious  picture  of  the  triumph  of 
Galatea. 

Upon  her  chariot,  borne  by  the  waves,  drawn  by 
dolphins,  carelessly  reposes  the  young  goddess.  Naiades 
and  Tritons,  gambol,  sport,  and  dance  upon  the  foam- 
ing billows  around  her.  Goddesses  of  love  bestrew  her 
with  flowers,  and  even  the  very  winds  seem  only  made 
to  fan  her  cheek  with  their  soft  breath,  and  to  pay 
homage  to  her.  She  lets  them  dance,  and  strew  flowers. 
The  zephyrs  play  with  her  locks  while  she  carelessly 
reclines,  and  dreams,  and  smiles.  But  this  lovely  re- 
pose, this  as  it  were  native  goddess-like  manner 
of  receiving  homage,  and  withal  looking  down  from 
the  clouds  with  benignity  and  indifference  at  the 
tumultuous  world,  this  was  with  Nina  something 
peculiar  and  enchanting.  Still  more  charming  perhaps 
was  she,  when  a  silent  sadness  carried  her  wholly  away 
from  the  consciousness  of  the  splendour  of  the  objects 
which  surrounded  her,  and  led  her  into  nightly  regions, 
whither  no  one's  thoughts  followed  her.  A  paleness 
then  overspread  her  countenance,  as  if  death  had 
swiftly  passed  over  her  and  fanned  her  with  his  wings. 
Now,  however,  more  frequently  than  ever,  a  delicate 
bloom  began  to  enliven  her  cheek,  and  her  health 
seemed  to  grow  stronger  under  the  bustling,  changeful 
Me  which  she  led. 
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Count  Louis  was  frequently  near  Nina,  but  lest  in 
the  capacity  of  a  lover,  than  of  one  who  calmly  watches 
his  property. 

Mamselle  Greta  was  sick  and  tired  of  all  the  parade 
with  Nina,  her  portraits,  and  her  lessons  on  the  harp. 
Sometimes  she  jested  about  it  in  her  usual  satirical 
manner.  Sometimes  she  gave  vent  to  her  ill-humour 
against  these  proceedings,  as  well  as  Clara's  monotony, 
and  relieved  her  heart  by  conversations  with  Baron 
H.,  who  was  now,  as  she  declared,  the  only  person  with 
whom  she  could  have  a  rational  word.  Filius  found 
himself  better  for  this. 

Edla  saw  with  uneasiness  the  vain  triumph  of  her 
favourite.  She  wished  that  the  flower  which  she  had 
fostered  and  reared  in  the  shades  of  quietness  and 
seclusion,  might  only  gradually  and  cautiously  be 
brought  out  into  another  atmosphere, — and  now  she 
saw  it  suddenly  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  meridian- 
sun.  At  first  she  remonstrated  against  it;  but  the 
President,  too  weak  to  oppose  the  will  of  his  wife,  ex- 
pressly desired  that  Nina  should  be  with  the  Countess, 
and  attend  her  as  often  as  she  wished  it.  This  was 
always  the  case.  Not  to  lose  sight  of  her  foster-child, 
there  was  nothing  else  left  for  Edla  than  to  follow  her, 
and  join  the  society  in  which  Nina  was.  But  this  was  irk- 
some to  the  Countess,  and  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
Edla.  She  exchanged  her  beloved,  quiet  life — for 
companies,  where  she  felt  herself  out  of  place,  and 
where  she  seemed  to  assume  the  character  of  a  gloomy 
Argut.  The  Countess  soon  let  Edla  feel  that  she 
thought  her  company  quite  superfluous,  and  by  a 
number  of  petty  bumiliatory  and  unpleasant  words, 
did  everything  she  could  to  drive  bar  out  of  her  splendid 
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saloon.  Edla  was  too  high-minded,  too  inartificial,  pain- 
fully to  feel  these  gnat- stings ;  but  her  presence  was 
useless  to  Nina,  and  sometimes — so  it  seemed  to  her — 
she  was  overlooked,  and  this  was  a  source  of  pain  to 
her.  Edla's  life  was  also  in  other  respects  disturbed 
by  her  step-mother.  Through  imperceptible,  but 
clever  manoeuvres,  she  had  gradually  lost  all  power 
and  all  importance  in  the  house.  The  old  faithful 
domestics  were  either  dismissed  or  superannuated. 
Fresh  servants  came,  who  in  all  things  sqlely  obeyed 
the  orders  of  their  new  mistress,  and  Edla  found  her- 
self daily  more  and  more  a  cipher  in  her  father's  house 
as  well  as  in  society.  She  saw  the  time  coming  when 
she  should  stand  there  like  a  shadow ;  she,  therefore, 
silently  withdrew  herself  to  her  solitary  chamber,  and 
appeared  from  that  time  in  company  only  at  meal  times, 
but  then  always  quietly  and  pleasantly. — Fair  reader, 
who  easily  perceivest  how  painfully  such  a  supplantaiion 
in  a  house  may  be  felt,  how  easily  it  may  embitter 
heart  and  mind — O  say,  was  the  lesson  not  excellent 
and  great  whereby  Edla  learned  to  bear  this  so  quietly 
and  mildly?  In  her  retirement  Edla  found  a  freer 
social  circle,  a  nobler  life,  than  she  had  left;  she 
would  have  been  happy  there  if  she  had  not  missed  her 
favourite  pupil  and  her  daily  companion.  But  she  took 
good  care  not  to  let  anything  of  this  be  noticed,  as  she 
saw  that  the  gay  life  which  Nina  led  rather  strengthened 
than  weakened  her  health,  and  she  hoped  to  find  that 
it  also  afforded  her  pleasure.  Edla  questioned  Nina 
about  it,  and  she  confessed  with  her  wonted  veracity 
that  such  was  the  case.  "It  really  is  so  pleasant," 
added  she,  "  to  be  courted  and  beloved !" 

Edla  treasured  up  these  words  in  her  heart ;  they 
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gave  her  pain.  "  Do  I  not  love  her,"  thought  she, 
"because  I  do  not  childishly  flatter  her,  because  I  do 
not  caress,  not  spoil  her  1  I,  who  would  sacrifice  my 
life  for  her  ?"  Edla  thought  herself  misunderstood  by 
Nina,  She  grew  more  silent  and  more  reserved;— 
Nina  considered  her  too  cold ;  a  cloud  lay  between  the 
two  sisters.  Each  of  them  felt  a  secret  tear  swell  from 
her  heart  on  this  account  Why  could  they  not  let 
them  flow?  why  should  they  not  betray  what  the 
tongue  refused  to  utter  ?  That  which  so  often— at  least 
for  a  time — can  separate  the  best  friends  from  each 
other,  resembles  a  witchery  called  up  by  some  evil 
spirit.  They  see  each  other,  but  they  cannot  meet,  an 
insurmountable  invisible  barrier  stands  in  the  way; 
they  feel  it,  they  suffer,  and  avoid  each  other  j— -often 
they  are  in  doubt  whether  it  is  really  the  same  person 
as  formerly.  Then  it  needs  only  a  trifling  cause,  a 
little  word,  to  bring  about  a  breach  which  no  affection, 
no  return  can  perfectly  repair.  Of  such  is  the  dura- 
tion of  the  wounds  inflicted  by  suspicion  1 

And  notwithstanding — suffer  me  for  a  moment  to 
wander  from  the  main  subject,  for  I  feel  it  necessary 
to  give  vent  to  my  heart  in  this  matter.  I  would  pro- 
test against  what  I  have  just  now  hinted  at  No,  I 
do  not  believe  it  The  real,  the  true  friends,  never 
separate. 

There  are  people  whose  words  frill  like  frost  upon 
the  earth,  and  cause  everything  that  is  beautiful  and 
blooming  to  disappear.  Their  language  is  something 
like  this  t  '  Everything  under  the  sun  is  transient  It 
has  the  sound  of  greatness,  it  has  the  appearance  of 
splendour,  but  there  is  no  dependence  to  be  placed  in 
man.'  '  That  which  in  the  beginning  is  so  hot,  cools  the 
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soonest.'  *  That  which  is  exalted  no  doubt  becomes 
humbled,  or  else  it  leads  to  nothing  but  follies/  *  The 
e  very-day  state  is  the  best  and  safest/  etc.  And  now 
histories  and  anecdotes  from  real  life  are  brought  for- 
ward, which  are  to  confirm  all  this ;  which  brand  en- 
thusiasm as  folly,  love  and  friendship  as  a  fleeting 
effervescence,  or  as  selfish  sentiments,  which  reduce 
men  to  a  mere  cipher,  and  convert  life  into  dish  water. 
And  truly  it  may  be  so ;  life  certainly  has  such  a  charm- 
less, dry  and  poverty  stricken  side ;  on  the  stage  of 
life  the  moth  consumes  many  a  purple  mantle ;  many 
a  flame  passes  away  in  smoke  in  the  great  drama  per- 
formed there ;  and  what  appears  like  a  jewel,  proves 
on  closer  examination  only  to  be  a  piece  of  cut  glass, 
and  much  that  seems  to  be  alive,  is  in  reality  dead. 
But  what  then  ?  Because  a  pool  dries  up,  is  there  no 
flowing  fountain  ?  Because  a  meteor  can  extinguish  a 
street-lantern,  are  there  no  eternal  suns,  no  heavenly, 
holy  stars  ?  God  be  heartily  praised,  there  are  some ; 
they  shine,  they  warm  us  to  all  eternity !  And  were 
these  immortal  evidences  of  life  and  heart,  these  lives 
in  life,  were  they  not  in  existence,  would  it  then  be 
worth  the  trouble  to  live  ? 

There  are  bitter  experiences — who  can  express  all 
their  bitterness — when  the  friend  whom  we  considered 
ours  for  eternity — appears  to  grow  cold,  to  be  lost  to 
us ;  but  do  not  believe  it,  loving  and  faithful  soul,  do 
not  believe  it.  Remain  only  true  to  thyself,  and  the 
time  will  come  when  thou  shalt  obtain  thy  friend  again, 
when  his  heart  will  grow  warm  at  the  sound  of  thy 
voice,  at  the  pressure  of  thine  hand,  however  long  the 
separation  may  endure. 

"  If  there  'tis  denied  me  to  press  thy  warm  hand 
Yet '  we'll  meet  and  be  fain  '  in  the  happier  land  " 
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There  all  clouds,  and  all  obscurity  shall  vanish,  there 
friends  will  recognize  each  other,  and  weep  for  joy  to 
possess  each  other  again. 

But  I  shall  kill  thee,  friendly  reader,  with  my  endless 
digressions.  Forgive  and  follow  me  home  again,  and 
by  a  circuitous  road  through  a  flowery  field  of  allegory, 
which  I  cannot  possibly  pass  by. 

Evenings  are  precious  seasons  for  friends  who  live 
together.  Husbands  and  wives,  from  happy  experience, 
know  this  well ;  brothers  and  sisters  know  it  also. 
Altogether  unlike  the  flowers  of  nature,  who  close  their 
chalices  at  the  close  of  day,  the  loveliest  flower  of 
friendship  opens— confidence  loves  to  expand  itself  in 
the  evening,  and  sheds  a  pleasant  fragrance  through 
the  hours  of  repose  and  of  twilight.  Then  the  affairs 
of  the  day  are  Bettled ;  then  peace  arises  in  one's  own 
heart,  after  having  opened  it  to  our  friend,  and  also 
read  his ;  then  peace  with  earth  is  obtained  by  smiles, 
and  peace  with  heaven  by  prayer,  even  before  the  ap- 
proach of  night,  and  then — oh,  how  sweet  is  sleep  1 

Such  was  the  case  with  Edla  and  Nina  before;  now 
it  was  different  How  gladly  would  not  Edla  have 
looked  into  Nina's  soul,  on  the  evenings  of  those  days 
in  which  Nina  lived  separate  from  her!  But  Nina 
always  came  home  late  from  company,  and  Edla  feared 
to  withdraw  any  time  from  sleep,-  which  Nina's  weak- 
ness so  greatly  needed,  and  which  her  more  fatiguing 
life  now  rendered  more  necessary  than  ever.  Nina  slept 
till  late  in  the  morning,  and  scarcely  was  she  dressed, 
before  the  Countess  came  to  fetch  her  to  her  room. 
Nina  was  too  weak  to  resist  this  despotism  over 
her,  especially  as  it  was  approved  of  by  her  father, 
and  also  seemed  to  have  Edla's  quiet  consent.    Yes, 
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A  mild,  but  firm  tataghtfulness,  rested  with  tranquil 
seriousness  on  Edla's  forehead.  When  the  first  rays 
of  the  morning  illuminated  the  room,  Edla's  pain  was 
gone;  an  agreeable  languor  only  was  still  left,  and 
fresh  and  decided  stood  the  plan  she  had  formed  in 
her  mind.  She  went  over  it  once  more  in  her 
thoughts ; 

My  father  does  not  want  me ;  his  new  wife  is  at 
present  every  thing  to  him.  I  see  that  he  shuns  me, 
that  my  presence  is  no  pleasure  to  him.  Nina  is  en- 
raptured with  new  friends  and  pleasures,  I  can  and 
will  not  keep  her  back  from  them.  Neither  will  I 
remain  here  as  a  constraint  to  them ;  I  will  not  embit- 
ter their  enjoyments,  nor  be  as  a  gloomy  shadow  to 
their  enjoyments.  Nina  shall  not  learn  to  find  serious- 
ness troublesome,  and  her  friend  tiresome.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  I  am  not  now  what  I  ought  to  be  to  her.  Per- 
haps something  suspicious,  something  wearisome  has 
crept  into  my  soul.  Perhaps  I  cannot  now  be  quite 
just  towards  my  father,  towards  his  wife,  towards  Nina ; 
— perhaps  I  now  feel  it  somewhat  bitterly,  to  be  so 
forgotten,  so  superfluous,  when  I  ought  rather  to  have 
thought  it  quite  natural.  They  find  enjoyment  in  ob- 
jects of  beauty,  pleasure,  and  joy,  in  all  that  I  do  not 
possess.  Should  they,  even  in  some  respects,  have  acted 
wrong  towards  me — should  Nina  especially.  .  .  .not  be 
towards  me  as  she  might,  as  she  ought, — oh !  then  I  will 
not  show  it  by  impropriety  and  ill  humour.  I  will  go 
away — that  Nina  may  not  see  my  grief  depicted  on 
my  countenance, — but  I  will  come  again,  and  press 
her  to  my  breast.  Nina  can  only  be  separated  from, 
me  for  a  short  time — she  will  soon  become  mine  again. 
She  is  tht  child  of  my  heart,  she  cannot  sever  herself 
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from  me.  My  cousin,  Madame  S.,  now  wants  a  friend, 
I  will  travel  to  her,  and  stay  with  her  a  few  months.  I 
will  liberate  my  own  family  from  a  disturbing,  although 
silent,  reproof.  I  will  refresh  my  mind  by  a  new  active 
life.  I  shall  return  with  more  invigorated  spirits, 
more  cheerful  mind,  and,  perhaps  also,  with  a  more 
impartial  eye  to  what  is  going  on  here.  1  shall  become 
kinder  to  my  friends  and  to  Nina.  She  will,  in  the  mean 
time,  be  able  to  look  around  her,  undisturbed,  in  that 
life  which  now  beguiles  her.  She  will  soon  behold  it 
in  a  clearer  light  My  letters  will,  perhaps,  have  a 
better  effect  upon  her  than  my  presence.  I  am  not 
uneasy  on  her  account.  A  pure  light,  a  noble  feeling, 
is  at  the  basis  of  her  soul,  they  will  strike  through  all 
impediments,  and  shape  out  their  own  path.  When  I 
return,  I  shall  find  her  eyes  enlightened;  she  will 
recognise  her  friend  again,  and  I  my  child ! 

At  the  moment  that  these  thoughts  ran  through 
Edla's  mind,  she  stood  at  the  window  and  saw  a  bois- 
terous wind  rend  the  clouds,  which  in  grey  and  white 
masses  swiftly  fleeted  by,  letting  bright  stars  Bhine 
forth,  whose  light  still  contended  with  that  of  the  dawn- 
ing day.  Edla  gazed  with  pleasure  on  those  fleeting 
clouds,  on  the  quiet,  glittering  lights.  So  stands  the 
firm  spirit  of  man  in  the  midst  of  a  restless  tumultuous 
world.  The  wandering  clouds  pass  away,  the  pure 
lights  shine  again  in  the  heaven  of  humanity. 

Edla  loved  the  stars.  From  her  very  youth  she  was 
accustomed  to  hold  a  peculiar  kind  of  converse  with 
them.  Edla  had  frequently  seen,  in  hours  of  pain, 
hours  of  prayer,  hours,  in  which  her  soul  sought  for 
the  height  to  breathe  in,  the  clouds  divide  and  the  stars 
look  down  upon  her,  bright  and  friendly.  This  appear- 
ed     VOL.   I. 
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ance  had  always  wonderfully  strengthened  her.  She 
attached  no  distinct  idea  to  this  star-greeting,  hut  she 
felt  the  Bight  of  it  to  he  as  lovely  as  the  sympathy  of  a 
friend,  invigorating  as  a  glance  from  the  eye  of  the 
Almighty.  From  the  time  that  Edla  thought  she  had 
not  a  friend  upon  earth,  she  was  wont  to  seek  one  in 
the  sight  of  the  stars,  and  it  was  seldom  that  she  did 
not  feel  comforted.  Besides,  they  were  so  glorious,  so 
full  of  promise !  Their  infinity  made  the  Creator  seem 
so  great,  and  all  human  affairs  so  little ! 


COURTSHIP,  OR  AN  OLD  SONG  TO  A  NEW  TUNE. 


PROFESSOR  A.  TO  EDLA. 

"  You  will  not  share  my  fortunes,  Edla  f   You  refuse 
my  hand,  and  only  wish  to  possess  half  of  my  heart ! 

The  other  half  you  present  to  a  woman,  who 

as  you  believe,  I  shall  yet  find.  But  you  must  furnish 
yourself  with  severer  words,  Edla,  and  more  cogent 
reasons,  if  you  would  make  a  man  relinquish  a  happi- 
ness, which  in  his  inmost  soul  he  believes  to  be  as  the 
highest  upon  earth.  Edla !  you  have  allowed  your 
friend  to  speak  to  you  the  unvarnished  language  of 
truth ; — yes,  Edla,  I  at  first  loved  you,  on  account  of 
the  love  you  cherished  for  what  I  love — truth  I  By 
my  love  of  truth  I  have  removed  from  me  most  of 
those  who  called  themselves  my  friends,  and  frightened 
away  all  my  acquaintances.  You  alone,  Edla,  never 
feared  my  unpolished  sincerity ;  you  found  no  offence 
in  me;  you  listened  to  me,  you  understood  me,  you 
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still  remain  firm  as  my  best,  my  real  friend  i  at  the  only 
one  to  whom  I  can  open  my  whole  soul  without  fear ; 
and  I  feel  myself  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you  now  also, 
without  fear,  that  in  your  answer  to  me  you  do  not 
speak  the  truth,  that  you  are  not  sincere  towards  me. 
You  answer  me  just  as  an  ordinary  woman  would  an 
ordinary  man.  Wretched  subterfuges!  How  can 
Edla  stoop  to  make  use  of  such !  '  You  are  old,  you 
are  ugly  V  Well,  Edla,  I  grant  you,  you  are  an  old 
maid.  How  old?  About  forty  years.  Well  then! 
you  are  not  beyond  the  prime  of  life,  one  may  say  that 
without  being  as  mad  as  Balzac.  I  entreat  you,  what- 
ever you  do, don't  recommend  tome  any  of  your  maid- 
ens of  seventeen !  •  They  are  pretty  flowers/  people 
say.  Granted!  But  I  actually  do  not  know  what 
more  I  can  tell  them  than  the  flowers,  i.e.,  at  most : 
'you  are  much  too  pretty!'  or  perhaps  also:  'Have 
you  danced  much  this  winter  ?' — So  much  for  man. — 
At  forty  years,  woman  bears  both  fruit  and  blossom  at 
the  same  time.  My  mother  made  a  husband  happy  at 
forty-three  years,  and  her  son  lived  to  see,  during 
twenty-five  years,  the  happiness  of  his  parents.  One 
may  be  contented  with  less. 

41 '  You  are  ugly.'  Yes,  you  are  plain,  very  plain. 
I  scarcely  know  a  face,  which,  at  first  sight,  is  so 
repelling.  '  You  have  withal  something  stiff,  something 
disagreeable.'  Yes,  you  have  all  this;  I  grant  you 
that  Sincerely  loved  Edla!  Foolish,  childish,  un- 
philosophical  woman !  Do  you  not  understand  that 
one  may  love  you  with  all  this,  nay,  just  on  this  very 
account?  Just  because  you  are  so  plain,  Edla,  I  love 
you  all  the  more.  Had  you  even  only  the  most  common 
female  charms,  I  should  fear  that  a  less  exalted  feeling 
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would  mingle  with  my  love.  But  you  are  plain,  ait? 
disagreeable,  and  still  I  love  you,  love  you  with 
warmth  !  There  is,  therefore,  a  beauty,  which  is  not 
external,  which  never  can  wither;  my  love  for  you 
causes  me  to  believe  in  immortality!  And  because 
your  exterior  is  not  handsome,  you  do  not  believe  that 
I  can  love  you !  How  womanish,  wretched,  silly,  do 
you  not  make  me  out  to  be,  since  you  believe  that  I  can- 
not be  enraptured  by  anything  else  than  what  lifeless 
things  and  brutes  have,  in  common  with  men ! 

" «  You  are  tedious ;' — God  forgive  you  that  untruth 
as  sure  as  all  our  babbling  and  gossipping  women  will  1 
Believe  me,  Edla,  there  is  more  life  in  your  quiet  pre- 
sence than  in  the  entertainment  of  many  people.  But, 
seriously — did  you  really  mean  what  you  said  ?  did  you 
think  that  I  should  believe  it  ?  No,  Edla,  you  never 
have  !  You  are  not  so  weak,  so  childish !  you  have 
therefore  belied  yourself  and  me.  I  surmise  other 
reasons  for  your  refusal ;  but  why  not  then  speak  out 
plainly  ?  You  perhaps  do  not  love  me ;  you  do  not 
share  the  feeling  which  I  cherish  for  you  ?  But  you 
know  my  conviction  on  this  point.  It  is  not  essentially 
necessary  for  a  woman  to  cherish  love  for  the  man,  to 
whom  she  unites  herself;  but  she  must  have  esteem, 
confidence  ; — and  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  matri- 
mony, the  charms  of  the  domestic  home,  necessarily 
produce  the  effect  of  her  attaching  herself  with  a  greater 
cordiality  to  a  friend,  whom  she  has  chosen  for  life. 
The  experience  of  every  day  gives  evidence  of  it.  And 
Edla !  why  should  you  not  wish  to  become  useful  and 
happy  in  life  in  the  same  way,  as  so  many  other  women, 
like  you,  and  still  more  extraordinary  than  you  ?  Could 
you  despise  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  housewife  because 
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you  know  something  more  of  the  world  than  the  mott 
part  of  your  sex  1  Fling  your  knowledge  into  the  sea ! 
Hear  me,  Edla !  Had  you  a  decided  productive  capa- 
city: were  you  made  for  an  artist,  an  authoress; — I 
should  then  not  he  so  profuse  in  words  to  induce  you  to 
marry.  But  you  are  not ;  you  have  an  ear  for  life,  hut 
no  tongue  to  express  it.  Would  you  be  content  to 
vegetate  with  this;  without  being  useful  to  your  neigh- 
bour, without  living  for  some  one's  joy,  for  some  one's 
welfare?  Edla,  accept  my  hand, — become  my  wife, 
the  friend  of  my  life,  the  joy-diffuser  of  my  house  1 
Make  a  man  happy,  who  henceforth  will  only  live  for 
you! 

u  You  doubt  the  reality  of  my  love  ?  Do  you  wish 
that  I  should  sigh,  complain,  fall  prostrate  at  your  feet, 
roll  in  the  sand,  threaten  to  stab  myself? — do  you  ex- 
pect that  I  shall  perform  one  of  those  drunken  scenes, 
with  which  modern  romances  inundate  our  sober  world  ? 
That  I  cannot  do,  Edla !  and  sure  I  also  am,  that  you 
do  not  desire  it  But  then  believe  that  I  love  you. 
Judge  of  my  love,  according  to  rational  evidences  t  I 
am  only  happy  in  your  presence*  All  that  I  do,  think, 
write,  requires  your  sight,  your  approval ;  otherwise  it 
has  no  worth  to  me !  But  I  disdain  to  express  any 
more  about  it,  to  assure,  to  protest,  to  avow  ....  For 
fourteen  years  you  have  called  me  your  friend,  and  not 
mistrusted  my  words ;  why  should  you  mistrust  them 
now,  when  they  proceed  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
and  say, '  I  love  you  1'  Is  this  perhaps  a  subterfuge 
too  ?  does  it  conceal  another  reason  If  Does  it,  trans- 
lated into  the  language  of  truth,  perhaps  mean  j  •  I  am 
afraid  to  be  united  to  you ;  you  are  an  Atheist,  who 
neither  believe  in  God  nor  immortality ;  you  are  a  re- 
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probate  V  Edla  can  you  think  so  ?  Can  you  pronounce 
that  to  be  a  crime  in  me  which  does  not  lie  in  my 
power  to  control  ?  It  is  true,  my  reason  does  not  ac- 
knowledge the  doctrine  which  constitutes  your  happi- 
ness, and  that  of  so  many.  But  point  out  to  me  the  spot, 
which  dishonours  me  as  a  man,  and  then  you  will  have 
a  right  to  reproach  me  on  account  of  my  want  of  faith. 
Has  a  word,  a  smile  upon  my  lips,  ever  derided  any- 
thing held  sacred  by  others  ?  Then,  Edla,  shun  me  as 
worthless !  Have  I  ever,  since  I  have  become  a  man, 
told  an  untruth  intentionally?  then  believe  me  no 
longer,  Edla ;  then  mistrust  my  love !  I  will  say  more 
yet  I  have  often  hoped  for  the  possibility  of  being 
able  to  behold  a  higher  light  before  the  close  of  my 
life,  and  to  participate  in  a  faith,  which  is  so  glorious, 
and  so  abundantly  blessed ; — I  long  for  it ;  I  feel  the 
need  of  it !  1  too  am  old,  and  though  my  fifty  years  have 
not  been  able  to  cool  my  heart,  nevertheless  the  snowy 
locks  upon  my  temples  tell  me  that  winter  is  approach- 
ing. Edla,  dear  friend !  will  you  not  bring  warmth  to 
me,  not  kindle  the  light  which  can  render  bright  my 
evening,  not  teach  me  to  hope  and  to  believe  like  you  1 
If  this  work  be  possible  to  any  human  being,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  you,  who  are  so  sensible  and  mild. 

" '  Another  wife ! ' — I  entreat  you  Edla,  spare  me  those 
consolations,  those  hopes,  and  that  other  wife,  which, 
as  far  as  I  can  understand  you,  must  be  a  good  sheep. 
Become  mine,  Edla.  Let  me  hope,  that  you  will  yet 
become  so — or  give  me  better,  more  solid  reasons  for  a 
denial,  which  destroys  my  happiness. 

Your  A." 
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"  I  have  not  given  any  false  reasons,  my  friend ;  I 
have  spoken  the  truth ;  but  perhaps  I  ought  to  have 
expressed  myself  more  clearly.  My  age,  dearest  A., 
forbids  me  to  change  my  way  of  life ;  no  one  is  so  well 
able  to  judge  of  this  change  a*  myself;  my  plainness 
does  not  seem  so  hazardous  to  me,  if  I  could  conquer 
the  embarrassment  which  it  causes  me  in  the  company 
of  others — but  it  is  not  only  ugliness ; — that  I  could 
very  well  endure ;  but  there  is  in  my  general  demean- 
our and  my  looks,  something  harsh  and  repulsive  which 
has  an  unpleasant  effect  upon  others,  and  which  is  pain- 
ful to  me  on  that  account  I  received  this  impression 
on  my  countenance  in  my  early  youth  ;  I  drew  it  from 
my  mother's  eye,  when  it  looked  at  me  with  a  cold  and 
repelling  glance. — Forgive  me,  stern  shade !  I  hope  to 
love  you  hereafter,  and  to  see  your  eye  kindly  resting 
on  your  daughter ;  then  all  involuntary  harshness  will 
be  dissolved  and  vanish  from  my  character ;  then  shall 
I  also  become  amiable !  I  have  no  hope  of  its  leaving 
me  any  sooner ;  it  has  as  it  were  been  instilled  into  me 
by  a  foreign  power  j — but  it  operates  prejudicially.  1 
am  not  agreeable  to  others,  nor  comfortable  with  others, 
A.  1  I  feel  it,  and  it  depresses  me  ;  I  cannot  overcome 
the  feeling. 

"  For  you,  A.,  I  feel  the  sincerest  friendship  and 
esteem,  nothing  in  your  person  would  prevent  me  from 
giving  you  my  hand, — if  I  could  believe  that  by  so 
doing  I  should  effect  something  really  good.  I  have 
written  to  you  already  on  this  subject,  and  will  not  tire 
you  by  a  repetition  of  what  I  have  already  stated  a  few 
words  only,  J  must  however,  still  add 
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"  I  sincerely  honour  the  vocation  of  woman  in  the 
capacity  of  wife,  mother,  and  mistress  of  a  family. 
How  could  I  do  otherwise  ?  I  know  of  nothing  more 
noble ; — but  I  do  not  feel  the  capability  within  myself 
of  fulfilling  its  duties  with  credit.  You  speak  of  '  the 
unprofitablness  of  my  life.'  I  could  answer :  '  Look 
at  Nina  1'  Some  time  ago  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  say : 
*  Behold  the  happy  old  age  of  my  father !'  But  I  will 
not  appeal  to  things,  which  accidental  events  place  in 
the  power  of  man.  I  would  say — oh  do  not  call  it 
pride — look  into  my  breast !  There  the  desire  of  doing- 
good  is  incessant,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  Great 
Master  whom  we  ought  to  imitate.  I  have  often 
thought  that  I  should  one  day  find  words  to  express 
what  I  have  so  deeply  felt,  and  over  which  I  have  so. 
long  meditated ; — perhaps  I  am  deceiving  myself,  per- 
haps that  time  will  never  come  to  me  upon  earth.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  still  I  shall  not  fear,  that  my  work,  that 
my  life  is  in  vain.  He  is  happy,  who  is  permitted  to 
live  upon  earth  for  the  welfare  of  many, — he  has  not 
lived  in  vain  who  has  quietly  laboured  for  his  own  im- 
provement. Should  all  virtue  then,  all  power  be  only 
moral  and  void  of  life,  except  in  the  practice  of  the  com- 
mon duties  towards  our  neighbour  ?  The  prisoner  for 
life,  who,  severed  from  all  the  world,  built  a  temple  unto 
God  in  his  own  breast ;  that  solitary  one,  who  acquired 
knowledge  to  render  himself  competent  to  enlighten  the 
world, — do  you  suppose,  my  friend,  that  they  have  lived 
in  vain  ?  that  they  will  not  find  a  place,  wherein  to 
perform  their  worship,  though  perhaps  in  another  world 
than  this?  I  know  that  this  is  not  your  belief;  but  it 
is  mine  sincerely.  Respecting  the  usefulness  of  my 
life  I  am  quite  easy. 
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"You  call  upon  me  to  illuminate  the  evening  of 
your  days!  Ah,  there  you  have  touched  a  chord, 
which  pains  my  heart !  Am  I  then  able  to  do,  able  to 
be  what  you  wish,  what  you  believe  ?  I  fear  not.  I 
know  that  I  am  not  Have  we  not  frequently  conversed 
together  on  these  subjects,  on  which  we  differ  in 
sentiment  ?  And  what  have  we  gained  by  it  ?  I  have 
done  you  no  good,  and  you — forgive  me,  I  must  say  it— 
you  have  often  pained  me !  My  good  friend,  believe 
me,  it  has  never  once  entered  my  thoughts  to  call  you 
an  Atheist.  Of  that  God,  in  whom  you  believe,  who 
lives  in  you,  your  own  life  testifies,  and — to  make  use 
of  the  words  of  a  great  author :— '  the  deity  which  you 
deny,  revenges  itself  on  you  by  stamping  your  actions 
with  this  impress.'  In  your  deeds  you  are  a  good 
Christian,  whilst  your  understanding,  or  rather  the 
spirit  of  contradiction,  which  dwells  in  your  heart,  re- 
fuses to  acknowledge  it  But  this  spirit,  and  these 
constant  doubtings,  disquiet  my  soul.  Ah !  life  has  too 
many  clouds,  too  many  problems,  not  to  cause  the  mind 
at  times  to  be  darkened,  and  possibly  forget  as  it  were 
the  lights  which  it  has  acquired  to  penetrate  that  dark- 
ness. You  have  cast  many  a  dark  cloud  over  my  days j 
— how  should  I  be  able  to  lighten  your  evening  ?  Ah, 
you  need  a  wife  of  a  different  mind,  of  finer  powers 
than  mine. 

"Do  you  not  know,  have  you  never  seen  those 
gracious,  simple-minded  women,  whose  whole  life  is 
love,  who  in  their  hearts  find  words,  which,  without  any 
pretension  to  enlighten,  nevertheless  have  as  it  were 
an  enlightening  influence  ?  St.  Johnites  I  might  call 
them ;  they  repose  upon  the  breast  of  their  divine 
Master,  and  there  become  partakers  of  his  secrets. 
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They  draw  out  of  the  fountaia  of  love ;  hence  their 
wisdom  is  so  profound,  their  countenance  so  beneficent, 
their  speech  so  convincing.  They  do  not  bring  for- 
ward arguments  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; 
but  their  soul  opens  heaven  to  you,  and  then  you 
behold  that  God  which  they  see.  To  your  questions, 
to  your  doubts,  such  a  woman  will  answer :  '  Let  us  be 
happy !  Let  us  love  each  other !  We  will  not  indulge 
in  subtile  inquiries !  Everything  no  doubt  will  one  day 
become  clear,  all  will  be  well  at  last!'  And  these  words 
so  poor,  when  used  by  common-place  people  as  a  cloak 
for  slothfulness,  become  just  as  many  revelations,  when 
proceeding  from  the  lips  of  the  pious  feminine  apostle. 
Do  you  see,  A.,  this  is  the  wife  which  you  must  seek ! 
She  alone  can  warm  your  home,  enlighten  your  even- 
ing ;  on  her  bosom  your  soul  will  find  rest.  Arguments 
you  will  always  answer  with  arguments,  proofs  with 
counter-proofs,  but  such  a  faith,  such  words  will  soften 
your  desire  for  disputation,  and  allow  you  to  attend  to 
the  deeper  suggestions  of  your  own  soul. 

"  You  speak  of  your  love  to  me  1  Yes,  I  certainly 
hope  I  am  held  in  estimation  by  you ;  this  belief  is 
precious  to  me,  is  necessary  to  me  ; — but  love  .... 
love  for  me!  .  .  .  .  No9  A.,  that  I  do  not  believe.  I 
have  alluded  to  your  spirit  of  contradiction.  Forgive 
me  if  I  now  revert  to  it,  and  confess  my  belief  that  it 
is  this  which  now  produces  your  feelings.  You  were 
always  a  proud  and  obstinate  man,  A.,  and  loved  to  con- 
tend with  difficulties.  You  seek  me  so  urgently,  because 
I  draw  myself  back.  The  willing  Edla  would  cease  to 
be  so  warmly  loved.  Do  not  speak  to  me  of  your  love, 
A.  i  I  do  not  believe  that  you  or  any  other  could  cherish 
that  feeling  for  me.  I  am  far  too  old  to  believe  in  fairy- 
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tales.  Let  roe  be  as  hitherto,  your  friend,  and  do  you 
continue  to  be  mine.  This  is  the  best  for  us  both. 
Constantly  and  for  ever, 

Your  friend, 

Edla." 

professor  a.  to  edla. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Edla,  when  you  say,  that  you 
repeat  what  you  have  already  said.  The  only  part 
which  strikes  me  as  new,  is  the  information  respecting 
the  spirit  of  contradiction  which  shall  remain  with  me, 
and  take  the  trouble  to  dictate  to  me  words  as  well  as 
actions.  The  conclusion  will  evidently  be  this,  that 
I  do  not  know  what  I  say,  nor  mean  what  I  declare. 
Thanks  for  the  compliment  But,  heartily  wishing  to 
convince  you  of  the  contrary,  and,  rinding  in  your 
letter  no  more  cogent  reasons  than  those  which  1  have 
already  rejected,  you  will  forgive  me,  Edla,  if  I  pay 
less  regard  to  this,  and  by  no  means  give  up  the  hope 
of  calling  you  my  wife.  My  respects  to  the  St.  John 
lady — she  shall  never  be  my  wife !     Edla,  or  none ! 

THE   SPIRIT    OF   CONTRADICTION." 

Edla  felt  herself  both  flattered  and  vexed  by  the 
obstinacy  of  her  friend.  But  she  clung  the  more  firmly 
to  the  thoughts  of  her  departure  to  a  distant  part  of 
the  country.  She  knew  an  amiable  lady,  who  had 
secretly  loved  Professor  A.  for  a  long  time.  Edla 
considered  her  to  be  the  very  woman  to  make  A. 
happy,  and  cherished  the  hope,  that  A.  also  will  some 
day  or  other  be  convinced  of  her  suitableness.  Edla 
intended  to  write  to  her  friend  from  her  future  home, 
and  to  talk  with  him  about  Charlotte  D.     Edla  arrang- 
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ed  every  thing  for  her  journey,  which  she  purposed 
to  enter  upon  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 
She  spoke  to  her  father  about  it.  Of  course,  Madame 
S.  and  her  sorrowful  situation,  must  bear  the  whole 
blame  of  her  departure.  The  President  listened  to  her 
silently,  and  afterwards  said,  with  a  faltering  voice  : 
he  thought  she  was  doing  right,  and  she  was  at  liberty 
to  act  according  to  her  own  pleasure  ;  he  then  hastily 
withdrew,  and  left  Edla  alone  with  a  troubled  heart. 


We  will  now  transport  ourselves,  though  not  to 
Bender,  yet  to 

A  PIECE   OP   WORK. 

An  age  of  axe— an  age  of  sword, 
A  stormy  age  of  wolfish  rage 
Before  the  world  shall  fall ! 
*  •  •  • 

On  the  world-tree 
There  glares  a  dismal  blaze, 
The  flame  high  soaring  plays 
Up  to  the  startled  Heaven. — Wala's  Sons. 

Mamselle  Greta,  however,  was  vexed  more  and  more 
at  Clara.  She  found  her  every  day  more  interesting, 
and  more  intolerable.  She  was  a  stone  of  stumbling, 
and  a  rock  of  offence  to  her.  All  of  a  sudden,  she 
felt  a  desire  to  give  her  a  treat.  She  rode  out  one 
morning  with  the  Countess,  and  turned  every  thing 
over  and  over  again  in  the  shops  at  Medberg,  at 
Folkes,  and  at  Giron.  The  Countess  came  home  with 
an  immense  parcel  of  stuffs,  shawls,  and  other. fashion- 
able articles  j    Mamselle  Greta,  with  two  very  fine 
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ornaments,  one  of  amethysts  and  one  of  coral,  of  which 
the  wished  to  give  Clara  the  choice.  She  was  now  in 
such  a  good  humour  with  Clara,  and  had,  at  this  mo- 
ment, forgotten  all  her  indifference  and  monotony. 

On  her  return  home,  the  Countess  occupied  Clara 
for  three  hours  with  the  purchases  made  by  her.  This 
was  for  Nina,  that  for  Mamselle  Greta,  this  for  Edla, 
that  for  the  Countess  herself,  but  not  the  least  trifle 
for  Clara,  that  she  might  duly  feel  the  disfavour  into 
which  she  had  fallen. 

Clara,  however,  did  not  seem  to  notice  this  punish- 
ment, and  after  she  had  conscientiously  given  her 
opinion  of  the  stuns  and  colours,  mentioned  the  requi- 
site quantity,  cut  out  various  things,  etc.,  she  sat  down, 
faint,  weary,  and  downcast,  before  the  stove-fire,  the 
reflection  of  which  gave  her  light,  whilst  she  sewed  on 
one  of  those  never-ending  pieces  of  lace-work,  which 
was  Mamselle  Greta's  plague. 

Mamselle  Greta  entered  that  moment  She  took  a 
chair,  seated  herself  kindly  beside  Clara,  and  showed 
her  the  two  necklaces,  with  the  question,  whether  she 
did  not  think  them  pretty. 

A  faint  look  from  Clara,  and  an  indifferent  "  Yeal " 
was  all  that  Mamselle  Greta  received  in  answer. 

"  And  which  appears  to  you  then  to  be  the  hand- 
somest of  the  two  ? "  inquired  Mamselle  Greta  further, 
without  suffering  herself  to  be  disturbed  this  time. 

11 1  hardly  know,"  replied  Clara,  with  a  voice  which 
evidently  proceeded  from  an  oppressed  heart ;  "  I  know 
to  little  of  such  things." 

44  Such  things !"  repeated  Mamselle  Greta  to  herself, 
offended  by  Clara's  speech  and  conduct.  However,  she 
continued : 
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"Don't  you  think  that  the  coral  necklace  is  the 
prettiest,  and  would  suit  a  person  with  a  dark  com- 
plexion better  than  the  ameythist  ?  " 

"  Perhaps !  .  .  ."  replied  Clara  in  an  absent  tone, 
whilst  she  busied  herself  with  her  work.  This  was  too 
much,  Mamselle  Greta  was  thoroughly  roused  with 
such  rudeness. 

"That  is  a  very  pretty  piece  of  work,"  said  she, 
snatching  Clara's  precious  needlework  from  her,  "  but 
as  it  withholds  you  from  what  is  far  prettier,  and  of  more 
consequence,  namely,  from  politeness,  and  deprives  you 
of  time  to  answering  people's  questions,  I  will  liberate 
you  from  this  hinderance." 

And  before  the  surprised  Clara  could  yet  suspect 
her  intention, — the  beautiful  lace-work  lay  in  the 
fire.  Clara' 8  first  movement  was  to  spring  forward  to 
snatch  it  out  again ;  but  the  flames  had  already  en- 
veloped the  lace  and  consumed  it  in  a  very  few  seconds. 
Silently  Clara  stood  there  and  looked  at  it ;  Mamselle 
Greta  observed  her  attentively.  When  the  beautiful  work 
was  completely  reduced  to  ashes,  a  great  tear  rolled 
dotfn  Clara's  cheek,  and  she  walked  out  without  say- 
ing a  word,  without  casting  a  look  at  Mamselle  Greta. 

What  must  have  been  her  feelings,  it  is  not  easily 
to  describe.  She  looked  after  Clara,  she  looked  at  the 
fluttering  ashes,  and  felt  a  great  desire  to  send  the 
necklaces  after  the  work.  But  she  checked  herself 
and  thought  of  a  better  plan. 

At  dinner,  Clara's  eyes  were  red  and  downcast,  but 
they  had  at  the  same  time  an  expression  of  quiet  en- 
durance, which  went  to  Mamselle  Greta's  heart,  and 
when  Clara  once  lifted  up  her  eyes  and  their  looks 
imselle  Greta  was  involuntarily  constrained  to 
'  down. 
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In  the  afternoon  Clara  had  gone  into  a  room  adjoin- 
ing the  saloon,  and  was  standing  looking  over  some 
engravings  that  were  lying  on  a  table,  when  a  hand 
softly  laid  itself  upon  her  shoulder,  whilst  another,  in 
which  the  two  unfortunate  necklaces  were  lying,  was 
stretched  forth  under  her  eyes, — and  Mamselle  Greta, 
to  whom  the  hands  belonged  said  with  a  voice  full  of 
cordiality  and  earnestness : 

"Clara  forgive  me  I  Pardon  my  violent  temper, 
look  at  these  necklaces  once  more,  and  try  if  you  cannot 
i?et  to  like  '  such  things/  It  was  my  intention  to 
have  asked  you  to  accept  of  one  of  the  necklaces ;  but 
now  I  beg  you  to  take  both,  as  a  proof  that  you  forgive 
me,  and  aa  a  substitute  for  the  burnt  lace-  collar,— and 
I  heartily  wish  that  its  fate  might  deter  you  from  com- 
mencing a  fresh  one.  My  good  Clara,  take  them  and 
grant  me  your  pardon  I" 

Clara  blushed  deeply ;  she  looked  up  to  Mamselle 
Greta  with  so  charming  a  look,  that  Mamselle  Greta's 
heart  felt  anew  that  warm  comfortable  feeling,  which 
she  had  once  before  already  experienced.  She  now 
wished  without  any  further  ado  to  put  the  necklace  about 
Clara's  neck ;  but  the  latter  held  back  her  hand  and 
said  :  "  No,  no I  Jt  is  too  much  ...  too  much  .... 
I  have  no  need  .  .  .  ." 

"  Of  such  things,"  added  Mamselle  Greta ;  "  well ! 
but  if  you  will  not  accept  them  for  the  sake  of  their 
use,  accept  them  at  all  events  for  pity's  sake,  that  tha 
flame  may  no  longer  scorch  my  conscience." 

"  It  will  not  do  that !"  said  Clara.  All  is  forgotten ; 
I  now  only  feel  your  kindness!" 

41  Take  them  I"  said  Mamselle  Greta  in  the  modus 
impcrativus. 
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Clara  looked  at  the  beautiful  ornaments;  after  a 
pause  she  said : 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  do  with  these  ornaments 
whatever  I  please  ?" 

"  In  heaven's  name,  yes !  but  I  should  prefer  seeing 
them  adorn  your  neck,  Clara  I" 

"  But  if  I  take  them,  I  suppose  I  also  obtain  the 
right  to  dispose  of  them  as  I  think  proper?" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  to  be  sure  !  Of  course ;  only  take 
them  off  my  hands !" 

Clara  took  one  of  the  necklaces; — more  Mamselle 
Greta  could  not  induce  her  to  accept  either  by  en- 
treaties or  pressing ;  and  whilst  she  took  the  ornament 
she  stooped  and  kissed  the  hand  of  the  donor  with  such 
a  lively  and  hearty  emotion  as  to  touch  the  heart  of 
Mamselle  Greta,  who  now  embraced  Clara  with  ex- 
pressions of  tenderness.  Within  herself  she  thought: 
"  That  must  be  a  most  singular  fellow,  that  bride- 
groom, who  absorbs  so  many  lace  collars  and  caps,  and 
now  also  a  costly  necklace.  I  should  very  much  like 
to  get  a  sight  of  that  person,  I  must  say." 

Mamselle  Greta  had  seen  much  of  the  world ;  she  had 
often  detected  the  little  momvs,  which  lurks  in  the  ambush 
of  the  soul,  and  carries  on  its  sport  with  the  better  part 
of  man,  causing  him  to  tell  untruths,  commit  follies  or 
bad  and  even  noble  actions, — everything  only  to  gratify 
some  particular  pride,  some  particular  vanity,  or  some 
other  less  noble  quality.  Mamselle  Greta  had  so  fre- 
quently seen  the  rogue,  that  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  consider  him  in  her  own  mind  as  a  constant  guest 
in  human  nature,  and  she  was  rather  more  inclined  to 
ascribe  low  than  exalted  motives  to  him.  But  not- 
withstanding the  mysterious  conduct  which  seemed  to 
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testify  against  Clara,  Mamselle  Greta  could  no 
longer  imagine  that  anything  improper  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it ;  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  her  that 
the  rogue  just  alluded  to  could  carry  on  his  game  in 
Clara's  mind,  and  she  was  secretly  convinced  that  the 
lace-consuming  lover  would  at  last  step  forward  a  per- 
fectly honest  fellow. 

On  the  day  after  this  scene,  another  of  a  more  tragical 
nature  occurred,  and  we  will  now  acquaint  our  readers 
with  the  possible  consequences  of 


OIL   PAINTING. 

"  Morltz  1  make  thy  picture  bright ; 
Quaff  the  wave  of  labour  light !' 

Bellmak. 

Filius  had  received  certain  ingenious,  but  dark  in- 
spirations on  the  subject  of  painting  alfresco,  about  the 
origin  and  shape  of  which  in  his  little  brain  we  have  no 
further  account  to  give,  we  will  only  relate  the  results 
of  them.  They  excited  great  astonishment  in  Clara, 
who,  when  she  was  about  to  prepare  a  lobster- salad, 
found  the  flask  of  oil,  which  had  just  been  filled,  quite 
emptied.  Had  the  walls  and  the  stairs  of  the  house- 
floor  possessed  the  capability  of  feeling  and  reasoning, 
the  former  might  have  been  justly  vexed  for  being 
neglected,  whilst  the  latter  might  have  been  amazed 
that  instead  of  the  walls  they  became  an  object  for 
Filiut'a  /re«co-painting,  and  found  themselves  one 
evening  covered  with  a  greasy  landscape  executed  in 
red-ochre  and  salad  oil.     The  greatest  and  worst  aur- 

u.     vol.  i. 
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prise,  fate  however,  bad  reserved  for  Mamselle  Greta, 
whoasshe  was  about  descending  the  stairs,  set  her  foot 
unawares  on  one  of  the  highways  of  FiUus's  work, 
slipped,  fell,  and  rolled  down  over  the  whole  unlucky 
landscape.  When  Mamselle  Greta  returned  to  con* 
sciousness,  she  found  herself  incapable  of  using  her 
arms.  She  then  cast  a  look  at  her  clothes,  her  silk 
dress,  her  costly  shawl ;  and  thoughts  of  the  red  sea, 
of  the  destruction  of  Babylon  crossed  her  mind,  whilst 
she  endeavoured  to  suppress  the  expression  of  into- 
lerable suffering.  The  people,  who  at  this  moment 
arrived,  found  her  sitting  there,  ghastly  pale  and  silent; 
for  her  tongue  refused  its  office,  and  Mamselle  Greta's 
stoicism  suffered  not  her  voice  to  raise  a  cry  of  distress. 
With  great  carefulness  she  was  carried  up  the  slippery 
stairs.  I  pass  over  the  alarm  of  the  family,  Baron 
H'8  consternation,  and  the  sharp  reprimand  which 
Filius,  for  the  first  time,  received  from  his  foster- 
father,  after  which,  as  it  was  thought,  he  lost  his  fancy 
for  all  sorts  of  ,/raco-painting. 

Physicians  were  assembled  round  Mamselle  Greta  to 
perform  a  painful  operation.  Her  right  arm  was  broken 
just  above  the  elbow ;  her  left  was  dislocated,  and  must 
be  quickly  set  again.  A  Spartan  dame  could  not  have 
been  more  resolute  and  composed  than  Mamselle 
Greta ;  but  when  she  saw  Clara  entering  with  cheeks 
pale  as  death,  and  an  appearance  full  of  alarm  and 
pain,  she  forgot  herself  and  all  around  her  in  amaze- 
ment and  rapture  at  Clara's  tender,  sympathetic 
heart  She  scarcely  believed  her  own  eyes  as  she 
looked  at  her,  unable  to  utter  a  single  word.  At  length 
the  broke  forth  in  these  words : 

"Take  a  smell  of  eau-de-Cologne,  Clara,  and  give 
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me  a  little  too.  We  both  seem  to  need  it"  And  im- 
mediately after  she  said  to  the  physicians :  "Gentle- 
men, I  am  ready  I" 

Edla  and  Clara  were  the  only  females  present  at  the 
operation,  which  Mamselle  Greta  endured  without 
letting  one  sound  of  complaint  escape  her  lips ;  but 
afterwards  she  was  seized  by  a  violent  nervous  paroxysm. 
Edla  had  during  the  whole  time  maintained  her  calm 
presence  of  mind,  and  rendered  active  assistance. 
Clara  was  too  violently  agitated  to  be  able  to  do  anything, 
and  at  every  fresh  pull  to  get  the  arm  into  joint  again, 
she  sighed  with  clasped  hands :  "  My  God,  my  God  1" 

When  all  was  over  she  embraced  the  sufferer  gently 
and  with  streaming  tears,  whilst  she  whispered :  "  Was 
it  painfnl  7     Was  it  very  painful  ?" 

Clara's  tears  were  to  Mamselle  Greta  more  soothing 
and  comforting  than  all  the  drops  and  perfumed  water 
with  which  they  had  sprinkled  her. 

She  was  surprised  and  affected  by  these  proofs  of 
devotion.  She  could  not  speak  at  this  moment,  but 
fixed  her  eyes  on  Clara  with  a  look  full  of  cordiality, 
and  expressed  her  satisfaction  by  motions. 

As  Mamselle  Greta  could  not  be  so  soon  conveyed 
to  her  own  house,  Clara's  room  was  converted  into  a 
sick-room,  and  Clara  herself  became  her  faithful  and 
amiable  nurse. 

It  was  now  only  that  these  two  persons  learned  to 
know  each  other,  and  within  the  walls  of  the  quiet 
sick-chamber,  a  life  of  real  health  and  joy  sprang  up 
for  them  both. 

Every  human  being  is  surrounded  by  a  spiritual  at- 
mosphere, which  shows  what  manner  of  spirit  he  is  of. 
Accordingly,  it  has  either  a  depressing  or  animating, 
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sanctifying  or  unhallowing  effect ;  even  to  dead  things 
it  communicates  something  of  its  life,  and  they  become 
pleasant  or  unpleasant,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
spirit  which  they  serve.     In  worldly  life,  there  are  too 
many  storms,    too  many  draughts — all  windows  and 
doors  in  fact  stand  open — so  that  men  are  not  able  to 
perceive  their  etherial  atmosphere ;  indeed  the  worlds 
or   the    planets    themselves — men — whirl   so  swiftly 
round  the  sun, — pleasure,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them 
distinctly  to  recognise  each  other  again.      They  get 
sight  of  one  another,  they  salute  each  other  as  they 
pass  with  the  name  of  Venus  I    Mercurius!    Mars! 
Moon !  Comet !  Nebulosa  (of  which  there  is  legion)  I 
Vesta !  Pallas !  etc. ;  but  that  indeed  is  all.     At  cer- 
tain periods,  however,  in  human  society,  e.  g.  in  family 
life,  in  the  quiet  chamber,  in  the  sick-room,  souls 
recognise  each  other  again;  there  their  atmospheres 
operate  freely,  and  give  evidence  of  their  character. 

Had  this  reflection  been  read  by  Mamselle  Greta, 
she  would  probably  have  given  vent  to  a  number  of 
remarks  respecting  "  human  planets  and  their  atmos- 
pheres," and  perhaps  spoiled  me  the  whole  idea ;  but 
however,  it  is  certain  that  she  experienced  the  truth 
of  it.  She  felt  with  astonishment  the  beneficial  influ- 
ence  of  Clara's  presence  and  quiet  activity.  All  Clara's 
movements  and  arrangements  were  so  full  of  composure 
and  considerateness,  and  yet  so  skilful  and  encourag- 
ing, that  they  had  a  most  salutary  influence  on  Mam- 
selle Greta's  nerves.  Whichever  way  she  placed  the 
pillows,  was  sure  to  be  the  most  comfortable ;  when 
she  let  the  light  enter,  it  was  agreeable ;  in  whatever 
order  she  placed  the  things,  it  was  the  best  position, 
'id  then  ....  that  look  of  cordial  sympathy,  that 
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scarcely  perceptible,  but  still  never  ceasing  attention 
to  the  invalid  I  The  very  person  Mamselle  Greta  had 
thought  so  troublesome,  so  annoying,  so  immovable, 
now  allowed  herself  no  rest,  shunned  no  trouble,  in 
order  to  alleviate  her  sufferings.  She  soon  became 
Mamselle  Greta's  skilful  physician ;  she  was  both  nurse 
and  agreeable  companion  to  her.  At  night,  when  the 
patient  could  not  sleep,  Clara  displayed  a  talent  which 
many  imagine  they  have,  but  which  in  reality  few  only 
possess,  and  on  which  Mamselle  Greta  set  a  great 
value, — namely,  that  of  reading  well  aloud.  Clara's 
pure  pronunciation  and  her  pleasant  voice  rendered  it 
delightful  to  hear  her,  whilst  the  cordial  emphathic  ex- 
pression which  she  gave  to  elegant  words  and  passages 
entered  into  the  heart. 

Mamselle  Greta,  whose  whole  soul  was  occupied  in 
contemplating  Clara,  soon  discovered  in  her  a  deep 
sympathy  for  every  kind  of  suffering,  a  love  which 
longed  to  embrace  every  afflicted  being,  and  to  do  it 
good ; — and  although,  in  consequence,  she  was  obliged 
to  acknowledge  that  Clara's  conduct  towards  ber,  origi- 
nated probably  less  from  an  attachment  towards  her  per- 
son, than  universal  philanthropy,  she  was  nevertheless 
obliged  to  esteem  Clara  still  higher  on  that  account, 
and  she  wished  earnestly,  but  now  without  any  preten- 
sion— to  be  loved  by  her. 

Whilst  Mamselle  Greta  sharply  looked  into  Clara's 
mind,  new  feelings  and  thought  arose  in  her  own — and 
Clara's  heaven  also  began  to  open  to  her.  Life  received 
for  her  a  fulness  which  it  had  never  had  before.  Clara's 
inward  purity  was  reflected  in  her  outward  demeanour* 
Mamselle  Greta  had  before  found  her  pedantic  in  the 
particular  care  and  attention  she  bestowed  on  her  per- 
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son  and  her  clothes.  In  the  sick-room  she  only  felt 
the  agreeable  part  of  it  Delicious  scents  would  have 
been  far  less  agreeable  to  her  than  the  pure  freshness 
which  ever  accompanied  Clara,  and  was  her  cestus  of 
Venus.  He  who  is  so  happy  as  to  live  in  the  proxi- 
mity of  a  Clara,  knows  the  sweet  influence  of  this 
highest  feminine  beauty. 

Clara  on  her  part,  warmly  admired  Mamselle  Greta's 
heroic  patience,  her  strength  of  mind,  her  constant  good 
humour,  her  equanimity  during  pain.  Now  only  she 
learned  to  listen  attentively  to  Mamselle  Greta's  words. 
The  rich  store  of  knowledge  of  men,  and  experience  of 
the  world,  that  excellent  humour  of  mind  which  gave 
to  Mamselle  Greta's  words  so  genuine  and  cheerful  an 
effect,  opened  a  new  world  to  Clara.  She  saw  one  side 
of  life  which  had  hitherto  been  concealed  from  her ; 
she  heard  a  satire  destitute  of  bitterness  ;  she  followed 
a  look  which  cast  a  light  on  all  the  follies  of  the  world 
with  as  much  wisdom  as  kindness  ;  she  became  amazed, 
enlightened,  amused ;  and  her  capability  of  hearing, 
understanding,  answering,  and  laughing,  also  surprised 
and  delighted  Mamselle  Greta  still  more  than  her 
ability  for  reading.  Sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  Clara 
feared  these  new  impressions,  and  as  if  she  wished  to 
withdraw  herself  from  the  involuntary  cheerfulness 
with  which  she  was  as  it  were  infected.  Then  she  grew 
quiet ;  then  she  was  seen  sewing  more  industriously 
than  ever  and  till  late  in  the  night ;  then  Mamselle 
Greta  saw  her  frequently — when  she  believed  herself 
unnoticed — fold  her  hands  for  prayer,  and  then  she 
looked  as  if  she  had  poured  out  her  soul  into  the 
bosom  of  God.  This  made  an  impression  on  Mamselle 
"  »ta,  which  she  could  not  clearly  solve  in  her  own 
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mind.  Sometimes  a  supposition  crossed  her  that  Clara 
was  a  Catholic,  and  under  a  vow  of  chastity  and  indus- 
try. Sometimes  also  the  thought  returned  of  the 
promenades  and  the  lace-devouring  lover,  and  she  was 
plagued  with  a  thousand  speculations  and  conjectures. 
But  whilst  Clara  is  sewing,  and  Mamselle  Greta 
absorbed  in  conjectures,  we  will  lift  up  the  veil  of  this 
quiet  world,  so  full  of  prayer  and  patience.  We  will 
see  Clara  in  the  house  of  her  childhood  and  youth,  and 
cast  a  glance  at  a  scene  which  often,  too  often,  is  per- 
formed on  the  stage  of  every-day  life. 


"Amor  mta,  non  plu  del  mendo.  .  .  ."—St.  CATHAanrA.' 

Her  father  was  a  learned  man,  but  an  extraordinary 
one ;  a  perfect  Encyclopaedia,  in  which  the  heart  was 
dried  up  into  an  article.  Her  mother  was  a  handsome 
woman,  full  of  heart  and  mental  power,  of  genteel 
family,  possessing  a  good  share  of  pride ;  and,  more 
than  all  this,  a  blind  enthusiasm.  There  are  prosaic 
inflexibilities,  there  are  poetic  impossibilities; — let 
them  be  wedded  together,  and  we  have  the  most  happy 
relation  upon  earth.  The  profound  and  the  beautiful 
may  be  united  together  like  root  and  flower, — it  is  the 
most  charming  combination  of  life ;  but  the  petrified 
forms  and  irregular  lives  clash  and  repel  each  other 
like  fire  and  water.  Such  was  the  relation  between  Clara's 
father  and  mother.  First,  he  loved  her  because  she 
was  handsome,  and  because  she  admired  him  for  his 
talents.  She  married  him  in  blind  enthusiasm  for 
his  knowledge,  and  because  he  was  devoted  to  her. 
She  expected  to  be  able,  to  make  an  excursion  to  hea- 
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of  the  wave  of  devotion  !  drink  deeply !  drink  deeply 
out  of  the  well  of  salvation.  Draw  abundantly  of 
goodness,  faithfulness,  and  meekness, — and  be  thankful, 
be  at  peace  1 

Clara  had  as  soft  a  heart,  as  warm  feelings,  as  deep 
a  longing  after  happiness,  as  any  feminine  soul ;  but 
she  regulated  every  thing,  she  overcame  every  thing) 
by  fervor  of  spirit  and  diligence  in  business.  Her 
cheek  grew  pale  by  it,  her  youth  and  her  fresh  love  of 
life  passed  away,  but  her  soul  became  a  sanctuary,  and 
her  eyes  maintained  their  gentle,  heavenly  lustre.  As 
oil  calms  the  agitated  waves,  so  Clara's  pious  and 
gentle  temper  gradually  operated  upon  the  minds  of 
her  unhappy  parents.  After  they  had  wearied  them- 
selves to  death,  they  died  unreconciled.  But,  upon 
her  death-bed,  Clara's  mother  disclosed  a  secret  to 
her  daughter,  and  demanded  a  vow  from  her,  which 
afterwards  threatened  to  cast  a  shade  over  her  whole 
life. 

After  the  death  of  the  parents,  Clara  was  taken  up 
by  the  Countess  Natalie,  and  transposed  into  a  new 
world  and  a  new  atmosphere.  But  her  soul  had  taken 
its  bent;  certain  forms  of  life  had  deeply  impressed 
themselves  upon  her  mind.  Her  whole  life  was  one 
sigh  of  compassion  over  the  sufferings  of  earth.  She 
would  willingly  have  laid  down  her  life  as  a  balm  for 
the  wounds  of  the  world.  Jesus  she  loved  above  every 
thing;  He  was  her  life,  and  her  joy.  He  had  said; 
"  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden 
.  .  .  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls ! "  And 
she  went  to  Him,  and  her  soul  found  rest  Henceforth 
she  would  ever  follow  Him: 

In  the  outward  active  life,  in  all  enterprises,  specu- 
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Jations,  domestic  establishments,  in  a  word,  in  every 
thing  that  is  commonly  understood  under  the  ter  n 
"life/'  Clara  saw  for  the  most  part  only  a  dreadful 
hardship,  an  unprofitable  toil.  No  troubles  did  she 
so  much  fear,  as  those  connected  with  marriage.  Clara 
bad  seen  such  an  unhappy  example  of  it,  had  there 
become  acquainted  with  hell,  and  she  regarded  this 
life  so  full  of  cares  and  adversities,  that  she  could  not 
conceive  how  any  one  could  readily  increase  it;  to 
give  up  a  little  comfort  to  the  otherwise  sufficiently 
great  hardships  of  the  world,  without  in  any  wise 
increasing  it,  seemed  to  Clara  an  object  abundantly 
sufficient  for  her  life.  And  truly !  when  one  thinks  of 
all  the  disquiet,  all  the  contention,  all  the  misery,  in 
which  the  world  abounds ;  when  one  sees  the  people 
thronging,  toiling  like  slaves,  wearing  themselves  out 
with  cares,  and  becoming  bankrupts,  it  is  no  wonder  to 
feel  one's  heart  shrinking  together,  to  experience  an 
inmost  desire  to  make  one's  self  as  small  as  possible,  to 
be  able  to  pass  unnoticed  through  life ;  and  yet  accord- 
ing to  our  ability  to  comfort  the  hungry,  the  penitent, 
and  the  dying. 

With  such  feelings  and  thoughts,  how  infinitely 
vain  must  worldly  life  have  appeared  to  Clara !  That 
heavenly  benignity  in  her  soul  only  kept  her  from 
despising  it  as  well  as  those  who  lived  as  it  were  the 
only  real  life. 

Clara  comprehended  little  or  nothing  how  all  the 
spheres  of  life  are  ordained  to  beautify  and  ennoble 
each  other.  —  The  animating  sport  of  social  life 
was  a  mystery  to  her,  the  temple  of  art  was  barred  to 
her,  and  the  glories  of  nature  she  had  never  yet  seen. 
During  seven-and  -twenty  years  Clara  had  only  made 
acquaintance  with  trouble,  and  with  heaven. 
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Solitary,  as  in  her  paternal  home,  stood  she  now  in 
the  new  world, — solitary  in  the  peculiar  world  of  her 
own  heart  She  felt  that  she  was  deficient  in  all  those 
advantages  and  talents  which  are  so  highly  esteemed 
among  men ;  she  knew  that  no  one  around  her  under- 
stood what  she  felt,  and  therefore  she  remained  thus 
still ;  and  the  shell  of  reserve  grew  around  her  cha- 
racter. 

If  a  feeling  of  bitterness  sometimes  crept  into  Clara's 
pious  heart,  it  was  when  she  saw  large  sums  of  money 
wasted  in  dainties,  in  luxurious  fashions.  She  thought 
of  the  sick,  the  hungry;  and  Clara  knew  from  ex- 
perience what  hunger  was. 

It  is  true  she  had  heard  of  the  principles  of  poli- 
tical economy  ;  of  the  utility  of  encouraging  trade ;  of 
the  pemiciousness  of  alms-giving ;  but  Clara  was  con- 
vinced that  prudent  assistance  would  never  do  any 
harm,  and  she  felt  only  too  keenly  the  existing  reality 
— that  there  are  men  who  suffer  the  torments  of  sick- 
ness and  of  distress,  or  who,  amidst  sorrow,  toil  and 
weary  themselves  for  a  bare  existence.  To  these  un- 
fortunate ones  Clara's  thoughts  were  directed,  her  heart, 
and  her  plans  for  their  future  life.  Yet  a  little  while 
she  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  life  she  now  led, 
receive  the  bread  of  charity,  which  oppressed  her  more 
grievously  than  the  hardest  service.  Yet  awhile  she 
was  obliged,  in  order  to  fulfil  a  sacred  vow,  to  make 
up  articles  of  dress  and  millinery,  which  she  considered 
so  useless,  to  earn  money  to  expiate  the  sin,  the  guilt 
of  another.  Then  Clara  proposed  to  go  into  an  hos- 
pital in  order  to  live  to  her  love  there — a  love,  a  love 
as  true,  as  warm,  as  pure  as  any  that  ever  dwelt  in  the 
human  heart,  for  knowledge,  liberty,  and  glory !    Here 
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her  life  was  to  pass  away  unnoticed— amidst  toila  it  ia 
true — but  these  toils  would  alleviate  pain ;  she  would 
not  have  lived  one  day  in  vain. 

Go  to  Rome,  fiery  artist !  Build  thy  house  excel- 
lently, citizen  1  Erect  thee  a  monument,  thou  hero  I 
Maidens  good  and  fair,  listen  to  the  supplication  of 
your  beloved: 

"  Ye  men  and  women,  marry  tN 

Get  settled,  be  at  rest— but  allow  Clara  to  have  her 
way,  her  place ! — Pax  vobiscum  I 

ON   MARRYING. 

"  For  what  knoweet  thou,  O  wife,  whether  thou  shalt  mvo  thy 
hueband ;  or  how  knoweit  thou,  O  man,  whether  thou  ihalt  lave 
thy  wife  f"— St.  Paul. 

Mamselle  Greta  was  now  so  far  recovered  as  to  be 
able  to  receive  visits  and  take  a  part  in  conversation. 
All  her  friends  immediately  hastened  to  see  her.  One 
day  she  received  a  visit  from  two  young  ladies  who 
were  both  sisters,  and  both  engaged.  Eva  and  Aurora 
were  charming  and  happy  creatures,  lovely  to  look  upon, 
agreeable  to  listen  to,  fresh  and  blooming  like  roses, 
well  dressed,  well  educated,  light  as  wagtails,  and  ex- 
cellent as  gold  i  in  a  word,  they  were  the  most  lovely 
girls,  and  withal  full  of  life  and  a  mass  of  views  and 
purposes, — I  do  not  say  penetrations  They  wished  to 
improve  the  world,  excellent  girls,  the  world  which 
did  not  seem  to  them  to  rest  on  a  firm  footing;  they 
wished  to  improve  it,  and  ennoble  mankind  ?  first  of 
all  their  betrothed  lovers ;  then  "  Society ;"  education  ; 
the  state ;  and  for  all  these  undertakings  they  had  the 
best  spirits  in  the  world.    Mamselle  Greta  was  un- 
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speakably  delighted  at  their  zeal,  and  gradually  elicited 
from  them  the  development  of  their  principles,  their 
ideas  and  plans.  Here  lay  all  sorts  of  societies, 
for  the  support  and  relief  of  sufferers,  amateur- theatres, 
institutions  for  education,  subscriptions  for  generally 
useful  enterprises,  but  especially  for  embroidery-work, 
bazaars,  etc.,  in  most  wonderful  confusion.  Here  were 
funds  derived  from  the  air,  there  castles  built  upon 
straw,  here  again  a  great  movement  produced  by  the 
impulse  of  a  fly, — and  Archimedes  was  to  be  responsible 
for  the  latter,  or  their  royal  highnesses,  the  crown  prince, 
and  crown-princess  were  to  be  the  patrons  of  it  al- 
together. The  young  girls  were  at  all  events  deter- 
mined to  improve  and  refine,  and  become  useful 
members  of  society,  and  political  economists.  Mam- 
selle  Greta  laughed  heartily  at  their  grand  projects, 
whilst  in  a  light  and  humorous  way  she  knew  how  to 
expose  their  weak  side ;  and  the  happy  and  zealous 
children  were  themselves  obliged  to  laugh  with  her 
most  heartily,  without  however,  yielding  one  inch,  from 
their  serious  projects  and  philanthropic  plans.  Clara 
on  the  other  hand  looked  sorrowful,  yet  smiled  some- 
times, but  sighed  more  frequently. 

"  My  dearest  Clara!"  at  length  said  Mamselle  Greta, 
"  you  must  not  listen  so  silently  to  the  projects  of  our 
young  friends.  Perhaps  you  also  will  soon  enter  into 
the  holy  matrimonial  state,  and  then  probably  think,  as 
Eva  and  Aurora,  to  improve  your  husband  and  your 
country." 

"  Ah,  Heaven  keep  me  from  it!"  exclaimed  Clara, 
with  a  sigh  proceeding  from  the  very  bottom  of  her 
heart 

"How  so?     How  so?" 
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"  My  dears !"  said  Clara  with  much  feeling  and 
blushing ;  "  you  promise  yourself  pleasure ;  my  opinion 
simply  is,  that  you  will  only  find  trouble ;  you  believe 
you  will  be  doing  good ;  you  will  only  produce  evil." 

"  How  so  ?  How  so  V  cried  Aurora  and  Eva, 
Mamselle  Greta  turned  herself  round  in  her  bed  for 
joy  at  this  contrast. 

"But  pray,  tell  us  what  you  mean  to  say  by  that! 
what  is  your  motive  ?" 

"  I  find  it  difficult  to  express  what  I  feel,"  said  Clara, 
"  and  perhaps  I  do  not  rightly  comprehend  the  relative 
circumstances  of  it ;  but  I  doubt  whether  your  under- 
takings would  improve  the  world  and  render  you 
happy  in  your  domestic  circumstances ;— and  I  confess 
that  the  mere  thought  of  all  such  institutions  alarm 
me.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  better,  to  have  less  to 
do  with  matters  abroad,  and  for  every  one  to  attend 
well  and  faithfully  to  his  own  concerns  and  that  of  his 
family  at  home.  All  your  embroidery  for  charity  costs 
more  in  requisite  materials  than  the  price  at  which 
it  can  reasonably  be  sold.  These  subscriptions,  these 
bazaars,  which  you  commend  so  highly,  appear — par- 
don me — a  genteel  sort  of  begging.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
wrong ;  I  can  only  speak  as  I  feel" 

Aurora  and  Eva  employed  all  their  eloquence  to 
prove  to  Clara  how  unspeakably  narrow-minded  and 
partial  her  views  were.  In  the  mean  time  a  lady 
entered,  who  was  joyously  welcomed  by  the  young 
sisters,  whose  cousin  she  was,  as  well  as  by  Mamselle 
Greta,  who  highly  esteemed  her. 

Eleonore  L.  was  no  longer  young,  neither  handsome 
nor  elegant,  neither  was  she  the  opposite ;  i.e.,  she  was 
not  old,  not  plain,  nor  ill-dressed.  She  was  apparently 
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both  outwardly  and  inwardly  exceedingly  comfortable, 
neither  dissatisfied  with  her  position  in  life,  nor  un- 
willing to  change  it  Nor  did  she  want  the  opportunity ; 
for  a  very  respectable  man  had  twice  offered  her  his 
hand.  She  could  not  say,  no;  nor  was  she  willing  to 
say,  yes.  She  was  full  of  "  ifs"  and  "  buts,"  and  found 
herself  in  the  no  uncommon  situation,  in  whicb  the 
whole  existence  of  a  person  seems  to  be  divided  between 
those  words,  "  Yes — no — yes  I"  and  "  no — yes — no !" 

The  cousins,  who  knew  her  situation  and  her 
perplexity,  began  at  first  lightly  and  playfully  to 
flutter  about  the  weighty  subject,  gaining  gradually 
firmer  footing,  they  were  ready  directly  to  persuade 
Eleonore  to  decide  upon  wedlock,  which  state  they 
declared  to  be  the  happiest  upon  earth,  without  which 
it  was  impossible  to  be  useful  to  one's  fellow  creatures. 

Eleonore  looked  at  the  first  onset  like  a  startled  hare, 
but  gradually  seemed  inclined  to  debate  the  subject, 
that  is  to  express  her  doubts  and  scruples.  These, 
however,  were  zealously  rejected. 

"To  be  the  means  of  making  an  excellent  man 
happy !"  exclaimed  Aurora. 

"  But  I  should  think  he  might  become  happy  enough 
without!"  said  Eleonore. 

"  To  be  placed  in  a  useful  sphere  of  action  ;  to  dif- 
fuse life,  and  benefits,  and  joy  around  one !"  repeated 
Eva. 

"  If  one  really  could  do  so !"  sighed  Eleonore. 

"To  bring  children  into  the  world!"  burst  forth 
Mamselle  Greta. 

"  And  to  educate  them  well !"  cried  Aurora. 

"Ah!"  sighed  Eleonore,  "that's  the  worst  of  all ; 
the  mere  thought  of  it  already  depresses  mv  spirits. 
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How  can  any  one  be  certain  of  making  children  happy 
and  of  giving  them  a  really  good  education  ?" 

"  What  is  Clara's  opinion  on  the  subject  ?"  inquired 
Mamselle  Greta.  "  Tell  us  how  you  would  decide  in 
this  very  intricate  case." 

"Yes,  pray  tell  us  1"  shouted  both  the  sisters. 

"  I  must  first  beg  to  be  allowed  to  put  a  few  questions 
to  Mamselle  Eleonore,"  said  Clara. 

"  With  pleasure,"  replied  Eleonore,  "and  1  promise 
to  answer  as  candidly  and  as  well  as  I  can." 

"  Well  then !  Do  you  love  the  man,  who  sues  for  yov 
with  all  your  heart?" 

"  No — yes — no  I  I  do  not  exactly  cherish  love  to- 
wards him,  but  the  most  perfect  esteem,  friendship  . . ." 

"  Very  well ;  now  then  my  second  question  is  :  does 
he  love  you  with  all  his  heart,  and  is  it  essentially 
necessary  for  the  happiness  of  his  life  to  have  you  for 
his  wife  ?" 

••  Yes — no-^-yes  1  It  is  true  I  believe  that  he  loves 
me  sincerely,  but  I  really  believe  that  he  might  be 
quite  as  happy  with  any  other." 

"  Allow  me  to  ask  yet  a  third  question :  are  you 
dissatisfied  with  your  position  in  life,  and  with  those 
around  you?" 

"  No — yes — no  t  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  discontented 
with  any  thing  around  me.  I  am  as  comfortable  as 
most  people,  who  do  not  grumble  at  living  upon  earth 
as  long  as  it  may  please  God." 

M  You  make  me  quite  sick,  Eleonore !"  exclaimed 
Mamselle  Greta  impatiently.  "How  can  any  one 
know  so  little  what  they  desire  and  intend !" 

But  Clara  said  with  great  gravity  :  "  Well,  Mamselle 
Eleonore,  xny  advice  is  this :  do  not  marry  I" — And 

I.      VOL.   i. 
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with  cordiality  she  added :  "  There  is  so  little  harm 
done,  by  letting  it  alone." 

"  Yes,  herein  you  are  certainly  right !"  sighed 
Eleonore ;  "  but — one  would  like  to  benefit  the  world 
in  some  measure  with  one's  life ;  one  would  like  to 
live  for  the  happiness  of  some  human  being  !  .  .  ." 

"  And  how  can  one  be  certain  to  do  this  by  mar- 
-  riage  ?"  said  Clara  with  a  peculiar  warmth  and  with 
tears  in  her  eyes.  Is  not  life  full  of  disquiet,  of 
mournful  accidents,  of  sufferings  ?  Our  own  life,  our 
own  person  may  indeed  easily  become  a  source  of 
suffering  even  to  him  to  whom  we  unite  ourselves. 
What  a  field  of  unhappiness,  what  scope  for  all  kind 
of  sufferings  does  not  marriage  open  ?  And  children 
.  .  Why  bring  more  creatures  into  a  world  where  there 
are  so  many  already  struggling  with  distress  and 
weariness?" 

"  They  get  a  good  education,  their  talents  are  culti- 
vated, and  then  a  competency  is  procured  for  them  1" 
exclaimed  Eva  and  Aurora. 

"  Who  knows,  whether  it  can  be  done  ?"  said  Clara, 
with  a  feeling  which  betrayed  the  most  painful  ex- 
perience of  life.  "  There  may  be  something  in  the  lives 
and  minds  of  children  which  for  ever  destroys  their 
happiness.  Oh,  it  is  something  dreadful  when  the 
child  in  his  heart  says  to  his  mother :  '  Why  gavest 
thou  me  life  V  And  how  does  any  one  know,  when 
bringing  a  child  into  the  world,  whether  one  will  be 
able  to  watch  over  his  happiness  ?  One  may  die  pre- 
maturely and  leave  only  motherless  orphans  and  a  house 
of  poverty  behind  ?  Ah,  no,  do  not  marry,  do  not 
marry !  It  leads  to  unhappiness,  to  misery  !  Is  there 
not  enough  of  it  already  in  the  world  I  Is  it  not  foolisU 
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to  labour,  and  moreover  to  labour  contrary  to  one'* 
inclination  in  order  to  increase  it?" 

u  But  if  one  does  not  die  I"  exclaimed  Eva  and 
Aurora  ;  "  if  one  lives  in  flourishing  circumstances  f " 

11  Well,  be  it  so  1"  said  Clara,  warmly.  •'  We  may 
live  and  be  rich  ;  are  we  therefore  sure  of  happiness, 
of  peace  ?  Is  a  man  always  the  same  ?  Is  it  he  who 
can  make  you  happy  ?  Do  you  know  what  is  meant 
by — an  unhappy  marriage  ?"  continued  Clara,  with 
gradually  increasing  excitement.  "Look!"  —  she 
pointed  to  the  window — "  do  you  see  this  grey,  gloomy, 
dull,  penetrating,  damp-cold  day  !  Such  is  the  life  of 
woman  in  an  unhappy  marriage.  The  sun,  the  flowers, 
everything  lovely  and  amiable  in  life  is  changed  at  the 
threshold  of  her  house,  —  everything  turns  mouldy, 
and  the  soul  frets  itself  away,  the  body  chills,  all  hope 
and  all  life  wither  before  the  icy  breath  or  the  stormy 
humour  of  a  husband.  For  the  husband  may  indeed 
be  a  tyrant  in  the  house  with  impunity,  and  then  she 
becomes  a  worm,  a  serpent,  or  an  angel !  Angel,  yes ! 
if  she  die  in  her  sufferings,  if  she  can  do  everything 
in  order  ....  But  no !  it  is  too  hard,  too  bitter  1  .... 
God  help  her  and  let  her  die  1  Ah,  do  not  risk  such  a 
dreadfully  hazardous  game  1  Do  not  marry  1  Do  not 
marry !"     Clara's  tears  flowed  abundantly. 

Mamsclle  Greta,  amazed  at  Clara's  long  and  warm 
speech,  had  raised  herself  in  bed  and  supporting  her- 
self on  one  of  her  arms,  now  perfectly  restored,  looked 
at  her  attentively,  whilst  she  said ;  "  Are  you  mad  ? 
Would  you  in  real  earnest  prevent  people  from  marry- 
ing? My  good  child  !  how  then  is  the  world  possibly 
to  j»row  decently  1  Or  perhaps  you  think  it  would  be 
best,  if  it  would  come  to  an  end  at  oncet" 
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Clara  looked  as  if  she  did  not  see  exactly  any  great 
misfortune  if  such  were  the  case,  but  she  merely  said : 
"  Those  who  love  each  other  sincerely,  may  marry !" 

"  Well,  Heaven  be  thanked,"  said  Mamselle  Greta, 
"  I  see  at  all  events  a  way  of  escape  there !  But  what 
of  all  the  rest, — who  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  be 
dying  in  love  for  any  one  ?" 

"  They  must  assist  the  former  in  getting  comfortably 
settled  in  life,  and  in  educating  children,  assist  all  those 
generally,  who  groan  and  have  hard  work  to  get  through 
in  the  world." 

"  A  sort  of  carriers  and  hand- maids,  I  suppose  1" 
said  Mamselle  Greta,  dubiously  ;  "and  as  I  should 
conclude  from  this,  these  good  people  are  to  be  con- 
stantly labouring  for  others  and  by  no  means  for 
themselves  But,  Clara,  what  pleasure  do  you  think 
would  such  poor  helpers  have  in  the  world  ? — That 
every  individual  is  to  have  his  share  of  pleasure  in  it, 
is  most  certainly  the  will  of  the  God  and  Father  of  all 
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"  I  don't  know !"  replied  Clara,  sighing,  and  with 
tearful  eyes ; — "  I  believe  that  there  should  be  more 
pleasure  than  sorrow  in  life.  But  it  is  more  like  a 
valley  of  tears  than  a  tabernacle  of  joy — it  is  a  trial. 
All  things  will  become  bright,  all  will  one  day  be  well, 
when  this  is  over.  But  as  the  earth  moves,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  single  woman  is  the  happiest  She  has 
only  to  care  for  herself;  she  can  bear  her  burden,  her 
sorrows  alone,  without  troubling  or  encumbering  others. 
She  can  pass  through  life  so  quietly,  need  trouble  no 
one,  neither  in  conversation  nor  conduct :  she  is  not 
l  to  earthly  life,  either  by  heartfelt  joy  or  by  deep 
>w ;  she  can  easily  glide  through.    She  wants  so 
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little  for  herself;  she  can  give  up  all  that  ahe  has;  she 
need  not  strive  to  please  any  other  being  than  God. 

"  Ah !  what  matters  it,  if  one  withers  up  and  loses  all 
outward  charms?  One's  own  happiness  surely  need  not 
depend  on  the  capricious  love  of  men,  on  the  provisions 
of  social  life ;  one  need  not  wait  for  their  hint  to  with- 
draw— one  passes  on  unnoticed — a  place,  where  to  lay 
one's  head,  when  evening  approaches,  one  will  always 
find.  Whether  it  be  a  soft  pillow,  or  a  bundle  of  straw, 
that  does  not  make  much  difference ; — one  is  alone,  one 
is  only  responsible  to  one's  self,  and  seeks  for  nothing 
but  the  way  to  God !...." 

Clara  had  spoken  this  without  vehemence,  but  with 
deep  and  quiet  emotion.  Tears  stood  in  Mamselle 
Greta's  eyes,  whilst  she  continued  to  contemplate  Clara 
with  amazement.  A  few  words  of  warm  feeling  rose  to 
her  lips,  but  she  quickly  suppressed  them,  laid  herself 
calmly  back,  and  merely  said : 

"It  appears  then,  that  though  you  would  permit 
those  who  really  love  each  other  to  marry,  still  you  re- 
gard this  measure  in  part,  as  an  act  of  madness,  and 
that  you  consider  it  the  greatest  wisdom  to  reman  un- 
married and  to  come  as  little  as  possible  in  contact  with 
the  world  V9 

"  Yes,  it  is  so  t  "  said  Clara,  and  began  to  sew  again 
with  all  her  might. 

The  three  cousins  looked  with  astonishment  at 
Clara,  and  then  at  one  another ;  and  all  opened  their 
lips  for  different  exclamations,  when  Mamselle  Greta 
motioned  with  her  hand,  raised  her  voice,  and  spoke 
thus  : 

"Listen  to  me,  young  ladies,  and  especially  you, 
Clara,  listen  i     I  will  relate  a  story  to  you." 
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She  bade  Clara  arrange  her  pillows,  put  herself  in  a 
comfortable  half-sitting  position,  and  began  as  follows  :• 

"The  Virtues  one  day  grew  tired  of  constantly 
living  together  with  the  Bishop  of  Skara,  and  resolved 
to  undertake  a  voyage  to  breathe  some  fresh  air.  At 
the  very  moment  they  were  about  going  on  board  of  a 
seat  little  bark,  a  poor  woman,  with  a  pale-looking 
child  came  down  from  the  bridge  and  asked  alms. 
Mercy  immediately  put  her  hand  into  her  reticule,  and 
took  out  a  twelve-shilling-piece ;  but  Parsimony  held 
back  her  hand,  and  whispered :  "  What  extravagance ! 
Give  her  a  ticket  for  soup ! "  Caution,  who  always  had 
these  in  her  pocket,  consented,  after  further  minute 
enquiries,  to  give  her  one ;  Mercy,  encouraged  by  a 
hint  from  Generosity,  put  likewise  the  twelve-shilling- 
piece  into  the  hand  of  the  poor  woman ;  Zeal  presented 
to  her  a  copy  of  the  "  Penny  Magazine,"  and,  although 
the  last  gift  was  received  more  coldly  by  the  poor 
woman,  she  nevertheless,  went  away  happy  and 
thankful. 

"Soon  the  Virtues  were  borne  along  by  the  sporting 
waves  and  caressing  winds,  amidst  edifying  remarks 
on  the  Bishop's  last  sermon.  But  a  dark  cloud  arose, 
and  Caution,  who  had  a  new  cap  on,  insisted  upon  the 
necessity  of  landing  and  of  seeking  for  shelter  from  the 
rising  storm.  Courage  was  inclined  to  bid  defiance  to 
the  danger  ;  but  Prudence  went  to  the  side  of  Caution, 
and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  steer  to  shore. 
Whilst  thus  deliberating,  the  Virtues  got  sight  of  a 

•  Those  who  will  open  Bulwer's  "Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,"  may 
see  the  origin  of  Mamselle  Greta's  narrative,  and  judge  of  the 
imitation  as  well  as  of  the  essential  deviation  which  she  had 
made  in  the  sense  as  well  as  in  the  application  of  it. 
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boat,  which  came  right  a-head  of  theirs,  and  in  which 
the  passengers  were  excessively  merry,  anil  made  a 
tremendous  noise.  It  was  a  goodly  company  of  Vices, 
who  had  gotten  Good-humour  on  board  with  them,  and 
were  now  outrageously  jolly.  On  passing  by,  they  gave 
— apparently  with  design — the  boat  of  the  Virtues 
auch  a  violent  jolt,  as  very  near  upset  it  Courage 
flew  into  a  violent  passion,  laid  hold  of  the  boat  of 
the  Vices,  and  was  on  the  point  of  commencing 
a  close  fight,  but  Humility  quickly  interposed,  and 
patiently  received  upon  both  her  cheeks,  the  blows 
which  the  antagonists  had  intended  for  each  other. 
This  pleased  Good-humour  so  much,  that  she  sprang 
into  the  boat  of  the  Virtues,  by  which  the  bark  of  the 
Vices  received  such  a  violent  shove  that  it  nearly  upset, 
and  was  obliged  to  move  off,  amidst  the  consternation  of 
the  passengers.  Veracity  and  Zeal  prepared  to  give 
them  a  shower  of  incivilities,  but  Magnanimity  motioned 
them  to  be  still,  "  for  the  wicked,"  said  she,  "  carry 
their  punishment  along  with  them."  In  the  mean 
time,  the  storm  had  dispersed,  and  the  voyage  was 
continued,  amid  the  most  agreeable  conversation  in 
the  world. 

"  The  company  of  Virtues  then  proceeded  a  long  time 
inspecting  many  cities,  and  wherever  they  made  any 
stay,  there  a  great  blessing  was  soon  perceived.  Trade 
flourished,  societies  became  more  cheerful,  a  number 
of  marriages  were  contracted,  and  no  one  could  tell  how 
it  happened  that  all  was  so  agreeable  and  cheerful  upon 
earth. 

"  Of  this  the  Virtues  boasted  not  a  little  one  evening, 
whilst  partaking  of  tea  and  gingerbread  together  in 
the  excellent-city  Jonkoping.    Whilst  discussing,  pro* 
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and  con,  their  happy  influence  on  the  life  of  men, 
and  Prudence  would  feign  have  delivered  a  "  majestic 
speech/'  if  Humility  had  not  just  then  looked  at  her 
with  an  affecting  air,  some  one  made  the  motion: 
'  that  the  Virtues  would  effect  much  more  good  upon 
earth  if  they  did  not  all  travel  together,  but  disperse 
themselves  into  all  the  regions  of  the  world,  and  go 
forth,  each  by  himself,  to  preach  reformation  to  the 
world.'  To  this  proposal  all  consented  with  loud 
applause.  I  must,  however,  remark,  that  Prudence 
and  Temperance  were  not  present ;  they  had  walked 
out  together  shortly  before  the  motion  was  put,  to  buy 
coffee  and  sugar  for  the  use  of  the  company.  When 
they  returned,  they  opposed  themselves  to  this  deci- 
sion, but  Zeal  and  Courage  were  so  clamorous,  that  the 
gentler  voices  were  scarcely  heard,  and  when  Magna- 
nimity, who  had  suffered.himself  to  be  carried  away  by 
Zeal,  voted  likewise  for  the  dispersing  of  the  Virtues, 
Caution  did  not  even  venture  to  raise  her  dove's  voice, 
but  bit  her  nails  in  silence,  and  at  last  walked  out  to 
order  a  pair  of  new  shoes. 

"  The  following  day  the  Virtues  separated,  and  each 
one  by  herself  went  into  the  world  alone,  after  having  j 

agreed  to  meet  together  again  that  day  twelvemonths,  ! 

at  the  House  of  Peers,  in  the  Market-place,  Stock- 
holm, by  the  monument  of  Gustavus  Wasa,  and  there  ! 
hold  a  plenum  on  their  own  affairs  and  circumstances, 
as  well  as  of  those  of  their  subjects — the  virtuous.  i 

"  Courage  blackened  his  moustache  with  lapis  infer-  I 

nalis,  and  moved  to  the  South.     On  the  way,  he  met  i 

with  Chevalier  Don  Quixote,  who  exhorted  him  to  I 

awaken  the  ambition  of  the  so  long  oppressed  female 
sex,  and  to  encourage  them  to  a  braver  self-defence. 
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This  pleased  Courage  very  well.  Whilst  the  two 
knights  were  conversing  on  this  highly  desi cable 
change  in  the  hitherto  so  called  weak  sex,  they  rode 
past  a  little  church,  out  of  which  issued  a  bridal  pro- 
cession. The  bride  was  an  uncommonly  handsome 
young  woman,  who  did  not  seem  to  be  altogether  a 
stranger  to  Courage,  for  she  nodded  to  him  as  she 
stepped  into  the  carriage ;  and  Courage  was  so  exceed- 
ingly pleased  at  this,  that  he  immediately  selected 
her  for  the  model  of  her  sex,  and  seized  the  first 
opportunity  of  getting  into  her  house,  where  he  soon 
made  himself  at  home. 

"  What  took  place  in  the  new  household  was  the  topic 
of  conversation  at  all  the  tea-parties  in  the  city  of  X. 
It  was  said  that  the  bride,  from  the  hour  of  her  mar- 
riage, became  quite  a  changed  person,  and  the  bride- 
groom was  nearly  driven  out  of  his  senses  by  it. 
Nothing  else  was  heard  of  between  the  two  young 
people  than  quarrels,  angry  words,  and  threatening*, 
which  gradually  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence ;  at  length 
she  challenged  her  husband  to  fight  a  duel  with  pistols, 
but  upon  this  she  was  sent  by  her  own  family  to  the 
mad-house.  There  was  agreat  scandal  in  the  city  and 
vicinity. 

"  Caution  read  in  the  Stockholm  Dagblad  •  a  long 
article  about  this  affair,  and  alarmed  at  all  the  evil  caused 
by  the  folly  of  Courage,  she  carefully  considered  all  the 
possible  dangers  and  adversities  of  the  world,  and  re- 
solved in  her  wisdom  to  withdraw  herself  entirely 
out  of  it,  convinced  that  the  highest  good  fortune  to 
which  one  can  aspire  here,  is  to  escape  with  a  whole 

*  Dally  paper. 
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skin.  Accordingly  she  took  lodgings  with  an  old  un- 
married lady,  who,  from  fear  of  thieves,  occupied  a 
couple  of  attics  on  the  fourth  story. — Mark  this  well, 
Clara ! — Here  Mamselle  Caution  might  have  spent  her 
days  in  comfort  and  quiet,  had  she  not  been  tormented 
by  a  thousand  fears ;  she  never  ventured  to  open  the 
window,  for  fear  of  catching  cold ;  she  scarcely  dared 
make  a  fire,  lest  the  chimney  should  take  fire ;  she  was 
apprehensive  of  being  ill  for  the  want  of  fresh  air  ;  but 
as  to  walking  out,  that  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  for  she 
might  be  run  over  by  the  first  carriage  that  happened 
to  drive  past,  flower-pots  might  fall  from  the  windows 
upon  her  head ;  indeed  she  might  even  fall  down  the 
stairs  and  break  a  leg  !  No,  no !  to  go  out  was  a  matter 
of  utter  impossibility  1  And  so  great  was  her  fear  of 
this  that  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  purchasing 
a  new  dress,  she  hardly  dared  sit  in  her  old  one,  which 
was  already  somewhat  worn.  At  length  it  came  to  this, 
that  she  no  longer  stirred  either  hand  or  foot  With  all 
her  scruples,  Caution  had  also  infected  her  landlady,  the 
old  maid,  to  such  a  degree,  that  when  once  in  the  night — 
fire  broke  out  in  the  house,  the  two  friends  never  ven- 
tured to  make  any  efforts  for  their  escape,  and  would 
infallibly  have  been  burnt,  had  not  a  watchman  and  a 
chimney-sweeper  taken  them  upon  their  shoulders,  and 
carried  them  out  of  danger. 

"  In  the  mean  time  Zeal  ran  about  in  the  world,  and 
swelted,  and  shouted,  and  preached,  and  drove  the 
people  about  from  one  thing  to  another.  He  took  the 
husbandman  from  his  plough,  the  mother  from  her 
children,  the  officer  from  his  office  duties,  and  gave 
them  something  else  to  attend  to.  He  then  ran  away 
from  them  and  left  them  to  provide  for  themselves  as 
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well  as  they  could.  As  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving 
Europe  in  order  to  convert  the  hen  then*  in  China,  he 
came  so  near  a  mine  in  Russia  at  the  moment  of  its 
explosion, as  to  be  scorched  by  the  powder, and — alas! 
— blinded  too.  For  a  time  he  still  continued  to  run 
about  the  world,  but  produced  nothing  but  confusion, 
got  himself  into  trouble  with  the  police,  and  was  at 
length  obliged  to  hire  a  valet  de  place,  who,  for  a  certain 
sum  of  money  monthly,  undertook  to  lead  him  back  to 
the  place  whence  he  had  come. 

"  Humility  was  not  exposed  to  such  dangerous  ad- 
ventures, but  she  seemed  left  to  herself,  and  in  so 
pitiable  a  condition  that  no  one  would  have  anything 
to  do  with  her  ;  after  first  bowing  herself  down  and 
then  falling  upon  her  knees,  she  dragged  herself 
through  the  world,  knocking  at  every  door  and  saying: 
'  I  am  nothing !'  After  being  roughly  spoken  to,  and 
treated  with  contempt,  she  was  obliged  to  return  home, 
and  arrived  at  the  appointed  place  of  meeting  quite  in 
rags  and  almost  dead. 

"  Here  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  the  hero-king  she 
saw  all  her  former  friends  and  companions  arrive.  Hut, 
good  heaven,  how  altered  were  they  1  She  was  scarcely 
able  to  recognize  them  again.  Zeal  had  no  longer  his 
sparkling  eyes,  and  was  lame  of  his  right  foot ;  Courage 
carried  his  arm  in  a  sling,  and  looked  in  the  highest  de- 
gree like  a  mouvais  sujet  /  Veracity,  covered  all  over  with 
bruises,had  an  expression  of  gloomywrath  upon  her  brow, 
formerly  so  heavenly  bright,  and  every  third  word  she 
uttered  was  an  incivility  ;  Magnanimity  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  comedian,  and  talked  and  boasted  dreadfully ; 
Temperance  had  the  air  of  a  miser  ;  Caution  resembled 
a  coward ;  Patience  and  Mercy  looked  so  meagre  and 
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sickly  as  to  be  complete  objects  of  pity ;  Good  Humour 
was  anything  but  sober  ;  Prudence  was  in  the  best  con- 
dition of  them  all,  but  she  was  on  that  account  insolent 
and  haughty ;  measured  her  steps  and  her  words,  took 
a  pinch  of  snuff  every  three  minutes,  carried  her  head 
high,  looked  over  the  shoulders  of  all  the  rest,  spread 
out  her  nostrils,  and  was  intolerable. 

"  You  may  judge,  my  dears,  whether  the  meeting 
again  of  the  virtues  was  edifying  and  merry.  To  speak 
the  truth,  they  were  in  their  present  form  more  like 
vices  than  virtues.  But  scarcely  had  they  been  any  time 
together,  shaken  hands  and  recognized  one  another, 
than  their  appearance  began  to  change,  and  assumed 
something  of  their  former  character.  Prudence  took 
out  of  her  travelling  medicine- chest  a  salve  with  which, 
she  touched  Zeal's  eyes,  which  instantly  opened,  and 
began  to  beam  as  before.  Good  Humour  was  so  struck 
by  the  transparency  and  ghost-like  appearance  of  Hu- 
mility, that  she  instantly  became  sober,  and  proposed 
that  the  Virtues  should  all  go  into  a  neighbouring  tavern 
to  recruit  their  strength  over  a  little  bowl  of  punch, 
mutually  relate  their  several  adventures,  and  pass  some 
resolutions  for  the  future.  '  Bravo !'  said  Courage,  and 
offered  Caution  his  hand ;  Good  Humour  took  Humility 
under  her  arm  and  skipped  away  with  her  at  the  head 
of  the  rest,  who  all  followed. 

"  And  now  to  repeat  all  the  histories,  which  were 
related  at  the  tavern,  would  'be  much  too  tedious.  I 
shall  then  only  acquaint  you  with  the  result  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Virtues  which  was  as  follows :  "  they 
would  travel  together  in  future  and  separate  as  seldom 
as  possible,  as  they  found  that  when  apart  and  without 
*he  counsel  and  support  from  the  rest,  they  committed 
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nothing  but  absurdities."  The  virtues  were  highly 
satisfied  with  this  resolution.  They  concluded  their 
repast  with  a  song,  which  Good  Humour  improvised,  and 
which  was  called  the  u  bond  of  the  Virtues."  But  as 
I  cannot  repeat  a  song  from  memory  and  should  not 
like  to  change  Good  Humour  into  111- humour,  by  muti- 
lating her  song,  I  shall  here  finish  my  narrative,  and 
leave  the  application  of  it  to  yourselves." 


The  young  girls  were  highly  delighted  with  the  nar- 
rative, but  wished  to  ask  questions  and  seek  explana- 
tions; Mamselle  Greta  on  the  other  hand  was  not 
disposed  to  enter  into  any  further  discussion  on  the 
subject,  but  requested  her  young  friends  to  "digest"  it 
to  the  best  of  their  power.  Eva  and  Aurora  soon  after 
rose  up  to  take  leave  ?  Eleonore  followed  her,  after  re- 
questing Clara  to  allow  her  to  come  again  in  order  to 
have  a  little  conversation  with  her  on  the  subject  of 
"  marriage."  Mamselle  Greta  reserved  to  herself  the 
privilege  of  being  present  on  the  occasion,  as  advocate 
on  behalf  of  the  suitor.  Eleonore  consented  smiling 
aud  sighing,  but  on  her  way  home  her  feelings  for 
marriage  were  more  "  No— yes — no  1"  than,  "  Yea- 
no — yes  1" 

Aurora  and  Eva's  thoughts  were  turned  on  procur- 
ing for  themselves  costly  dresses  for  the  amateur 
performance,  in  behalf  of  the  poor  sufferers  by  the 
conflagration  in  W. 

Mamselle  Greta,  who  was  now  associating  in  her 
mind  the  lace-consuming  lover,  and  Clara's  horror  of 
marriage,  said  to  her,  with  much  gravity : 
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"  Clara !  either  you  are  a  very  extraordinary  being, 
or  you  are  proceeding  in  a  very  dangerous  path." 

Clara  was  silent,  and  Mamselle  Greta  continued  : 

"  Your  aversion  to  marriage  is  not  natural.  I  can 
easily  conceive  that  you  may  not  have  any  pleasure  in 
skipping  about  a  ball  -room,  but  your  repugnance  and 
the  views  which  you  have  of  life  generally,  are  aa 
unscriptural  as  they  are  unnatural.  Man  was  not  created 
to  live  in  solitude ;  nor  can  I  say  that  I  should  think 
it  very  agreeable  to  be  looked  upon  by  you  as  a  bed- 
lamite, if  at  any  time  I  should  feel  a  desire  to  marry, — 
which  might  come  to  pass, — without  my  being  greatly 
in  love  wi»h  my  chosen  partner." 

"  And  if  you  indeed  should  marry,"  said  Clara,  "  I 
shall  not  say  that  it  is  unwise  ;  for  no  one  seems  to 
me  to  be  so  capable  of  really  promoting  the  welfare  of 
others;  joy  and  happiness  are  your  attendants,  and 
diffuse  their  happy  influence  on  those  around  you." 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so,  Clara ! "  said  Mamselle 
Greta,  whilst  pressing  her  hand. 

"  But,"  continued  Clara,  "if  you  knew  what  it  is  to 
suffer  want  and  hunger ;  if  you  knew,  how  many  there 
are  in  the  world,  who  daily  experience  it,  you  would 
not  marry,  but  live  single,  in  order  to  assist  the  needy, 
and  to  feed  the  hungry." 

"My  dearest  Clara!"  said  Mamselle  Greta,  with 
her  usual  arch  smile,  "  1  might  probably  on  that 
account  be  canonized  by  his  Holiness,  the  Pope,  and 
for  centuries  to  come,  be  called  upon  as  Saint  Greta 
but  that  I  should  effect  any  real  good  by  it,  I  dare  not 
believe;  I  should  probably  only  create  a  few  more 
idlers  and  good-for-nothing  creatures  in  the  world. 
As  to  works  of  charity,  I  have  my  own  views  on  that 
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subject  I  consider  ennui  the  greatest  calamity  in  the 
world,  yawning  the  greatest  pest,  and  him  who  knows 
how  to  chase  it  away  by  innocent  means,  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  his  race.  A  hearty  laugh  is 
worth  more  than  gold." 

"So  it  is,"  replied  Clara,  "but  ennui  is  a  self- 
endured  evil,  and  those  who  have  time  to  yawn,  might 
also  have  time  to  be  cheerful,  if  they  were  sensible ; 
but  .  .  .  ." 

"Well?  but!  .  .  .  ." 

"  But  with  the  sufferers  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  it 
is  not  so.  Misery  presses  them  to  the  ground.  Indeed 
if  they  wished  to  raise  themselves,  they  are  frequently 
unable ;  want  and  sickness  weigh  like  a  stupendous 
burden  upon  body  and  soul  ;  they  moulder  away 
alive." 

"  That's  the  case,  I  should  think,  with  many  a  rich 
man,"  said  Mamselle  Greta,  "  I  confess,  that  I  think 
it  is  men's  own  fault,  if  they  come  down  in  the  world. 
Honest  and  straightforward  people  always  have  a 
competency.  Besides  it  is  difficult  to  give  alms  judi- 
ciously, the  unworthy  probably  receives  them  more 
frequently  than  the  really  needy." 

"It  may  indeed  have  its  difficulties,"  said  Clara, 
"but  if  one  does  not  shrink  from  any  trouble  nor 
spare  any  time,  one  may  overcome  them.  Say  not, 
that  every  one  who  is  willing,  can  assist  himself.  Ah, 
there  are  misfortunes,  which  it  is  impossible  to  avoid, 
there  are  miseries,  which  cannot  be  averted.  Indeed, 
one  cannot  but  regard  the  very  faults  and  imperfec- 
tions of  men  as  a  misfortune,  not  of  their  own  creating. 
People  speak  of  the  disorder  of  the  poor,  of  their 
pk-as in  es  .  .  .  .  Ah !  if  you  knew  how  scantily  these 
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pleasures  are  sown  in  the  lives  of  many !  and  when 
life  is  very  burdensome  to  them,  they  are  then  unable 
to  withstand  the  temptation  of  pleasure ;  if  they  some- 
times enjoy  a  fleeting  hour  ....  shall  they  then  be 
deprived  of  their  daily  bread  ....  are  the  poor  for 
this  to  suffer  all  the  days  of  their  lives,  and  are  they 
therefore  unworthy  of  being  raised  up  and  assisted  t 
Is  that  to  be  punished  as  a  crime  in  them,  which  in 
those  favoured  by  fortune  is  called  'pardonable  weak- 
ness V  Oh,  if  you  knew  how  many  such  crimes  proceed 
from  want, — from  want  of  bread  and  want  of  friends ! 
They  also— the  poor,  stand  in  need  of  joy ;  they  re- 
quire it  as  much  as  bread ;— joy  is  the  fresh  air  which 
causes  us  to  breathe  freely,  to  rejoice  in  our  lives,  to 
believe  in  the  goodness  of  God  .  .  .  ." 

Clara's  tears  flowed  so  abundantly,  that  she  was 
obliged  to  leave  off.  Mamselle  Greta  was  silent ;  but 
Clara's  words  opened  to  her  view  a  side  of  life  which 
she  had  seldom  seen.  She  had  cast  a  long  look  over 
scenes  which  from  her  position  in  life  she  had  hitherto 
only  superficially  conceived, — and  her  heart  became 


What  hereafter  followed  I  shall  not  say ;  it  is  too 
simple,  too  sacred  to  be  trumpeted  abroad.  But  if  my 
fair  readers  should  guess,  that  Mamselle  Greta  made 
Clara  her  treasurer,  and  that  Clara  shed  warm  tears  of 
joy  over  it,  I  may  indeed  confess  that  she  hit  upon  the 
fact,  the  main  subject. 

And  you,  stern  advocate  of  merit,  and  opponent  to 
alms-giving,  do  not  shake  your  head  at  thia  partner- 
ship !  Invest  your  capital  in  manufactures,  in  trade- 
in  whatever  you  please — but  let  Clara  alone.  Fear 
nothing !    She  will  not  give  her  silk  dress  to  the  wife 
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of  the  labourer,  nor  money  to  tbe  drunkard ;  the  will 
not,  like  a  certain  amiable  young  Counteit,  pull  off  her 
Turkish  slippers  and  give  them  to  a  little  bare-footed 
chimney-sweeper.  She  will  send  the  poor  man's  child 
to  some  school,  procure  work  for  the  unemployed,  re- 
storative medicines  for  the  sick,  etc. ;  she  will  distribute 
her  alms  prudently  and  with  discrimination.  Is  not 
that  putting  out  one's  capital  upon  interest?  And 
should  it  only  produce  one  bright  moment  in  a  dark 
life,  some  little  alleviation  of  incurable  plagues, 
then  •  •  •  • 

Ah !  however  the  wise  may  order  things  upon  earth, 
however  well  everything  may  be  arranged,  there  will 
always  be  room  for  misfortune,  for  unmerited  suffering ; 
—hence  also  there  will  always  be  room  and  employ- 
ment for  the  Sisters  of  Charity  t 

CONVERSATION  IN   TBE  EVENING   TWILIGHT. 

11  One  only  aim  eonoerns  ns  one  and  all ; 
That  good  be  perfected— whether  by  words 
That  raise  or  out  us  down,  t'ii  good  alike. 
Canst  thou  not  rise  f  then  learn  to  fall.    Hereafter 
A  better  race  shall  stand  upon  our  grave, 
And  muse,  with  strong  emotion,  on  our  lot." 

Gkijse. 

The  day  for  Edla's  departure  was  settled,  and  ap- 
proaching, Nina  alone  was  not  aware  of  it,  and  thought 
the  hour  of  separation  far  distant.  Edla  wished  to  spare 
Nina's  delicate  mind  the  painfulness  of  separation,  and 
was  therefore  glad  the  Countess  had  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  a  country  seat  in  the  vioinity  of  the  city 
during  the  mild  fine  days  of  winter,  where  they  wished 

K.      VOL.   I. 
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to  celebrate,  with  great  splendour,  the  new  year,  the 
new  bride,  and  his  Excellency's  lovely  daughter.  Edla 
saw  clearly  the  design  of  the  Countess  in  separating 
Nina  more  and  more  from  her,  and  especially  to  pre- 
vent, during  the  few  days  previous  to  ber  departure,  that 
more  cordial  approach,  those  involuntary  outpourings 
of  tenderness  and  confidence  by  which  friends  are  more 
closely  united  when  the  hour  of  parting  draws  nigh. 
Edla  well  knew  the  design  of  the  Countess,  but  re- 
solved not  to  take  any  steps  to  defeat  it.  To  wish  to  keep 
Nina  with  her  now,  to  give  her  sorrow  instead  of 
pleasure,  would  have  appeared  egotism  to  her.  Not 
without  a  feeling  of  agreeable  sadness,  Edla  thought : 
"  She  will  be  happy,  she  will  play  and  enjoy  herself 
whilst  I  leave  my  paternal  home.  She  shall  not  see 
that  I  suffer,  and  the  cloud  will  rapidly  pass  away  I" 

At  the  hour  of  departure  the  Countess  was  like  ice 
towards  Edla.  "  Pleasant  journey !"  said  she,  coldly. 
"  I  have  given  orders  that  everything  shall  be  ready 
for  your  journey." 

"  I  am  much  obliged !  I  shall  attend  to  all  this  my- 
self 1"  replied  Edla,  with  equal  coldness.  "  Farewell, 
my  father !  my  father.  .  .  ."    Edla's  voice  faltered. 

"  I  shall  see  you  again  before  you  leave,"  said  the 
President,  whilst  with  some  bustle  and  noise  he  drew 
on  his  galoshes,  and  turned  away  his  face  to  conceal 
some  rising  tears. 

Nina  came.  She  was  lovely  to  look  upon  in  her 
splendid  winter  attire,  in  her  princely  ermine  lobe. 
Edla  contended  against  the  violent  emotion  which  she 
felt  at  the  sight  of  Nina,  and  when  she  saw  her  tearful 
eyes,  her  sad  inquiring  look,  when  she  felt  Nina  trem- 
bling in  her  arms,  whilst  softly  and  almost  fearfully  she 
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■aid :  "  I  suppose  I  shall  see  you  soon,  very  toon 
again  V*  Then  Edla  congratulated  herself  on  having 
been  able  to  spare  the  tender  feelings  of  the  sister,  and 
to  render  the  separation  as  easily  as  possible  to  her. 
She  consoled  Nina,  and  saw  with  cloudless  countenance 
her  family  depart. 

During  the  following  days  Edla  was  busily  engaged 
with  her  own  affairs.  She  wrote  a  letter  to  Nina  full 
of  kindness  and  wisdom.  The  evening  of  the  last  day 
came.  Edla  had  taken  leave  of  Mamselle  Greta,  who 
was  not  deceived  as  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  house, 
and  in  Edla's  mind,  and  she  met  her  with  a  cordiality 
which  proved  her  perfect  esteem.  She  embraced  Mam- 
selle Greta's  faithful  attendant,  and  went  down  into 
the  drawing-room,  where  she  ordered  a  fire  to  be  made, 
before  which  she  seated  herself,  and  quietly  awaited  the 
visit  which  she  expected  from  Count  Louis. 

Twilight  and  snow  without,  fire  and  quietness  within, 
are  the  ministering  spirits  of  happy,  confidential  mutual, 
intercourse.  In  the  hour  of  twilight,  the  light-shun- 
ning child,  mystery,  springs  forth  from  its  concealment; 
flocks  of  bats,  each  with  a  fly  in  its  mouth,  flutter  to 
and  fro ;  many  an  owl  raises  its  shrilling  "  Ub,  uh !" 
Nobler  apparitions  also  of  the  hidden  world  come  forth 
to  cheer  the  soul  of  man ; — how  gladly  does  reconcilia- 
tion kindle  her  gentle  stars  in  the  evening  firmament  I 
How  beautifully  does  the  dew  of  consolation  descend  ! 
I  will  not  speak  of  the  declarations  of  love — between 
the  twilight  and  the  flames  of  the  fire-side  they  invo- 
luntarily skip  forth,  and  the  more  lightly,  the  more  they 
resemble  an  ignis  fatuus.  But  the  son  of  heaven  also 
gladly  chooses  this  moment  in  order  to  reveal  himself. 
In  short,  it  is  remarkable  how  much  comes  to  light 
during  the  gossiping  hour  of  twilight  1 
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It  is  also  remarkable  how  mal  apropos  this  our  t*v- 
promptu  comes  in  here,  and  how  little  it  has  to  do  with 
the  present  scene  in  the  twilight  by  the  fireside. — Here 
in  arm-chairs  sit  Edla  and  Count  Louis,  silent  as  sta- 
tues, and  gaze  with  thoughtful  looks,  on  the  glowing  logs 
of  wood  which  fall  down  in  burning  embers  one  after 
another.  Friendly  reader,  excuse  me,  and  remember 
if  you  have  not  already  heard  a  prologue,  which  did 
not  agree  with  the  sequel. 

At  length,  however,  Count  Louis  interrupted  the 
silence,  whilst  with  an  expression  of  profound  dissatis- 
faction, he  said  to  Edla: 

"  You  are  about  to  leave  us !  You  are  going  to  re- 
move for  a  long  period,  and  leave  me  in  an  uncertainty 
which  becomes  more  painful  every  day.  You  hinder 
me  from  revealing  a  wish  to  Nina  and  your  father, 
which  you  at  the  same  time  approve.  How  long  is  this 
suspense  to  last ;  how  long  am  I  to  appear  to  Nina's 
parents,  to  the  world,  to  Nina  herself,  in  a  dubious 
light?" 

"  Not  to  Nina.  She  knows  that  she  is  loved  by  you; 
she  also  knows,  why  you  do  not  declare  yourself." 

"Well  then!" 

"  She  is  thankful  for  your  kindness ;  thankful  that 
you  do  not  urge  her,  as  she  is  so  young,  and  in- 
experienced to  make  a  decision  for  her  whole  life  and 
happiness.  She  fears  at  this  crisis  every  change  in  her 
situation — she  is  not  prepared  for  it.  You  know  my 
anxiety  on  account  of  Nina's  health,  on  account  of  the 
weakness  of  her  general  constitution.  I  believe  she 
dare  not  marry  until  she  has  gained  strength,  until  a 
little  more  acquaintance  with  the  customs  of  the  world 
and  of  life  place  her  in  a  situation  capable  of  dis- 
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charging  the  duties  of  a  wife.    She  is  now  making 

her  first  acquaintance  with  social  life ;  let  her  look  about 

undisturbed; — she  is  so  young  yet !  ....  Besides  you 

may  be  near  her,  and  gain  .  .  .  ." 

"  Gain  what  ?  "  inquired  Count  L.  sharply. 

"  Gain — what  I  so  sincerely  could  wish  might  be 

yours — her  heart  I  I  will  not  conceal  it  from  you  .... 

Nina  highly  esteems,  but  she  does  not  love  you ! " 

"  I  know  that ! "  replied  Count  L.  coldly. 

Edla  looked  at  him  with  astonishment  and  surprise. 

With  some  degree  of  emotion,  Count  L.  said :  "  Do 

not  be  surprised,  that  he  who  from  his  cradle  has  been 

deprived  of  all  affection,  who  found  himself  deceived 

the  first  time  he  believed  himself  to  be  loved,  do  not 

be  surprised  if  his  look  has  assumed  the  appearance 

of  harshness,  and  he  does  not  easily  deceive  himself 

respecting  the  feelings  of  others.    I  know  I  am  not 

amiable, — I  shall  not  be  easily  loved, — and  I  do  not 

care  much  about  it  I    Who  cannot  be  loved  ?    Who 

cannot  inspire  passion,  especially  in  women  ?    Pardon 

me,  Edla,  but  you  can  not  be  so  blind  as  others  to  the 

weakness  of  your  sex !      A  singer,  whose  whole  merit 

lies  in  a  romance  ;  a  clever  dancer,  a  little  gallantry  or 

bravado,  a  little  kindness,  a  little  talent,  a  handsome 

exterior,  an  agreeable  demeanour,  all  these  things 

appear  amiable,  and  excite  love ; — I  cannot  do  that. 

I  have  resolved  to  raise  myself  above  it, — I  ask  from 

Nina  no  exception.    Yes,  I  am  prepared  to  know  that 

she  can  love  another,  one  of  those  low  creatures  whom 

I  despise." 

"  Count  Louis ! "  interrupted  Edla  astonished,  "  do 
I  hear  correctly  ?  " 
"  Yes  1   But  hear  me  out  1  That  charm,  those  sweet 
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feelings  which  are  awakened  by  courteous  manners,  I 
cannot  awaken,  cannot  expect  it    Nina  cannot  feel 
them  for  me ;  she  will  perhaps  momentarily  feel  them 
for  others.    It  is  natural ;  it  does  me  no  harm ;  I  shall 
lose  nothing  by  it    I  shall  earn  what  is  better;  I  shall 
gain  what  is  more  important — Nina's  perfect  esteem, 
her  full  confidence,  and  her  friendship.     In  the  best 
and  most  proper  sense  of  the  word,  Nina  will  become 
none.    What  I  love  in  Nina  is  not  her  beauty,  not  her 
fascinations,  I  love  her  not  as  the  pupil  of  the  highly- 
talented  Edla,  I  love  her  pre-eminently  as  the  woman, 
the  woman  par  excellence,  the  excellent,  gentle,  meek 
woman.     I  am  rude  and  harsh,   I  know;    and  by  a 
character,  a  mind  like  hers  only,  can  I  become  milder, 
become  happy,  and  render  others  happy  too.    Nina  is 
Edla' 8  pupil:    she  will  know  how  to  appreciate  the 
good  in  me,  she  will  by  her  angelic  soul  befriend  me 
with  mankind.   She  will  see  in  me  her  friend,  her  best 
guide.     £he  will  love  her  children,  her  home,   her 
influence  upon  me.    Believe  me,  she  will  be  happy ! " 
"I  fear,"  said  Edla,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "that  you 
mistake  the  nature  of  true  love.     Perhaps,  indeed,  you 
call  the  same  thing  by  another  name.    Friendship  and 
confidence  are  assuredly  the  genuine  essence  of  love. 
But  if  you  think  to  be  able  to  content  yourself  with 
Nina's  esteem,  and  are  confident  of  your  own  and  her 
happiness,  you  will  pardon  me,  when  I  say,  that  in 
order  to  win  her,  you  must  not  depend  solely  upon 
your  rigid  virtues.   Confidence  in  particular  is  a  timid 
child ;  it  must  be  won  with  kindness,  with  sweetness  of 
disposition ;  the  flower  does  not  unfold  unless  enticed 
by  the  warmth  of  the  sun.  You  must  wish  to  be  loved  by 
*^a;  you  must  be  kind,  you  must  be  affectionate 
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towards  her ;  you  do  not  know  how  tender  the  is,  how 
greatly  she  stands  in  need  both  of  affection  and  sup- 
port Be  kind  to  her,  Count  Louis,  or  else  you  will 
never  win  her !  Be  mild,  be  cordially  loving  towards 
her  .  .  .  ." 

"  Edla!  "  interrupted  Count  Louis,  "  do  not  require 
of  the  oak  to  stoop  to  the  flower ;  rather  raise  the 
flower  to  the  primer  stem." 

"  Not  so,  Count  Louis,"  said  Edla.  "  Your  compa- 
rison is  not  just,  and  the  relation  between  man  and 
woman  is  not,  must  not  be  so  partial.  My  flower  must 
be  bandied  tenderly,  or  else  sbe  never  will  be  yours. 
Be  kind  towards  her,  Count  Louis,  once  more  I  tell 
you,  be  affectionate,  and  you  will  succeed  with  her. 
Foster  that  which  is  so  charming  in  her,  her  angel-like 
mind,  her  kind  disposition ;  have  respect  for  it,  abuse 
it  not;  be  not  too  presuming.  How  easily  is  Nina 
cast  down,  how  easily  would  it  be  for  a  hard  hand  to 
destroy  her  whole  happiness  1  How  often  have  I  not 
reproached  myself  for  my  own  severity  towards  her,  a 
severity  occasioned  only  by  tender  care  for  her  welfare  j 
how  often  has  her  angelic  soul  softened  me  in  spite  of 
myself.  Do  you  still  recollect,  Count  Louis,  when,  as 
a  child,  she  once  suffered  from  a  severe  tooth-ache, 
and  the  surgeon  pulled  out  a  sound  tooth  instead  of 
the  decayed  one ;  do  you  remember,  how  she  endured 
the  continued  pains,  and  kept  secret  the  mistake 
during  the  whole  time  that  he  was  present,  and  even 
after  he  was  gone  begged  me  not  to  tell  him,  "  for  it 
would  so  grieve  hiral"  This  is  a  trifle,  but  many 
such  traits,  like  lovely  stars,  shine  in  the  heaven  of 
gentleness  and  amiability  which  surrounds  her  life  1 
Such  was  Nina  as  a  child,  such  she  is  still.   Say,  Count 
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Louis,  does  not  such  a  heart  deserve  to  be  carefully 
and  affectionately  treated ;  to  be  sought  and  won  r  " 
Tears  stood  in  Edla's  eyes,  Count  Louis  also  was 
affected. 

"  Give  me,"  said  he,  "  this  angel  to  wife  I  Let  me 
live  daily  and  hourly  under  her  influence,  and  then  I 
may  perhaps  become  what  you  wish  me  to  be.  Per- 
haps I  may  also  become  amiable — at  least  to  her," 
added  he,  with  a  smile,  which  infinitely  increased  his 
beauty.  "  And  this,"  continued  he,  "  will  cause  me 
the  more  easily  to  disregard  the  judgment  of  the  great 
mass,,  who  will  probably  ever  regard  me  as  a  pitiless 
egotist,  as  a  hard,  proud,  and  heartless  man.  I  am 
very  easy  about  it,  indeed  it  almost  natters  my  vanity 
to  become  thus  distinguished.  I  shall  consider  it  as  an 
honour,  if  only  at  some  future  time — which  I  may  not 
live  to  see,  my  father-land  shall  flourish  under  the  im- 
provements and  better  order  of  things  in  which  1  have 
co-operated,  and  my  work  prove  a  blessing  to  those, 
who  even  then  may  condemn  my  name.  See,  Edla, 
that  is  the  honour,  the  reward  which  I  seek,  and  which 
I  am  conscious  of  being  able  to  win.  U,  whilst  striving 
for  what  is  real,  I  destroy  many  things  of  superficial 
standing,  wound  a  dove-like  nature,  pull  down  any 
half-rotten  superstructure, — yes,  if,  for  more  rigid, 
more  important  claims,  I  should  neglect  those  of  for- 
bearance,— Edla  will  not  on  that  account  condemn  me, 
nor  Nina  fear  me ! " 

"  Count  Louis  1"  said  Edla,  "  I  highly  and  cordially 
respect  the  purity  of  your  intentions,  the  firmness  of 
your  character,  and  only  fear  the  excess  of  your  senti- 
ments. More  mildness,  more  philanthropy,  more 
respect  for  personal  feeling,  if  1  may  so  express  myself 

ould  render  your  usefulness  doubly  blessed." 
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"Give  me  Nina  to  wife!"  said  Count  Louis  warmly; 
let  her  be  my  beneficent  angel,  and  1  will  be  mild  for 
ber  sake.  If  she  will  walk  by  my  side  through  life,  I 
shall  tread  more  lightly  on  the  earth.  She  has  a  talis- 
man in  her  hand  which  has  great  influence  over  my 
soul ;  let  me  every  day,  every  hour  hear  her  voice, 
behold  her  countenance,  then  I  ....  But  till  then, 
Edla,  expect  not  much  from  me,  not  even  for  her !  I 
will  risk  my  life  for  her  every  day,  but  to  be  polite, 
tender,  to  play  the  Celadon  among  the  multitude  of 
those  who  crowd  around  her, — to  court !  do  not  expect, 
do  not  require  this  from  me,  Edla !  I  should  only  make 
myself  ridiculous.  And  I  must  repeat  it,  I  set  no  value 
on  all  the  complaisance,  on  all  the  so-called  amiability 
of  manners,  not  even  on  what  is  called  kindness !  It  is 
an  ambiguous  quality,  which  veils  the  most  wretched 
weakness.  I  have  too  well  experienced,  how  all  this 
sort  of  amiability  may  be  connected  with  and  hide 
the  deepest  corruption  of  the  heart  You  once  saw,  I 
believe,  Edward  D.  at  my  house.  What  impression 
did  he  make  upon  you  ?" 

"  I  will  confess,"  said  Edla,  "  he  appeared  to  me  to 
be  an  uncommonly  amiable  young  man,  whose  heart 
was  incapable  of  the  atrocious  crime  which  he  com- 
mitted." 

"  You  only  saw  him,"  began  Count  L.  again  with  a 
bitter  smile,  "  but  what  is  that  to  living  with  him  every 
day,  as  I  have  done  ? — he  would  have  won  over  his 
bitterest  enemy !  I  loved  him,"  continued  Count  L, 
with  an  uncommon  softness  of  voice  and  expression, 
"as  I  have  never  yet  loved  anybody, never  yet  believed 
in  any  body !  and  he  deceived  me,  and  brought  depri- 
vation and  death  to  my  very  heart    In  truth  I  should 
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at  that  time  have  become  a  misanthropist,  I  should 
'  have  steeled  my  heart  for  ever  to  all  friendly  feelings, 
had  it  not  been  for  yon,  Edla !  With  masculine  strength, 
with  feminine  gentleness,  you  restored  composure  to  my 
soul,  and  healed  the  wounds  of  my  heart.  .  .  .  ." 

Edla  turned  away  her  face,  on  which  the  deepest 
emotion  was  visible.  M  Have  I  really  done  this  for  yon, 
Count  Louis  ?"  said  she  with  a  voice  whose  faltering 
she  endeavoured  to  conceal. 

"  Healed  ?...."  began  Count  Louis  again,  talking 
more  to  himself  than  to  Edla  ....  "healed  is  perhaps 
saying  too  much.  That  wound  will  never  heal.  There 
have  been  moments  when  it  seemed  to  me,  as  if  his 
blood  would  be  the  only  efficacious  balm  ....  The 
wound  will  never  be  healed;  but  you  have  alleviated  its 
anguish.  Edla  and  Nina  have  won  me  over  to  humanity 
again." 

After  a  short  pause  he  continued  absorbed  in  a  bitter- 
sweet recollection : 

"  As  boys  we  came  together  to  the  university.  He 
had  surpassed  me  in  everything.  This  was  a  source  of 
pain.  I  wished  to  be  the  first ;  I  began  to  hate  him. 
Then  he  fought  for  me  and  bled  in  an  unequal  combat, 
in  which  I  had  become  engaged.  Then  I  changed  and 
began  to  love  him.  He  returned  my  love  ;  at  least  I 
thought  so.  He  manifested  a  spirit  of  patience  and 
forbearance  with  me  and  my  temper ;  he  improved  me. 
He  was  so  amiable !  He  was  proud  even  with  his 
kindness ;  tolerated  nothing  in  the  shape  of  patronage, 
never  accepted  any  proffered  gifts.  This  vexed  and 
displeased  me.  He  appeared  to  be  the  best,  the  first 
ty  men.  I  had  more  faith  in  him  than  in  all  the 
the  world!  mora  than  in  myself,  He  had  such  an 
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influence  over  me  ai  no  other  being  ever  yet  had ) . . . . 

Count  Louis  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  he  then  be- 
gan again,  whilst  a  frightful  paleness  overspread  his 
countenance:  , 

"  The  scripture  saith,  *  Even  the  serpent  has  an  en- 
ticing tongue.'  Oh,  how  do  I  despise  that  complacency 
of  manners,  which  may  so  easily  conceal  every  vice, 
every  baseness !  That  deceiver !  That  seducer !  Oh, 
how  I  hate  him !  I  know  not  what  has  become  of  him ; 
but  I  regret  that  I  have  not  branded  him  before  the 
world,  that  he  may  no  longer  be  able  to  deceive  and 
seduce !  Edla,  if  ever  you  should  meet  with  him,  oh, 
trust  not  to  your  prudence,  trust  not  to  your  horror  of 
him,  but  flee  from  him,  flee  from  him !  His  amiable- 
ness,  his  apparent  excellence,  his  mild  beaming  eye 
would  mislead  you !  Do  not  see  him,  do  not  hear  him ! 
Seductive  in  his  tongue,  but  false ;  he  is  capable  of 
seducing  the  purest  1  Flee  from  him  !  Has  he  not 
dishonoured  and  murdered  the  sister  of  his  friend  and 
destroyed  his  peace  ?  And  he  still  wanders  about  the 
world  unpunished— perhaps  loved,  perhaps  honoured 
— in  order  to  add  to  the  number  of  his  victims,  to  make 
yet  more  unhappy  beings !  Oh,  why  did  I  spare  him. 
But  thou,  Heaven,  wilt  punish  him !  Righteous 
Avenger  condemn  I  .  .  .  ." 

"  Louis  1  cease  1"  said  Edla,  with  seriousness  and 
dignity. 

Count  Louis  suddenly  grew  silent  He  was  beside 
himself;  frenzy  caused  his  pale  lips  to  quiver,  and  his 
eyes  shot  forth  sparks  of  hatred.  Some  time  elapsed 
before  he  recovered  himself ;  he  then  gave  a  deep  groan, 
and  said: 

"Forgive  me  l" 
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"  Such  outbreaks,  Count  Louis,"  said  Edla,  "  are 
unworthy  of  you ;  they  would  destroy  Nina's  peace." 

"  She  shall  not  see  them !"  Count  L.  pressed  Edla's 
hand  to  his  lips  and  hastily  withdrew. 

Edla  remained  behind  with  agitated  feelings.  Her 
wish,  her  thoughts  united  Louis  to  Nina,  and  yet,  ever 
and  anon,  a  doubt,  a  pain  crossed  her  mind,  and  whis- 
pered :  "  I  question  whether  indeed  he  will  make  her 
happy?"  But  Edla  drove  away  this  question  as  a 
phantom  of  her  brain. 

Perhaps  it  may  appear  absurd  to  my  reader  for  Edla 
to  be  so  partial  to  Count  L. ;  absurd,  not  to  perceive 
how  little  suited  a  character  like  his  was  to  tjie  delicate 
love-requiring  Nina.  I  should  certainly  not  like  to 
incur  such  a  censure,  and  therefore  we  will  consider  the 
matter  somewhat  more  carefully. 

Between  Edla  and  Louisa  similarity  prevailed  which 
drew  them  involuntarily  to  each  other  as  children. 
Both  had  been  treated  with  neglect ;  both  were  denied 
those  gifts  of  pleasing  which  so  easily  win  the  hearts 
of  men  ;  both  also  had  strong,  pure  characters  with  a 
high  sense  of  justice ;  although  that  of  Louis,  in  con- 
sequence of  pride  and  bitter  experience,  approached 
to  hard-heartedness,  whilst  that  of  Edla  was  a  more 
wise  and  forgiving  mildness  of  disposition;  Count 
L.'s  rigid  virtue  had  excited  Edla's  admiration,  and 
his  unhappy  fate  her  cordial  sympathy ;  admiration 
and  sympathy  produce  strong  affection — and  this  feel- 
ing threw  a  veil  over  all  the  imperfections  of  Louis. 
Edla  would  gladly  have  laid  down  her  life  for  L.'s 
happiness ;  but  so  humble  were  her  thoughts  of  herself; 
^--t  the  idea  never  for  a  moment  entered  her  mind 
he  could  make  Louis  happy.    Yet  Nina!  .... 
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Count  L.  loved  her,  and  that  deep  maternal  tenderness 
which  more  and  more  developed  itself  in  Edla's  heart 
for  Nina,  and  grew  stronger  even  than  her  feeling  for 
Louis,  this  feeling  caused  her  to  find  an  indescribable 
sweetness  in  the  thought  of  consigning  her  Nina  to  the 
man,  whom  she  most  esteemed,  most  loved,  upon  earth. 
When  at  times  she  experienced  an  anxious  concern 
whether  Louis  would  really  make  Nina  happy,  she 
frequently  also  felt  an  uncertainty  whether  Nina  was 
worthy  of  him.  Her  doubts  however  were  lost  in  the 
cordial  belief  that  the  loving  couple  would  improve 
and  perfect  each  other,  and  Edla  did  not  look  at  the 
same  time  merely  at  her  own  happiness;  her  heart 
beat  warmly  with  the  hope  of  the  general  welfare 
which  this  union  would  be  a  means  oil  Such  were 
Edla's  feelings,  such  Edla's  thoughts. 

The  last  coals  were  now  dying  out  in  the  stove,  and 
Edla  returned  to  her  room.  When  she  there  saw  every 
thing  made  ready  for  her  departure,  an  indescribable 
weight  came  over  her  heart  She  felt  herself  as  a 
stranger  in  the  house  of  her  father ;  she  knew  that  she 
was  almost  compelled  to  leave  her  home  where  she  had 
been  the  quiet  and  ruling  spirit  of  order,  where  she 
had  once  been  respected  and  loved  by  all.  Now  she  was 
there,  solitary,  forsaken,  shunned ;  and  all  this  without 
any  fault  of  hers.  The  air  in  her  room,  the  sight  of  the 
furniture  there,  especially  everything  which  belonged 
to  Nina:  a  little  shawl,  which  she  had  carelessly  thrown 
over  one  of  the  chairs  awakened  in  her  mind  an  un- 
speakable sadness.  A  violent  excitement  of  bitter- 
ness rose  up  in  her  otherwise  well  regulated  mind 
against  her  who  was  the  cause  of  this  painful  change. 
But  such  a  feeling  was  intolerable  to  Edla,  and  she 
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fought  against  it,  and  conquered  it ;  with  what  weapons  f 
Any  one  who  had  seen  Edla  sitting  upon  her  travelling- 
trunk,  so  pale,  so  immovable,  so  mute,  would  not 
easily  have  thought,  that  she  had  fought  a  battle,  gained 
a  victory,  more  glorious  than  all  the  battles  and  con- 
quests of  Napoleon, — with  what  weapons?  Reader 
call  them  —  heavenly !  You  know  them  as  .well  as 
I  do. 

Edla  parted  from  her  step-mother  with  the  greatest 
coldness  and  indifference.  She  determined  to  write  a 
few  lines  to  her,  in  order  to  leave  behind  her  a  more 
friendly  impression,  and  press  more  earnestly  on  her 
mind  the  care  of  Nina's  health  and  welfare.  On  going 
to  her  writing  table,  her  eyes  fell  upon  a  red  morocco 
case,  which  had  been  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table, 
so  that  it  could  not  be  overlooked.  She  opened  the 
case,  and  found  in  it  a  costly  necklace  of  real  pearls, 
accompanied  by  these  words,  in  the  handwriting  of  her 
father :  "  To  the  best  of  daughters,  from  her  loving 
father !    To-morrow  morning  I  shall  be  with  you/' 

Now  only  did  tears  begin  to  flow  down  Edla's 
cheek,  but  they  were  sweet  tears.  She  felt  that  her 
father  understood  her  character,  her  intentions,  that 
he  thanked  her,  and  every  thing  became  light  and 
bright  within  her.  Parting  had  lost  its  bitterness,  and 
how  easily  could  she  not  now  obey  the  divine  command : 
"  Thou  shalt  bless  thine  enemies ! " 

Edla  departed  with  a  heart  still  warm  with  the  last 
paternal  embrace.  So  quietly  and  prudently  did  she 
carry  out  her  plans,  that  no  one  ever  thought  of  any 
surprise,  or  of  raising  conjectures  about  her  journey. 

°ep  and  powerful  minds  move  slowly,  and  make  no 
with  their  doings  or  themselves.    They  proceed 
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on  their  coune  like  the  works  of  God.  Quietly  the 
sun  ascendi  the  heavens ;  silently  the  night  sinks  over 
the  earth ;  what  works  more  silently  than  the  approach 
of  spring,  and  what  is  more  glorious  ? 


THE  SECRET. 
"  Then  thalt  tell  it  to  neither  Mend  nor  foe." 

JllVI,  THB  SO*  Of  BlAACH. 

Two  months  had  now  elasped  since  Filius's  alfresco- 
painting,  and  Mamselle  Greta's  accident  The  broken 
arm  could  now  perforin  its  office  tolerably  well  again, 
and  soon  Mamselle  Greta  would  leave  her  sick  chamber 
altogether.  But,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  seemed  to  care 
very  little  about  it.  She  had  there  experienced  a  hap- 
piness, which  was  more  to  her  than  all  the  pleasure  ot 
her  past  life.  Ah,  when  the  heart  once  begins  to  love, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  do  we  enjoy  life  fully  and 
richly! 

Between  Mamselle  Greta  and  Clara  a  cordial  rela- 
tion had  arisen— they  themselves  knew  not  how— 
which  rendered  both  happy.  They  had  not  communi- 
cated any  thing  of  their  affairs  to  each  other ;  neither 
of  them  had  related  to  the  other  the  romance  of  her 
life,  or  poured  out  the  Ahs !  and  Ohs !  of  her  heart. 
And  still  they  knew  each  other  well,  and  cherished  a 
mutual  confidence,  which  only  wished  for  an  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  itself  in  words  and  actions,  in  order 
to  merit  the  name  of  true  friendship.  Perhaps  a 
tender  friend  may  find  the  expression  weak ;  I  know 
of  none  stronger. 

Mamselle  Greta  had  been  carrying  a  plan  in  her 
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head  and  heart,  which  was  soon  to  appear,  when 
one  evening  the  Countess  suddenly  entered  the  room 
in  which  Mamselle  Greta  just  happened  to  be  alone, 
and  exclaimed  in  great  excitement ;  "  Well,  what  will 
you  Bay  now  ? " 

"  What  shall  I  say  ?  "  replied  Mamselle  Greta,  with 
cheerful  composure ;  "  well,  first  of  all,  good  evening ! 
and  then,  like  Clara,  sit  down  and  let  us  be  tranquil !" 

"  But  Clara  is  just  the  very  occasion  to  us  of  not 
being  so/'  said  the  Countess,  with  violent  displeasure. 
"  Greta  1  your  Clara  is  a  hypocrite,  a  worthless  creature, 
not  deserving  of  the  kindness  which  you  and  I  have 
lavished  upon  her.  She  is  a  serpent  which  I  wanned 
in  my  bosom." 

"  Oh,  oh !  How  so  ?"  said  Mamselle  Greta  gravely, 
but  without  disquiet. 

"She  has  broken  her  vow, — she  has  again  walked 
out  privately  for  three  evenings  successively." 

"  Very  well  1 "  said  Mamselle  Greta,  whilst  endea- 
vouring to  conceal  her  displeasure,  "  we  have  no  occa- 
sion to  cry  out  murder  and  fire  immediately  about  it. 
She  went  out  to  get  a  little  fresh  air ;  I  am  sure  she 
has  been  shut  up  too  much  on  my  account" 

"That's  all  very  well!  She  takes  the  air  in  the 
company  of  a  young  man.  I  sent  some  one  after  her 
to  watch  her.  Rosalie  has  procured  information  from 
the  people  of  the  house  into  which  Clara  went.  These 
visits  are  reported  to  have  been  of  frequent  occur- 
rence." 

Mamselle  Greta  grew  pale,  and  the  lace- consuming 
lover  was  now  more  terrible  to  her  than  Lucifer. 
After  a  moment's  profound  silence,  she  said:  "Who 
is  he?    What  is  he  ?    Where  does  he  live  ?  " 
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.  The  Countess  named  the  house  where  he  lived,  but 
was  only  able  to  give  confused  explanations  regarding 
him.  "  It  is  reported,"  said  she,  "  that  he  has  com- 
mitted some  crime,  stolen  or  coined  false  money,  that 
he  is  concealing  himself  from  the  police,  and  lives  in 
the  greatest  poverty ;  in  a  word,  it  is  a  most  scandalous 
affair  1" 

u  Poverty  ? "  repeated  Mamselle  Greta. 

"  Yes ! "  continued  the  Countess,  "  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  Clara  has  supported  him  with  .... 
—I  will  not  charge  her  with — but  her  conduct  is  suffi- 
cient accusation,  and  would  make  one  believe  even  the 
worst.  Clara's  refusal  to  name  the  object  of  her  pro- 
menades, shows  quite  sufficiently  how  unworthy  it 
must  be.  I  find,  in  fact,  her  behaviour  altogether  so 
disgraceful,  so  disgusting,  that  I  should  like  to  have 
her  removed  out  of  my  house  the  very  first  opportunity. 
As  neither  kindness  nor  severity  have  any  effect  upon 
her,  she  must  have  already  sunk  very  deeply  .  .  .  ." 

"  I  very  much  doubt  that ! "  said  Mamselle  Greta 
drily. 

"  I  wish  it  was  otherwise,"  said  the  Countess,  "  but 
1  cannot  believe  it.  However,  I  shall  not  forsake  her 
altogether,  but  out  of  my  house  she  must  go.  My 
servants  are  all  informed  of  her  conduct,  and  I  cannot 
think  of  appearing  before  them  as  if  I  were  tolerating 
the  scandal  to  which  her  conduct  gives  occasion. 
Clara  must  be  kept  under  more  severe  control.  I  have 
thought  for  the  present  of  lodging  her  with  Madame  F." 

"Ah,  with  her!  well  chosen!  And  when  do  you 
intend  Clara  to  go  ? " 

••  As  soon  as  possible  ; — to-morrow,  if  practicable. 
I  must  confess  that  the  daily  sight  of  so  much  ingrati- 

L,      VOL.   I. 
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tude  and  audacity  goes  to  my  heart.  Besides*  quick 
and  decided  measures  are  requisite  in  this  case ;  I 
have  spoken  with  Clara's  brothers  .  .  .  ." 

"  Have  you  done  that  ? "  interrupted  Mamselle 
Greta  warmly.  "  Have  you  disclosed  your  suspicion 
in  reference  to  their  sister  ?  " 

"  I  have,"  replied  the  Countess,  "  because  they  are 
the  first  who  ought  to  know  these  matters,  and  in  order 
to  justify  the  steps  which  I  am  compelled  to  take  with 
Clara.  This  evening,  shortly  after  Rosalie's  return 
from  her  espionage,  they  came  on  a  visit ;  I  was  ex- 
cited by  what  she  had  told  me,  and  thought  that  the 
displeasure  of  her  brothers  would  produce  a  better 
effect  upon  Clara  than  all  my  remonstrances  had 
hitherto  done.  She  is  not  deserving  of  any  more  for- 
bearance.1 ' 

"  You  have  acted  precipitately  and  unkindly,  Nata- 
lie !"  said  Mamselle  Greta,  much  displeased.  "  Why 
did  you  not  first  talk  the  matter  over  with  roe,  and  con- 
sult me  as  to  what  should  be  done?  Wbo  knows 
whether  Clara  will  not  come  out  quite  clear  from  all 
these  suspicions.     But  what  did  the  brothers  say  ?" 

"  They  were  beside  themselves,  they  were  desperate, 
poor  young  men ;  but  they  begged  me  to  proceed  en- 
tirely according  to  my  judgment." 

"  That's  more  than  what  I  should  have  done  had  I 
been  in  their  place.  I  cannot  approve  of  your  pro- 
ceeding, nor  can  I  give  my  consent  to  what  you  pur- 
pose doing." 

"Greta!"  said  the  Countess  somewhat  proudly, 
"Clara  was  placed  under  my  protection,  under  my 

"  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  contrary,"  said  Mam- 
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selle  Greta.  "  But  I  entreat  you  urgently  not  to  speak 
to  Clara  this  evening,  to  prevent  her  brothers  meeting 
her,  and  to  send  her  to  me  as  soon  as  she  comes  home." 

The  Countess  was  obliged  to  promise  this ;  and  as 
at  that  moment  a  messenger  from  the  President  an- 
nounced to  her  that  the  carriage  had  already  been 
waiting  half  an  hour,  and  that  he  himself  was  waiting 
for  his  wife  to  ride  to  the  royal  fete,  she  left  Mamselle 
Greta  to  her  own  reflections. 

And  Mamselle  Greta  sat  for  a  long  time  quietly  in 
the  dark ; — she  wept  After  she  had  composed  herself, 
and  her  mind  had  regained  its  usual  clearness  she  rang 
the  bell,  ordered  the  lamp  to  be  lighted,  and  sitting  at 
one  end  of  the  sofa,  she  awaited  Clara's  return  with 
that  composure  which  a  fixed  purpose  inspires.     . 

Clara  came.  Her  steps  were  lighter,  her  appearance 
more  cheerful  than  usual,  and  her  voice  only  gave  in- 
dication of  some  haste,  some  uneasiness,  whilst  asking 
Mamselle  Greta  how  her  arm  was.  Struck  with  the 
abort  answers  and  the  tone  in  which  they  were  given, 
Clara  went  up  to  her  friend,  looked  with  confidence  in 
her  eyes,  whilst  she  tenderly  enquired :  "  Are  you  in 
trouble  ?     What's  the  matter  V* 

This  look  and  this  tone  pained  Mamselle  Greta. 
6he  turned  away,  and  sharply  said : 

"  Clara,  you  have  broken  your  vow ;  you  have  again 
gone  out  alone,  and  that  in  the  evening." 

Clara  was  silent.  Without  having  the  courage  to 
look  at  Clara,  Mamselle  Greta  continued : 

"  You  have  been  followed — you  have  been  at  a  young 
man's  house  .  .  .  ." 

Clara  was  silent  Mamselle  Greta  looked  at  her. 
She  was  very  pale,  and  supported  herself  with  her 
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ful  determination,  u  and  I  leave  you  to  yourself.  Your 
brothers  are  informed  of  your  conduct ;  you  have  to 
expect  their  reproaches,  perhaps  their  persecutions,  the 
oppression  of  the  Countess  .  .  .  ." 

"  I  shall  know  how  to  avoid  it  V  interrupted  Clara, 
somewhat  irritated,  as  if  about  to  withdraw.  Mamselle 
Greta  laid  her  hand  upon  her  arm,  and  said,  whilst 
looking  at  her  keenly  and  inquisitively :  "  Perhaps  run 
off?  Rove  about  in  the  country  with  your  lover,  and 
perform  tragedies  .  .  .  ." 

"  No,  no,  no !"  cried  CJara,  vehemently. 

M  Make  a  better  choice,  Clara !"  continued  Mam- 
selle Greta,  with  gravity  and  coolness.  "  J  will  save 
you ;  /  myself  will  do  everything  for  you.  One  thing 
only  I  demand,  one  thing  only  I  crave — your  confi- 
dence! You  may  choose  between  the  alternative  of 
my  protection  and  public  disgrace.     Decide !" 

"My  decision  is  already  made,"  said  death-pale 
Clara,  quietly.  "  I  am  innocent,  but  1  cannot,  I  will 
not  prove  it !" 

"  Then  go,  go !"  exclaimed  Mamselle  Greta,  angrily; 
"  go !  I  give  no  credence  to  your  innocence ;  I  will  do 
nothing  more  To-morrow  you  will  be  expelled  from 
this  house  with  disgrace  !" 

"  I  shall  not  wait  for  that !"  said  Clara,  but  so  softly 
that  Mamselle  Greta's  fine  ear  scarcely  heard  these 
words,  and  Clara  went  towards  the  door  to  leave  the 
room.  But  just  at  the  moment  she  was  laying  her 
hand  upon  the  lock,  she  felt  herself  embraced  by  two 
arms,  and  held  back.  It  was  Mamselle  Greta,  who, 
almost  with  force,  conducted  her  back  to  the  sofa, 
seated  herself  by  her  side,  and  clasped  her  affection- 
whilst  in  a  tone  which  must  have  been  heard,  to 
understood,  she  said : 
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-<  Are  you  mad?  Do  you  believe  that  I  really  meant 
what  I  said  ?  Do  you  believe  that  I  can  forsake  you  ? 
Listen,  child !  These  arms  which  now  hold  you  have 
received  strength  through  your  tender  care ;  well  I  they 
will  therefore  embrace  you  your  whole  life  long.  Do  not 
think  that  I  shall  let  you  go ;  you  may  act  as  madly  as 
you  please !  Listen,  Clara,  my  poor  child ! — you  have 
done  wrong, — you  have  been  imprudent;  —  be  not 
afraid ;  I  shall  remedy  it ;  I  shall,  if  possible,  bring 
good  out  of  evil.  I  am  rich ;  I  have  no  one  to  care 
for.  You,  Clara,  you  shall  be  my  child. — Poor  child  l" 
continued  she,  whilst  pressing  Clara  affectionately  to 
her  heart,  "  you  have  been  indiscreet,  and  acted  with  a 
high  hand,  but  that  you  are  criminal,  I  neither  can 
nor  will  believe.  Fear  nothing ;  rely  on  me  ;  we  shall 
make  all  things  well  again.  I  could  beat  myself  for 
thinking  you  capable  of  anything  bad,  of  anything 
base.  I  would  believe  anything  rather  than  that ;  I 
can  take  all  upon  myself,  and  make  all  right  again ; 
and  you  shall  give  me  the  power  to  do  it,  Clara,  you 
ahall !  Do  you  hear  ?  For  from  henceforth  you  are 
under  my  protection,  and  I  shall  exercise  my  tyranny 
over  you  unmercifully.  You  shall  remove  into  my 
house,  share  my  home,  my  table,  everything  that  I 
possess  1  You  shall  tell  me  your  wish,  that  I  may 
fulfil  it,  your  care  that  I  may  banish  it  Will  you  do 
that,  Clara ;  will  you  be  my  child  ?" 

Clara  was  unable  to  answer ;  Mamselle  Greta  saw 
it,  and  pressed  the  trembling  girl  to  her  breast. 
"Listen,  child,"  continued  she,  to  give  her  time  to 
compose  herself,  "  I  do  not  desire  of  you  that  you  shall 
love  roe  now, — do  not  for  a  moment  make  yourself 
uneasy  about  that;  but  I  should  like  to  see  if  you  can 
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help  it,  when  you  perceive  and  feel  how  I  stretch  out 
my  hand  over  you.  I  do  not  now  desire  any  friendship, 
only  a  little  confidence,  a  little  sound  reason,  or  a  little 
more  obedience.  A  little  compliance,  some  apology 
and  amendment  you  likewise  owe  me ;  for  I  assure  you 
that  I  felt  very  uncomfortable  with  your  secrets,  and 
that  invisible  lover,  who  consumed  necklaces  and  lace- 
frills  as  a  natural  man  does  fieldfares ;  and  I  have  suf- 
fered must  from  having  sometimes  been  obliged  to 
suspect  you  of  still  more  improper  actions.  I  am  con* 
vinced  that  all  this  has  gone  to  my  arm,  and  increased 
the  difficulty  of  its  recovery.  However,  it  only  requires 
one  word  from  you  to  enable  it  to  fight  for  you  against 
wooers  as  well  as  patronesses,  and  also  against  your 
-own  folly.  And  I  tell  you,  that  I  intend  to  do  so,  even 
without  this  word,  whether  you  will  or  not  I  have 
purposed  not  to  leave  you  any  longer  exposed,  and  to 
make  every  thing  that  concerns  you  an  affair  of  my  own. 
You  may  do  what  you  please,  but  you  will  still  ever 
remain  my  imprudent,  beloved  child." 

Clara  had  at  first  been  speechless  from  surprise ;  but 
at  these  words,  at  this  tone  of  the  most  profound  cor* 
diality,  at  the  certainty  of  possessing  a  friend,  her  soul 
melted  in  a  feeling  of  ineffable  joy  as  well  as  of  infinite 
sadness.  Quietly  she  laid  her  head  upon  Mamselle 
Greta's  shoulder,  and  gave  full  vent  to  her  tears. 
After  she  was  somewhat  more  composed,  Mamselle 
Greta  affectionately  and  cheerfully  said  to  her : 

"  Give  me,  however,  at  least  the  promise  that  you 
will  not  run  away  from  me  ;  for  I  feel  that  my  arm  is  not 
strong  enough  yet  to  detain  you." 

"  T  -romise,"  said  Clara,  smiling,  amidst  tears. 

—and  now  one  question :  Whither  did  you 
just  now  ?     What  did  you  wish  to  do  ?  " 
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"To  go  away — far  away— into  tervioe  .  .  .  ." 

«•  Into  service — with  your  lover— or  with  your  hus- 
band?" 

•*  No,  no !  I  have  neither." 

••  Hear,  Clara,"  said  Mamselle  Greta,  reproachfully 
•'do  I  still  deserve  to  be  put  off  with  sueh  ....'» 

"  And  will  you,  do  you  not  believe  me  on  my  word  ? 
If  so,  you  have  no  love  for  me  1 "  said  Clara,  rising. 

M  Come,  come !  don't  run  immediately  to  the  door  !'* 
said  Mamselle  Greta,  and  held  her  fast  by  her  dress. 
"  We  can  surely  talk  calmly  of  the  matter.  You  have 
then  no  lover,  nor  have  you  been  secretly  married  .... 
the  man  then  that  you  visit  must  be  your  brother  ? " 

11  Ask  me  not,  ask  me  not  1 "  implored  Clara,  vio- 
lently agitated.    "  Indeed  I  may  not  answer ! " 

"  And  have  you  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of?  Can 
you  calmly  think  of  the  Ten  Commandments?  And 
can  you  lay  your  hand  upon  your  heart,  and  declare 
that  you  are  innocent  ? "  said  Mamselle  Greta,  whilst 
attentively  looking  at  Clara. 

"  I  can,  I  am  1 "  said  Clara,  and  pressed  her  hands 
violently  against  her  breast. 

"  Well,  then,  Clara,"  said  Mamselle  Greta,  "  I  will 
no  longer  torment  you  with  questions,  nor  shall  I 
follow  the  example  of  Thomas,  but  will  believe, 
though  I  do  not  see.  I  believe  you,  Clara  1"  And 
she  looked  upon  her  with  an  expression  of  perfect 
composure  and  cordiality. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  feeling  so  sweet  as  that  of  a 
blind  confidence.  It  may  be  the  most  foolish,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  widest,  the  most  divine  in  the  heart 
of  man. 

"For  you  see,"    continued  Clara,   whilst   taking 
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Mamselle  Greta's  hands  between  her  own,  and  spoke 
with  a  look,  in  which  an  air  of  wildness  and  emotion 
was  expressed,  such  as  Mamselle  Greta  never  beheld 
in  her  before,  "  I  have  taken  an  oath,  a  solemn  oath 
~— I  have  sworn  on  the  Bible  to  be  silent !  It  was  a 
dreadful  oath — in  a  dreadful  hour !  Perdition  !— 
death  passed  over  in  it !"     Clara  shuddered. 

"  Good  God !"  thought  Mamselle  Greta,  "  I  should 
not  wonder  but  this  is  another  case  of  high  treason. 
God  save  the  king!" 

"But  now,"  continued  Clara,  whilst  raising  her 
folded  hands  and  her  eyes  in  ardent  feelings  of  grati- 
tude toward  Heaven,  "  now,  from  this  day  forth  I  am 
free,  free  from  all  co-operation,  all  secret  proceedings. 
Now  I  can  again  walk  in  truth  and  verity  before  the 
eyes  of  my  fellow-creatures.     God  be  praised !" 

A.  crimson  flush  suffused  Clara's  cheeks ;  her  eyes 
beamed;  Mamselle  Greta  thought  her  beautiful,  but 
was  alarmed  at  her  unusual  excitement,  and  disquieted 
by  her  words.  Softly  she  laid  her  hands  upon  the  arm 
of  the  agitated  girl,  and  said,  impressively  : 

"  Clara,  I  must  put  another  question  to  you,  which 
you  must  answer.  Does  no  one  suffer  by  your  secret! 
Is  there  no  wrong  in  it,  no  danger  to  any  body  ?" 

"  No,  no !"  exclaimed  Clara,  "  to  nobody,  to  nobody 
in  the  world.  All  is  well,  all  is  over,  and  from  hence- 
forth I  may  act  openly.  God  be  praised!  God  be 
praised  !" 

"  Then  pray  compose  yourself,"  entreated  Mamselle 
Greta.  But  violent  and  opposite  feelings  had  shakes 
Clara' 8  otherwise  so  quiet  spirit.  Her  whole  frai*e 
had  lost  its  balance ;  she  fell  into  a  violent  spasmodic 
paroxysm. 
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Mamselle  Greta,  enraptured  and  alarmed  at  the  same 
time,  sprinkled  her  all  over  with  eau  de  Cologne,  gave 
her  some  Hoffman's  drops,  and  wished,  for  the  first 
time,  that  she  was  less  sensitive,  less  excitable. 

Clara  gradually  became  more  composed,  and  with 
her  head  resting  on  her  friend's  lap,  she  at  length 
quietly  fell  asleep. 

Opposed  altogether  as  it  was  to  Mamselle  Greta's 
character,  that  a  scene  in  which  she  played  the  prin- 
cipal part,  should  not  terminate  cheerfully,  this  even- 
ing did  not  close  before  both  friends  were  heard  laugh- 
ing heartily. 

In  the  first  place  Mamselle  Greta  succeeded,  al- 
though not  without  difficulty,  in  convincing  Clara  that 
she  would  live  far  more  to  the  real  benefit  and  happi- 
ness of  her  equals,  in  that  position  of  life  which  she 
offered  her  than  in  any  other ;  that  in  this  way,  more- 
over, she  would  fulfil  towards  her  friend  the  will  ef 
God,  which  was,  that  men  should  love  one  another  and 
make  each  other  happy.  When  all  this  was  well 
established  and  settled,  Mamselle  Greta — who  in  the 
capacity  of  a  maternal  friend  considered  herself  author- 
ised to  take  a  more  particular  interest  in  Clara's  edu- 
cation— gave  her,  partly  in  jest,  partly  in  earnest,  a 
little  lecture  respecting  her  former  conduct,  her  indif- 
ference, her  eternal  sewing,  and  her  uncourteousness, 
all  which  she  pictured  to  her  in  repulsive  features. 
She  warned  Clara  seriously  for  the  future,  and  threat- 
ened to  burn  the  unlucky  needlework  again,  that  should 
hinder  her  from  "giving  ear  to  people."  Clara  laughed, 
promised  amendment,  and  Mamselle  Greta  on  her  part 
promised  that  nobody  should  again  plague  her  with 
any  marriage  affairs.    At  the  same  time  she  wished, 
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that  Clara  would  well  consider  Baron  H's  proposal. 
But  how  the  leaf  was  turned ;  and  instead  of  question" 
ing  whether  Clara  was  worthy  of  Baron  H.,  the  question 
at  present  only  remained,  whether  he  loved  Clara  from 
his  heart,  and  whether  he  had  not  thought  too  much  of 
the  mere  managing  house  wife.  It  must  especially  he  as- 
certained of  what  origin,  and  whose  child  little  Filius 
was.  All  this  Mamselle  Greta  purposed  by-and-bye 
to  discover  and  settle  in  a  proper  manner.  She  then 
formed  a  comparison  between  what  Clara  was  before, 
and  what  she  now  was  to  her,  and  she  concluded  with 
the  question : 

"But  tell  me,  how  did  it  happen  that  you  could  be  so 
deaf  and  dumb  towards  me  ?" 

"  I  did  not  love  you  then,"  was  Clara's  reply, 

"  And  now  ?" 

"  Now — and  long  since— with  all  my  heart,  and  for 
the  whole  of  my  life  I" 

It  is  charming  when  young  girls  form  a  mutual  at* 
tachment  in  love  and  kindness,  and  play  together  like 
the  waves  on  the  sea-shore ;  like  young  leaves  entwined 
by  the  wind ;  but  more  lovely  is  it,  when  women  with 
noble  characters  and  fixed  principles  meet,  and 
learn  to  value  each  other ;  when  they  form  a  bond 
of  friendship  together.  Such  friendships  are  more 
frequently  met  with  in  life  than  is  generally  believed, 
and  wherever  I  see  two  female  friends  living  under  the 
same  roof,  I  feel  glad  at  heart,  for  then  I  know  that 
there  is  what  renders  life  agreeable,  and  the  day  cheer- 
ful and  happy. 

And  what,  my  friends,  what  more  do  we  need  for 
Mppiness  than  reasonable  liberty,  daily  bread,  a  friend, 
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and — some  thoughts,  some  conversation  on  that  higher 
life  in  which  we  are  all  interested,  an  attentive  ear  to 
the  intercourse  which  the  excellent  and  the  wise  hold 
with  one  another  throughout  all  ages ;  a  watchful  eye 
to  the  great  drama  of  life,  and  reflections  on  the  glorious 
poets — yea,  a  little  occupation  withal,  that  our  hearts 
may  expand,  that  we  may  grow  better,  and  not  wither 
in  our  little  selves  in  the  narrow  occupation  of  every- 
day wants* 

CONTINUATION. 

«« Well  then— go  on !" 

Yawning  Gintliman.  . 

There  are  calms  not  only  on  the  sea,  but  also  on  land, 
and  in  life.  History  has  periods  of  calm,  man  has  such 
in  his  life ;  there  are  calm  days  and  hours.  Success 
then  to  yawning !  A  dead  calm  is  not  repose,  it  is 
a  stand-still  a  vacancy,  an  absence  of  wind.  If 
any  one  writes  an  account  from  every-day  life,  he  may 
put  everything  into  it  but  what  is  true — ah !  the  quint* 
essence  of  common-place ! — These  he  must  skip  over 
hastily,  or  else  nobody  will  read  what  he  writes,  or  there 
may  even  be  some  danger  of  the  reader  getting  sea- 
sick over  the  book,  and  making  sad  work  of  it.  With 
inward  alarm  I  therefore  hasten  away  from  thence,  for 
the  wind  in  my  narration  lulls  for  a  time.  It  is  sup- 
pressed by  the  worldly  life  of  a  winter  in  the  capital, 
(U.,  a  rapidity,  a  dead  calm  without  wind,  an  empti- 
ness,) which  occurs  here  in  the  course  of  my  narrative. 
Therefore,  onward,  onward  and  away  j— but  when  a 
breeze  is  playing,  it  may  not  be  presumptuous  to  lift 
up  a  veil  here,  to  draw  up  a  curtain  there,  to  move  a 
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Jalousie  a  little  aside,  and  give  a  hasty  look  at  good 
friends. 

We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  casting  a 
hasty  glance  at  the  Countess  Natalie's  consternation, 
the  wild  raptures  of  the  three  wild  brothers  at  Rosalie's 
long  face,  and  the  sun-bright  one  of  the  cook,  who  was 
heartily  devoted  to  Clara,  when  Mamselle  Greta  with  a 
high  hand  and  high  tone,  took  Clara's  part,  and  advoca- 
ted her  cause  in  a  way  which  put  an  end  to  all  slanders, 
and  caused  rays  of  happiness  and  of  purity  to  shine 
round  Clara's  innocent  head. 

Still  less  can  we  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  peep- 
ing into  Clara's  new  home  to  see  how,  in  the  sunligh* 
of  prosperity,  and  to  Mamselle  Greta's  great  delight,  she 
gradually  developed  a  rare  talent  for  painting  flowers 
from  nature ;  a  talent  for  which  she  herself  had  laid 
the  foundation  in  a  life  where  so  few  flowers  have 
bloomed  for  her.  Mamselle  Greta  at  the  same  time 
read  aloud  to  her,  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Duchess 
d'Abrantes,  and  many  other  books  of  the  same  cast, 
which  opened  Clara's  eyes  to  the  splendid  and  changing 
colours  of  life  which  both  delight  and  astonish  her.  It 
does  not,  however,  alter  her  estimation  of  life, — for  that 
was  just ;  as  was  also  Mamselle  Greta's ;  both  were  ex- 
clusive, now  that  they  understood  and  were  reconciled 
to  one  another.  Frequently  Mamselle  Greta  laid  her 
book  aside,  in  order  to  inspect  Clara's  painting,  still 
oftener  to  look  into  her  gentle  eyes ;  she  then  laid  her 
hand  on  Clara's  shoulder,  Clara  looked  up,  and  after 
this  mutually  pleasant  exchange  of  intelligence,  Mam- 
selle Greta  went  on  with  her  book,  and  Clara  with  her 
flowers,  and  life  was  felt  to  be  agreeable  by  both. 
Clara's  quiet  and  benevolent  activity  expanded  their 
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views  of  life,  and  gave  it  an  earnestness  and  manifold 
interest. 

Let  us  now  cast  a  glance  at  Clara's  wooers.  Herr 
Fredriks  was  partial  to  quick  resolutions,  —  had  no 
desire  to  wait — another  interview  with  Clara,  he  kissed 
her  hand  respectfully,  and  said:  "God  bless  you l" 
and  before  three  months  had  elapsed,  the  church  pro- 
nounced its  benediction  on  his  union  with  another. 

Baron  H.  was  persevering.  He  continued  to  evince 
an  attention  to  Clara,  which  gradually  assumed  the  ex- 
pression of  paternal  affection.  He  divided  himself 
between  her  and  Mamselle  Greta,  who  in  a  delicate 
manner  again  began  to  introduce  more  particular  in- 
quiries respecting  Filiua,  which  be  in  an  equally  delicate 
manner  knew  how  to  leave  unanswered.  Mamselle 
Greta  had,  I  know  not  how,  taken  it  into  her  head  that 
Filius  was  the  son  of  an  opera-dancer ;  and  for  this 
"aerial"  origin,  Mamselle  Greta  who — we  must  con- 
fess—had  her  prejudices — cherished  great  contempt— 
and  this  "  Liaison*1 — which  moreover  was  quite  opposed 
to  her  sense  of  morality — laid  a  weighty  "  but"  in  the 
counter  scale  of  Baron  H's.  good  qualities.  It  was  now 
intimated  to  the  Baron  that  he  could  only  obtain  Clara's 
hand  from  Mamselle  Greta  alone,  in  case  the  former 
should  give  her  consent  to  an  alliance  with  him.  Baron 
H.  replied  that  that  beloved  hand  would  only  thereby 
become  doubly  precious  to  him.  Clara  adhered  to  her 
decision ;  Baron  H.  continued  to  take  no  notice  of 
it,  and  that  cordiality  in  his  behaviour,  and  the  fatherly 
character  of  his  attachment,  had  the  effect,  that  Clara 
gradually  began  to  be  pleased  with  his  attention,  and 
to  feel  kindly  disposed  towards  him. 

Filiiu  painted  her  portrait  with  exquisite  skill. 
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Nina,  in  the  mean  time,  continue*  to  attract  the 
eyes  of  all,  and  the  homage  of  many  to  herself.  Count 
Louis  is  constantly  about  her;  the  relation  between 
them  is  pleasant,  bat  without  familiarity.  Every  thing 
around  Nina  is  cheerful  and  flattering,  but  her  look 
betrays  more  and  more  a  joylessness  within ;  she  sinks 
from  day  to  day  into  a  more  and  more  dreamy  state  of 
indolence,  in  which  the  Countess  does  all  she  can  to 
keep  her.  Reposing  on  soft  silken  cushions,  languid 
and  lovely,  surrounded  by  flowers,  she  reads  the  last 
French  novels,  with  which  the  Countess  keeps  her 
constantly  supplied.  The  talented,  but  impure,  Balzac, 
the  highly  ingenious,  but  chaotic,  Victor  Hugo,  and 
the  swarm  of  their  successors,  never  leave  her  side. 
Gradually,  her  general  demeanour  seems  to  undergo  a 
change.  Her  dress  becomes  more  splendid  and  less 
modest ;  she  watches  with  a  kind  of  pleasure  for  flat- 
tery, which  at  these  symptoms  grows  bolder  and  steps 
nearer.  She  gradually  loses  her  extreme  simplicity, 
and  grows  more  like  a  person  of  the  ordinary  class. 
O  Nina,  Nina!  Instead  of  raising  those  around  you, 
according  to  Edla's  desire,  you  appear  to  be  sinking 
lower  and  lower  down  to  them.     Poor  Edla ! 

But  not  to  judge  too  severely  of  Nina,  let  us  con- 
template her  more  closely,  let  us  cast  a  look  into  the 
depth  of  her  soul ;  and,  when  possible,  let  us  always 
do  so  with  our  erring  fellow  men ;  for  then  our  censure 
will  frequently  be  moderated  by  compassion. 

We  will  contemplate  Nina  in  one  of  those  few 
moments  in  which  she  is  alone,  and  tries  to  arrange 
her  thoughts  clearly,  whilst  putting  them  on  paper, — 
a  most  excellent  practice,  which  cannot  be  too  much 
recommended  to  my  young  lady  readers. — Nina  writes: 
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N  Edla  begged  me  to  write ;  she  wished  that  I  should 
render  my  impressions  of  life,  my  thoughts,  my  feel- 
ings, clear  to  myself.  Why  do  I  not  do  so  ?  Why  do 
I  so  reluctantly  put  pen  to  paper  f  I  have  nothing  to 
write.  My  impressions  are  weak,  I  cannot  form  any 
ideas.  Every  thing  within  and  without  me  is  so  misty, 
everything  so  shadow-like!  Life,  — men,  what  are 
they? 

" '  Thou  earnest  them  away  as  with  a  flood  \  they  are 
as  a  sleep :  in  the  morning  they  are  like  grass  which 
flourisheth  and  groweth  up.  in  the  evening  it  is  cut 
down  and  wilhereth.' 

"  From  Edla  I  have  learned  another,  a  higher  les- 
son. Why  does  it  not  influence  me  ?  Edla,  I  admire 
thee  I  I  admire  the  power  which  thou  lovest  I — but  I 
shall  never  possess  it.  Ah,  my  life  is  like  the  breath 
of  wind  which  is  felt  but  for  a  moment,  and  one  cannot 
tell  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth  j  it  is  like  a 
wave  which  rises  and  sinks  again  without  leaving  a 
trace  behind  ;  it  is  like  the  fog  which  damp  and  joy- 
less wanders  over  flowery  fields,  tarries  for  a  night  and 
vanisheth !  .  .  .  . 

11  But,  O  my  God,  thou  who  hast  created  me,  thou 
wilt  not  cast  me  away  because  of  my  weakness.  The 
impotent  germ,  which  could  not  develop  itself  here 
below,  thou  wilt  one  day  call  forth  to  life  under  a 
warmer  sun.    Yes,  yes,  I  believe  it  1 

"  O  kindness !    O  love  1 

"  Love  !  What  did  I  feel  just  now  ?  It  was  as  if  a 
ray  of  light  darted  through  my  soul.  What  marvel- 
lous bliss  1  Oh,  that  I  could  once  fully  realize  my 
present  anticipations— and  then  die  1 

U,     VOL.   I. 
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"  It"  was  a  ray  of  light, — it  is  gone.  All  is  cloudy 
again ;  my  soul  is  fainting  within  me. 

"  I  suffer  myself  to  be  led  by  the  people  around  me. 
I  am  growing  common-place,  like  them. 

"  Presumptuously  spoken !  Perhaps  those  whom  I 
call  '  mediocre'  are  wiser  and  better  than  I.  Happier 
they  certainly  are.  When  Edla  was  near  me  I  felt 
happier  than  I  do  now. 

"  Louis  does  not  love  me.  He  only  loves  himself. — 
Edla  ?  She  has  left  me.  She  does  not  want  me.  Who 
does  want  me  ?  Mina,  my  little  sister,  why  didst  thou 
depart  so  soon  to  be  with  the  angels  of  God,  and  leave 
me  alone?  Had  Mina  still  been  alive  I  should  never 
have  been  thus — but  now — 

"  To  live,— what  is  it  to  live  ?  To  feel  life  easy  ? 
Then  I  do  not  live, — and  yet  I  fear  to  die ; — the  grave 
is  an  image  of  terror  to  me.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of 
it  I  sometimes  would  gladly  awake  out  of  the  slumber 
which  oppresses  my  soul.  I  look  upon  the  creatures 
around  me ;  they  are  happy ;  I  should  like  to  be  so 
too.  I  try  to  become  like  them,  and  do  what  they  do. 
I  should  like  to  know  what  it  is  to  live  and  to  enjoy !" 


Edla,  also,  we  will  not  forget,  and  draw  back  the 
curtain  from  her  sphere  of  operation. 

Sweet  is  the  office  of  comforting  the  innocent  sufferer. 
The  highest  in  heaven,  the  noblest  upon  earth,  asso- 
ciates with  thee  for  this  object.  Even  the  honied- 
tongue  of  flattery  thou  canst  employ  here;  its  message 
is  sacred  here.  Infinitely  difficult,  however,  is  the 
labour  of  raising  him  who  has  fallen  by  his  own  guilt ! 
And  this  was  now  Edla's  task. 
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Levity,  voluptuousness,  extravagant  living,  debts, 
bankruptcy,  distress  and  shame  made  up  the  history  of 
the  married  pair  in  whose  house  Edla  now  was.  Man 
and  wife  had  been  faithfully  assisting  each  other  in 
running  through  a  considerable  fortune.  Now  they 
were  deserted ;  want  and  helpless  children  made  their 
home  wretched ;  contempt  in  the  world  without  pointed 
their  finger  at  them,  and  they  felt  the  intolerable  burden 
of  life,  known,  it  is  true,  to  the  innocent  as  well  as  the 
guilty  i  but  which,  and  justly  so,  presses  heaviest  on 
the  latter.  Morning  comes  fresh  and  new,  but  the 
mind  of  such  an  one  is  not  refreshed  by  it,  is  not  en* 
lightened  by  the  dawning  of  the  day ;  spring  comes 
with  its  blooming  life,  its  abundant  and  beautiful  trea- 
sures, but  his  soul  is  not  renewed  nor  cheered ;  it  is 
dull,  heavy  and  full  of  cares,  like  a  December  fog.  His 
eye  sickens  at  the  sight  of  a  fellow-creature  5  he  shuns 
his  presence ;  all  the  beautiful  objects  of  nature  and  of 
art  have  no  longer  any  charm,  any  value  for  him,  and 
even  the  light  of  the  cheerful  sun  only  awakens  exas~ 
peration.  Increasingly  burdensome,  continually  more 
oppressive,  his  years  pass  away.  More  and  more  weary, 
more  and  more  indifferent,  more  miserable,  the  man 
passes  through  them.  Then  he  talks  of  death,  of  the 
grave,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  one  speaks  of  a  long 
sleep,  of  a  bed  on  which  one  may  at  last  rest  from  one's 
troubles. — Such  was  the  house,  and  such  the  people,  to 
whom  Edla  came.  She  came  with  her  firm  and  inde- 
pendent soul,  her  clear  circumspect  mind;  and  her 
invigorating  presence  soon  produced  an  auspicious 
change.  The  wife  raised  herself  from  her  sick-bed,  on 
which  weariness  of  life  had  thrown  her.  The  husband 
abandoning  those  riotous  and  evil  companies  in  which 
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he  tried  to  drown  his  cares,  remained  at  home.  The 
children  were  morally  improved ;  almost  instinctively 
they  became  orderly  in  the  presence  of  the  dignified, 
but  friendly  stranger.  Edla  did  not  permit  the  first  im- 
pression which  she  made  to  pass  away  unimproved. 
Her  relatives  were  people  capable  of  cultivation,  with 
good  but  neglected  natural  abilities;  they  knew  as 
little  of  themselves  as  of  the  value  of  life  and  of  time. 
She  opened  their  eyes  to  the  realities  of  life,  to  order 
and  beauty ;  she  awakened  in  them  the  desire  to  raise 
themselves ;  showed  them  the  way,  and  called  forth  in 
them  a  noble  spirit  of  ambition.  Edla  comforted  and 
exhorted  not  like  Job's  comforters  ;  no,  she  spoke  like 
the  Chinese  philosophers :  "  Where  is  there  a  man 
without  a  fault  ?  But  he  must  learn  to  know  and  for- 
sake them,  and  this  change  renews  his  heart  Repent- 
ance is  the  spring-time  of  virtue.  Repentance  and 
amendment  are  a  man's  means  of  exaltation.  Great 
and  little  faults  and  trespasses  will  then  be  forgiven 
him.  He  who  thus  purifies  his  own  heart,  spreads 
around  himself  and  over  all  his  actions  an  atmosphere 
of  purity." 

Edia's  relatives  listened  eagerly  to  her  instructions, 
and  followed  the  way  she  pointed  out  Not  only  with 
instruction  and  counsel  .did  Edla  help  them,  but  also 
....  pardon  me,  Edla  I  methinks  I  see  thy  prohibi- 
tory look.  Thou  neither  requirest  nor  desirest  the 
praises  and  commendations  of  men. 

When  spring  came,  and  Edla  saw  spirit  and  activity 
prevailing  in  a  house  which  so  recently  had  been  so 
neglected,  she  was  seized  with  an  indescribable  longing 

*  her  paternal  home  and  for  Nina, — the  object  of  her 
?r  affection  and  thoughts,  the  idol  of  her  heart 
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Nina  wrote  but  seldom,  always  affectionately,  but 
briefly,  and  on  unimportant  subjects ;  for,  from  her 
childhood,  writing  had  been  her  aversion.  This  dream- 
life  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  expressing  herself. 
When  Edla  received  the  intelligence  of  Nina's  journey 
to  the  baths  of  Ramlosa,  she  resolved  to  go  thither 
and  there  to  surprise  her  beloved  sister. 

That  we  have  not  yet  received  any  official  account 
of  this  journey  to  the  baths  is,  because  we  have  for- 
gotten to  pay  a  formal  visit  to  the  President  and  his 
lady.  The  Countess  was  nervous — of  course — and  as 
Mamselle  Greta's  health  and  strength  did  not  recover 
very  satisfactorily,  a  journey  to  the  baths  was  conse- 
quently prescribed  by  the  physician,  whom  the  Count- 
ess immediately  induced  to  recommend  the  same 
regimen  to  the  President  and  Nina,  whose  pale  cheeks 
and  languid  eyes  seemed  to  cast  reproaches  on  the 
life  of  the  past  winter.  And  as  a  general  water-cure 
was  resolved  on  for  the  family,  we  also,  my  readers, 
will  follow  the  stream,  and  seek  for  refreshment  from 
the 

HEALING    SPRINGS. 

Seest  thou,  gentle  reader,  as  I  do,  those  long 
avenues  of  lofty  lime. trees  and  maples,  whose  thick 
foliage  is  transpierced  by  the  golden  rays  of  the  sun  ? 
Seest  thou,  right  and  left,  surrounded  by  green  mea- 
dows and  trees,  small  neat  wooden  houses,  out  of 
which  a  number  of  people  come  tripping  along,  with 
glasses  in  their  hands  ?  how  amidst  mutual  greetings, 
they  slowly  stream  forth  to  the  baths  and  springs? 
There  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
lick  in  body,  and  the  sick  in  mind,  meet  together  j 
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they  all  flock  thither  to  draw  new  life  from  the  bosom 
of  nature.  The  kind  mother !  Her  fountains  flow  for 
one  and  all !  She  makes  no  distinction  amongst  her 
children ;  she  knows  nothing  of  step-children ;  she 
offers  to  all  alike  her  life  and  strength. 

Fresh  and  somewhat  cool  is  the  morning.  The 
silvery  dew  lies  on  the  grass,  which  bows  beneath  its 
pearly  garniture.  The  keen  and  sharp  air  calls  forth 
long  absent  roses  on  many  a  pallid  cheek.  The  swal- 
lows joyously  circle  around  the  tops  of  the  lofty  trees, 
and  nature's  choristers — linnets,  larks,  and  chaffinches, 
make  the  woods  vocal  with  their  thousand  melodies. 

The  President's  family  party  is  distinguished 
amongst  the  visitors  by  that  unconstrained  and  easy 
carriage,  and  elegant  toilette,  which  is  the  charming 
characteristic  of  genuine  aristocracy.  Nina's  beauty — 
puts  many  a  lorgnette  in  motion.  The  most  respectable 
gentlemen  amongst  the  visitors  of  the  baths  speedily 
collect  around  this  group.  Many  of  them  are  acquaint- 
ances, many  would  be  so.  Wealth,  beauty,  and  rank, 
however  well  people  may  prove  all  this  to  be  but  dust 
and  ashes, — will  still  maintain  their  magic  influence  in 
the  world.  No  one  noticed  Clara,  but  she  enjoyed 
herself  more  than  all  the  rest.  She  had  never  before 
been  in  the  country ;  had  never  yet  heard  the  morning 
song  of  birds  in  the  open  fields,  had  never  seen  the 
pearly  dew-drops  glitter  on  the  grass,  never  inhaled 
the  fragrance  of  the  botanic  world,  and  never  breathed 
the  balm  of  the  wide,  free,  refreshing  air.  Now  she  per- 
ceived the  beauty  of  life;  her  heart  was  full,  yea, 
overflowing;  it  swelled  with  thanksgiving  to  the 
tf  all,  and  she  feared  to  give  vent  to  tears. 

Greta  observed  the  deep  emotion  of  her  soul, 

ated  it  by  playful  jests. 
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Mamselle  Greta  and  Clara  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  company,  and  advanced  down  the  avenue ;  but 
who  should  meet  them  there,  with  a  rocking  gait,  tail, 
stout,  and  stately  in  appearance,  with  head  somewhat 
thrown  back,  a  full,  happy  countenance,  smiling  in  the 
morning  sun,  and  accompanied  by  a  little  boy,  whose 
florid  countenance  was  almost  lost  in  his  coat-collar,  no 
doubt  to  protect  his  ears  from  the  morning  air, — who 
should  meet  them  but  Baron  H.  and  his  Filius  ?  He  came 
directly  up  to  Mamselle  Oreta  and  Clara,  who,  although 
somewhat  surprised  to  see  him,  received  him  with 
great  cordiality.  Filius  was  caressed,  even  by  Mam- 
selle Oreta ; — who  does  not  grow  affable  in  nature's 
company  ?  They  seated  themselves  on  a  bench,  under 
the  shade  of  some  trees.  Soon  the  avenue  filled  with 
promenaders,  allured  by  the  sun  from  the  sombre  ren- 
dezvous of  the  wells. 

Baron  H.,  who  seemed  to  know  all  the  world, 
saluted,  nodded,  and  waved  his  hand  in  all  directions. 
Mamselle  Greta  took  her  lorgnette  to  her  aid,  and 
Baron  H.  described  to  her  the  passers-by  in  his  usual 
lively  manner : 

"  There,  my  most  gracious  lady,  there  goes  a  man, 
who  once  in  his  life  played  the  fool,  but  has  since 
shown  himself  a  sensible  fellow.  Next  to  him  stands 
another,  who  once  achieved  an  exploit  a  la  Titus,  and 
then  reduced  himself  by  drinking  to  the  lowest  step  of 
humanity.     From  this  we  may  learn  .  .  .  ." 

"  That  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer/'  inter- 
rupted Mamselle  Oreta. 

"  Excellently  applied !  That's  my  opinion  too.  That 
elderly  and  venerable  lady,  with  the  gay  shawl,  is  my 
gracious  aunt  Q.  I  spent  many  of  my  youthful  years  in 
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her  bouse.  It  just  recurs  tony  mind  again,  how  happy 
her  children  and  I  were  when  we  saw  her  engaged  In 
reading  some  novel,  and  what  a  secret  horror  we 
always  felt  at  seeing  her  occupied  with  a  sermon.  Good 
humour,  indulgence  towards  the  pleasures  and  faults  of 
others  as  a  license  for  her  own,  were  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  novel;  a  gloomy,  furrowed  brow,  severity, 
lectures  on  morality,  and  prohibition  were  the  fruits 
of  the  sermon — from  which  a  worse  conclusion  could 
not  possibly  be  drawn,  that  a  man  should  only  read 
novels  and  no  sermons  at  all !" 

"  Do  you  see !"  said  Clara,  with  a  voice  expressive  of  1 
the  deepest  sympathy, "  that  poor  ailing  young  woman  t  \ 
Do  you  know  her  I"  \ 

"Quite  well.  It  is  Fanny  M.,  a  poor  girl  without  | 
parents  or  relatives,  who  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  | 
enjoy  a  single  day's  health."  | 

"  Good  heavens !"  sighed  Clara,  with  tearful  eyes, 
*  what  a  sorrowful  life !" 

"  Not  so  sorrowful  as  you  may  suppose.  She  has  a 
source  of  occupation  which  raises  her  above  the  troubles 
of  life,  and  transports  her  to  heaven  during  many  lan- 
guishing hours." 

"And  that  is " 

'^Reading  the  works  of  the  best  and  most  celebrated 
poets  and  authors.  Destined  to  be  a  worm-eaten  flower 
upon  earth,  she  draws  nourishment  for  the  life  of  a 
higher  world  from  its  prophets — the  poets.  Talk  to 
her  of  Klopstock,  and  you  will  see  how  her  languid  eye 
will  kindle  and  glow." 

\nd  Clara's  beamed  no  less  benevolently  at  the 
-ht  of  a  comforted  afflicted  soul.  Mamselle  Greta's 
ion  was  distracted  by  the  passers-by. 
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"Tell  me,  before  all  things,  dearest  Baron/1  the 
began,  "tell  me  something  about  that  extraordinary 
plain,  and  closely  united  family.  Father  and  mother, 
five  daughters,  and  three  sons,  I  can  distinctly  recog- 
nise by  their  owl-like  resemblance.  What  sort  of 
people  are  they  1  Methinks  they  must  be  abominable 
to  each  other." 

"  The  best  and  happiest  people  upon  earth !  Good, 
cheerful,  witty,  ingenious,  intelligent,  accomplished,  and 
so  devoted  to  each  other,  that  they  have  little  need  to 
care  what  the  rest  of  the  world  thinks  of  them." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  by  the  explanation!  But  tell 
me,  pray,  who  is  that  lady  on  the  seat  opposite  to  us  ? 
I  saw  you  salute  her  just  now.  She  makes  a  painful 
impression  on  me.  Her  features  are  noble,  but  her 
countenance  is  not  pleasing ;  there  is  something  awfully 
gloomy  in  her  expression.  She  is  as  sullen  and  quiet 
as  a  mummy ;  has  she  committed  any  foul  deed  in  ber 
life*  time  ?  Can  she  be  like  other  people  1  Can  she 
make  a  cheerful  remark,  and  laugh  ?" 

"  No,  she  cannot ;  she  can  only  pray.  In  these  down- 
cast eyes,  this  gloomy  countenance,  more  akin  to  death 
than  to  life,  we  see  that  constancy  in  prayer  alone 
can  save  her  from  insanity.  I  have  been  told  that  she 
once  had  a  lover  who  proved  himself  unworthy  of  her, 
and  who  died  an  evil  death,  that  is,  by  his  own  hand. 
This  much  I  know  of  Sophia  T.,  that  she  is  not  happy 
under  her  paternal  roof.  Father,  mother,  brothers, 
and  sisters,  are  characters  the  very  opposite  of  hers, 
and  therefore  they  live  in  perpetual  discord  with  one 
another.  Noisy  quarrels  are  the  music  of  the  house, 
and  all  do  their  utmost  to  out-clamour  each  other." 

"The  unfort ....  the  abominable  creatures  1  1  was 
going  to  say, — and  she,  poor  girl  V  _ 
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"  She  had  recourse  to  silence,  which  is  now  grown 
habitual ;  she  has  become  gloomy  as  a  shadow,  and 
seems  to  tarry  upon  earth  only  to  pray,  to  pray  for  the 
unworthy  one  whom  she  loved,  and  for  those  who  are 
a  constant  torment  to  her  and  to  one  another.  Her 
appearance  reminds  me  of  a  martyr  of  Domenlchino 
— a  silent,  but  living  Miserere" 

"  Good  heavens  !  incessant  prayer — and  this  awful 
expression  of  countenance ! — It  is  enough  to  drive  one 
to  despair !" 

"  We  ought  never  to  be  driven  to  that.  Though  she 
may  pray  long,  she  will  gain  heaven  at  last — *  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  suffereth  violence,  and  the  violent 
take  it  by  force/ — but  everything  will  have  its  time. 
Do  not  look  at  her  so  much ;  it  only  makes  her  uncom- 
fortable, and  can  do  her  no  good.  And  then  again — 
she  must  bear  her  burden  like  many  others." 

"  And  if  she  should  become  insane  V 

"  Well,  and  what  of  that  ?  Many  a  one  before  her 
have  been  so,  and  there  is  room  enough  yet  in  the  lunatic 
asylums;  it  is  not  the  worst  that  can  happen.  The 
night  of  the  crazed  has  doubtless  also  its  morning.  But 
let  us  now  look  at  something  more  agreeable  and  amus- 
ing !  Can  you  guess  for  a  moment  what  it  is  that  keeps 
that  long-legged  gentleman  there  alive  ?  what  it  is  that 
keeps  up  his  strength  and  spirits  ? — Foroetfulness  1 
He  forgets  everything — except  his  dinner ; — care  and 
joy,  friendship  and  enmity.  Over  night  he  forgets  the 
past  day,  and  therefore  he  awakes  every  morning  like  a 
new  man — or  a  new  creature — just  as  you  please.  And 
again,  he  there  with  the  quiet  manner,  the  serious  brow, 
whose  figure  has  something  of  the  appearance  of  a 
trunk — do  you  know  what  it  is  that  carries  him  calmly 
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through  life,  and  keeps  him  in  health  and  spirits  ? — 
Memory  I  His  strength  of  life  is  gratitude.  He  lire*, 
thinks,  and  labours,  only  to  acquire  a  fortune  for  the 
children  of  his  benefactor  I" 

"That  is  brave!"  said  Mamselle  Greta. 

"  So  say  I  too,  and  ....  Ah !  your  most  obedient 

servant,  Lady  Presi !  A  most  charming  little  lady. 

She  has  a  very  nice  way  of  chatting  on  for  whole  hours ; 
—only  it's  rather  wearying  to  hear  her  always  speak- 
ing of  herself,  of  her  experience  and  merits,  and  her 
principle  that  one  should  never  speak  or  think  of  one's 
self.  To  listen  to  her,  one  would  think  that  she  lived 
from  morning  till  night  in  a  perpetual  state  of  self- 
denial,  only  for  the  sake  of  others,  reckoning  her  own 
feelings  and  comforts  as  nothing,  so  long  as  those  of  her 
husband,  the  children,  and  sisters-in-law  are  fully 
satisfied.  (N.B. — I  know  a  number  of  ladies  who  have 
the  same  good  opinion  of  themselves.)  Deeply  moved 
at  her  own  excellence,  she  receives  with  humble  assur- 
ance all  the  sweet  things  that  poets  and  other  pretty 
authors  have  to  say  in  praise  of  woman,  and  in  harmless 
delusion  looks  upon  herself  as  a  real  angel  (See  the 
N.B.  above.)  But  some  one  has  whispered  into  my  ear 
that  her  husband  had  one  day — on  hearing  one  of  his 
friends  saying :  *  Your  angel  of  a  wife  r— exclaimed  in 
the  fulness  of  his  heart:  'Yes,  to  be  sure,  a  sweet 
angel !'" 

Mamselle  Greta  laughed  heartily  and  said :  "  It  ap- 
pears then,  you  cannot  see  any  angels  among  the 
ladies?" 

"  I,  dear  Madam  ?  I  see  more  angels  among  them 
than  either  my  heart  and  my  head  can  bear ;  but  my 
angels  do  not  praise  themselves." 
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"  And  very  right  too  ;  for  nothing  is  more  intoler- 
able. But  who  is  this  gentleman  before  us ;  he  looks 
like  an  author,  whose  works  I  should  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  read." 

"  I  cannot  but  admire  your  good  taste.  He  is  an 
author  in  reality;  he  has  written  a  book  on  the  desti- 
nation of  woman,  the  purport  of  which  is  something  to 
this  effect : — 

"  *  The  wife  should  be  educated  for  the  husband.  Thou 
shalt  be  in  subjection  to  thy  husband.  Thou  shalt  study 
to  please  thy  husband  in  every  possible  way.  If  he  has 
faults,  then  shalt  thou  correct  them  with  great  humility, 
and  in  a  way  unconscious  to  himself.  If  they  cannot 
be  corrected,  then  shalt  thou  hide  them  from  all  the 
world,  and  love  him  the  more.  In  short :  thou  shalt 
train  thy  husband,  and  be  perfectly  submissive  to  him 
now,  henceforth,  and  for  evermore,  amen  !' " 

"  Do  you  know,  Baron,"  said  Mamselle Greta,  "that 
I  have  often  thought  you  ought  to  have  turned  author. 
I  am  persuaded  you  would  have  given  us  very  excellent 
and  useful  books." 

"  Do  you  know,  dear  madam,  that  I  for  a  long  time 
cherished  the  same  conviction,  and  was  at  one  time 
already  on  the  point  of  entering  upou  this  path  ?  Yes, 
I  began  to  write  a  philosophical  novel,  and  was  myself 
deeply  affected  at  all  the  wisdom  and  benevolence 
which  I  should  diffuse  among  men  by  my  pen.  I  fan- 
cied as  if  the  world  would  be  quite  at  a  stand-still  for 
the  want  of  my  book,  and  I  could  scarcely  conceive 
how  it  had  gone  on  without  it  hitherto.  I  was  already 
in  the  midst. of  my  'Opus,'  when  one  day  I  took  up 
the  catechism  to  examine  a  little  boy.    But  I  soon 

nan  to  read  for  myself,  and  I  can  hardly  give  you 
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any  idea  of  the  impression  which  this  perusal  made 
upon  me.  Yes,  I  was  moved,  and  at  the  same  time 
enraptured  and  ashamed,  when  I  saw  as  clear  as  the 
sun,  that  the  world  was  already  in  possession  of  all  its 
requisite  wants.  I  forthwith  went  home,  and  burnt 
my  manuscript,  whose  best  ideas  I  now  saw  were  but 
an  extract  from  the  catechism ;  and  from  that  time, 
whenever  I  felt  an  inclination  to  take  up  my  pen  for 
the  instruction  of  men,  the  voice  of  my  understanding 
has  invariably  thundered  into  the  ear  of  my  vain 
imagination :  '  They  have  Moses  and  the  Prophets !  if 
they  hear  not  them,  neither  would  they  listen  though 
one  should  rise  from  the  dead ! ' " 

"  Very  good,  dear  Baron !  But  pardon  me  for  ex- 
pressing my  belief  that  your  excellent  indolence  has 
also  had  a  share  in  frightening  you  at  Moses  and  the 
Prophets ,  and  I  confess  that  I  am  far  from  participat- 
ing in  your  opinion  of  the  all-sufficiency  of  one  book  j 
for,  besides  the  one,  I  still  want  books  for  my  amuse- 
ment" 

"  You  wish  to  be  amused.  Well  then,  most  gracious, 
do  observe  that  gentleman  with  the  heavy,  and  that 
lady  with  the  light  gait,  who  always  walk1  together 
like  a  pair  of  coupled  dogs,  who  pull  and  tear  each 
other,  and  still  cannot  separate.  Never,  perhaps,  did 
heaven  produce  such  unequal  branches  from  one  stem. 
He  finds  difficulties  in  every  thing)  in  life,  in  death, 
-—in  the  latter  he  may  probably  be  right  enough, — in 
standing,  in  sitting,  in  walking,  in  lying ; — upon  my 
honour,  it's  a  mystery  to  me  how  he  gets  through  the 
world !  She,  on  the  contrary,  belongs  to  the  good- 
natured,  but  obscure  optimists,  who,  without  why  or 
wherefore,  really  believe,  and  constantly  declare,  that 
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every  thing  in  the  world  is  for  the  best.  She  says'  of 
the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  and  of  die  horrors  of  the 
French  Revolution,  that  they  certainly  were  for  some 
good  and  wise  end.  If  it  is  bad  weather  to-day,  then 
she  declares  it  will  be  all  the  finer  to-morrow,  and  if 
the  last  day  of  judgment  and  burning  up  of  the  world 
should  arrive,  X  am  convinced  that  she  will  find  time 
to  assure  some  perishing  fellow  christian  that  all  things 
will  work  together  for  good.  And  although  it  is  my 
opinion,  that  this  view  of  things  is  both  agreeable  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  common  sense,  yet  I 
cannot  deny  that  the  good  lady  often  reminds  me  of 
the  story  of  the  parrot,  which,  while  a  turkey-cock  was 
pecking  out  his  eyes,  continued  crying :  '  Well  done! 
well  done ! '  I  was  once  on  the  point  of  falling  in 
love  with  her,  for  I  would  fain  get  on  the  best  side  of 
life,  and  I  fancied  that  life  must  pass  very  lightly  with 
one  who  takes  it  so  easily ;  but  she  attempted  to  con- 
sole me  in  a  cursed  attack  of  gout,  which  tormented 
me  for  a  whole  year,  by  saying, '  that  it  was  also  for 
the  best/  and  we  could  not  agree  any  longer.  For  the 
rest,  I  can  only  from  my  heart  wish  her  joy  with  her 
views  of  life,  and  admire  her  patience  with  her  brother, 
who  cannot  live  without  her,  although  he  is  in  a  con- 
tinual fever  of  contradiction  with  her  and  every  body 
around  him.  The  somewhat  singularly  dressed  lady 
who  follows  her " 

"  Ah,  Madame  K ;  I  know  her,"  interrupted  Mam- 
selle  Greta.  "  That  person  has  more  than  once  tempted 
me  to  the  commission  of  follies.  Whenever  I  am  in 
her  company,  I  always  feel  thoughtless  and  giddy." 

"  You  really  do  surprise  me,  for  she  is  just  the  very 

-oosite  of  giddiness." 
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"That's  the  very  reason;  or  rather— because  she 
tires  the  understanding  She  wishes  to  be  a  philoso- 
pher, I  fancy ;  and  reasons  and  argues  on  everything 
without  end.  A  thousand  times  and  more,  she  has  re* 
minded  me  of  those  words  of  the  Bible — '  Let  your 
conversation  be  yea,  yea  j  nay,  nay  j  for  whatsoever  is 
more  than  this  cometh  of  evil  1'  You  smile,  Clara  1 — 
I  see  you  agree  with  me." 

"  And  yet," — observed  the  Baron,  "  this  manner  of 
discussing  and  subtle  arguing  may  proceed  from  excel- 
lent motives — from  an  [anxious  desire  to  be  fully  en- 
lightened on  matters  of  the  world." 

"That's  very  likely,"  said  Mamselle  Greta,  after  a 
pause  ; — "  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  neither  can  nor 
will  help  her ;  and  more  than  this,  I  do  not  think  that 
she  is  a  person  who  has  the  right  tact  about  her.  I 
would  ten  times  sooner  listen  to  Madame  N.,  who  is 
for  ever  enthusiastically  prating  about  her  children  and 
domestics." 

"  I  admit  that  you  are  right,  and  am  quite  of  your 
opinion ;  this  subject  may  for  a  time  be  as  good  as  any 
other,  and  how  much  does  not  depend  upon  the  spirit 
which 

Here  Mamselle  Greta  laid  her  hand  on  the  Baron's 
arm,  and  softly,  but  earnestly  exclaimed :  "  In  the 
name  of  Heaven,  who  is  that— the  lady  there  in  black, 
who  is  walking  past  the  elder-bushes  ? — she  is  just 
what  I  should  imagine  a  living  shadow  to  be,  and  she 
cast  such  a  sharp  singular  look  at  us,  as  if .  .  .  ." 

Scarcely  had  Baron  H.  got  sight  of  the  lady  in  black, 
who  at  the  same  moment  vanished  behind  the  hedge, 
when  he  started  up  as  if  struck  by  an  electric  shock, 
and  darted  like  an  arrow  after  her*  _ 
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With  the  utmost  surprise  and  curiosity  Mamselle 
Greta  followed  him  with  her  eyes.  They  did  not  meet 
again  until  their  coming  into  the  promenade-room,  and 
the  Baron  quite  out  of  breath,  flurried  and  covered 
with  perspiration,  only  said,  that  he  fancied  that  he 
saw  in  the  lady  an  old  acquaintance,  but  had  not  been 
able  to  find  her. 

The  little  criticising  company  had  now  become 
quiet,  and  were  only  occupied  in  filling  and  counting 
their  glasses.  Whilst,  however,  they  are  drinking  and 
promenading,  I  will  continue  for  a  moment  their  criti- 
cising observations,  and  hovering  with  our  eyes  and 
thoughts  over  the  swarming  multitude,  relate  to  the 
reader  what  I  hear.  For  it  is  a  subject  which  does  not 
so  easily  weary  the  attention,  namely :  to  contemplate 
the  chequered  lives  and  characters  of  men ;  to  see 
how  differently  the  world  reflects  itself  in  them  all,  and 
yet  how  we  always  recognise  the  same  men  again; 
for  assuredly  they  all  bear  the  image  of  God,  and  the 
death's  head  upon  them. 

The  death's  head  I  Can  we  really  find  it  in  that 
pretty  little  face  which  looks  out  so  gaily  and  so  full  of 
life's  enjoyment  into  the  world  ?  Certain  it  is  that  its 
young  possessor  knows  little  about  it.  She  loves 
dancing,  music,  cheerful  words  and  glad  faces,  the 
smiling  sunshine  and  charming  flowers.  Her  soul  is 
completely  turned  towards  the  sunny  side  of  life ;  she 
dreads  the  other  like  sin.  She  dances  through  life,  in- 
nocently singing  and  playing.  May  no  surly  being  shake 
his  head  at  her !    Human  life  also  has  need  of  larks : 

Soaring  sing 
On  joyous  wing 
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Thro'  the  tunny  height! 

Let  gloom  and  car* 

To  mau  repair, 
8ing  thou  life's  delight  { 

Strike  the  lyre 

With  cheerful  fire ! 
Be  the  friend  of  sadness  I 

Give  the  weary 

Life-aweary — 
Back  their  spring  of  gladness ! 

Bid  grief  be  still, 

While  bosoms  thrill 
To  hear  thy  heavenly  tone ; 

The  joyous  note 

Shall  upward  float 
To  the  Great  father's  throne ! 

The  weary  one  of  life !  ....  O  yes !  if  thou  canst, 
refresh  his  mind  and  quicken  his  spirit.  See  how 
with  bowed  down  head  he  steals  to  the  healing  springs 
not  daring  to  hope,  not  willing  to  despair.  From  the 
green  tree  on  which  I  had  already  hung  my  lyre,  1  will 
also  sing  to  him  : 

Doth  naught  of  joy  for  thee  on  earth  appear  f 
Must  all  thy  glad  hopes  vanish  into  gloom  ? 
Canst  thou  not  find  repose  but  in  the  tomb  f 

Is  there  not  one  thine  ardent  prayer  to  hear  r 

Oh  t  still  a  heavenly  courage  can  supply 

Secure  defence  against  the.storms  of  ill. 

The  best  of  all  life's  lessons  preaching  still — 
Hail  to  thee  i  Patience  !  spirit  bright  and  high ! 

Thou  art  the  port,  where  floods  of  sorrow  wild 
Sink  to  a  mirror  of  celestial  rest : 
It  bears  thy  impress  on  its  tranquil  breast, 

And  beams  with  angel-calm,  serenely  mild. 

N.      VOL.   I. 
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How  bright  thine  aspect,  tho'  resigned  and  meek, 

Thou  purifier  of  each  earthly  smart ! 

Desponding  doubts  no  more  assail  the  heart 
When  smiles  we  view  upon  some  Mourner's  cheek. 

We  trust  in  God,  whose  presence  cheers  him  now, 
Trust  in  the  Pow'r,  which  works  such  blessed  change, 
Trust  in  the  Spirit's  free  and  soaring  range, 

And  humbly  to  the  Great  Deliverer,  bow. 

Affliction's  child  !    Prophet  of  better  days ! 

How  alter'd  is  thy  thorny  crown  of  woe ! 

On  ev'ry  thorn  celestial  roses  blow, 
And  widely  shed  the  glory  of  their  rays. 

But  where  was  I  just  now  ?  At  a  healing  spring,  and 
sang  of  joy,  of  patience.  Well,  my  vein  has  sprung 
higher,  and  its  glancing  ray  has  greeted  cthe  water 
springing  up  to  eternal  life,'  which  from  immortal 
fountains  incessantly  flows  into  the  souls  of  men.  I 
will  follow  it,  and  observe  the  way  in  which  it  conveys 
blessings  to  human  beings;  I  will  contemplate  the 
men  around  me.  Here  on  the  one  side  are  the  good, 
the  loving,  who  breathe  and  live  in  mutual  love. 
How  salutary  is  their  influence  on  my  heart — how 
lovely  the  air  around  them ! — There,  on  the  other  side 
the  strong,  whose  mighty  will  creates  their  own  destiny ; 
whose  every  respiration  emits  great  thoughts,  and  raises 
them  in  the  contemplation  of  life  and  of  themselves. 
The  very  sight  of  them  is  strength- imparting.  Their 
eye  is  bright  and  clear,  and  no  wonder.  They  have 
sought  and  anticipated  beautiful,  glorious  truths  1 

But  they  also  whom  nature  has  not  endowed  with 

great  strength,  whom  life  has  not  presented  with  any 

great  joys,  who,  on  the  contrary,   contentedly  receive 

\e  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  table  of  life  without 
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wearying  heaven  with  the  continual  cry  after '  mere  ;'— 
the  little  insignificant  ones,  the  unnoticed  in  the  world 
—how  beautifully,  how  well  do  they  form  a  part  in  the 
order  of  Providence  I  How  many  quiet  lives,  who 
derive  en joyment  from  the  flowers,  from  the  birds,  from 
a  room  most  greeted  by  the  sun's  rays,  where  fostering 
the  care-freed  children  of  nature,  they  acquire  some- 
thing of  their  tranquillity  and  freshness  of  life !  It  is 
glorious  to  reflect  how  many  sources  of  joy  the  All- 
gracious  Father  has  provided  for  his  children,  and  how 
in  them  He  hivuelf  reveals.  We  feel  his  presence  not 
merely  in  the  hours  of  religious  devotion ;  the  divine 
fre  lives  in  all  the  members  of  life,  and  wherever  a 
pure  effort  calls  it  forth.  Love,  nature,  science,  art, 
philosophy— are  they  not  all  from  Him,  emanations  of 
Ood  ?  Has  he  not  in  each  one  of  these  regions  given 
to  every  man  a  country  in  which  he  can  build  and 
plant,  and  live  ? — and  the  same  heaven,  the  same  pure 
eternal  sun  of  love,  sheds  its  rays  over  and  through  us 
all !  How  often  are  men  in  the  midst  of  their  occupa- 
tions and  their  labours,  suddenly  penetrated  by  an  in- 
expressible brightness,  by  an  indescribable  bliss!— 
rays  of  a  higher,  of  an  incomprehensible  life  streamed 
through  them,  and  they  are  compelled  to  exclaim :  "  It 
is  the  Lord  I" 

And  yet  there  are  many  poor  forlorn  ones,  who  are 
deprived  of  everything  which  in  any  way  enhances  the 
worth  of  life.  It  will  always  be  so.  The  prophet  has 
had  his  day  j  the  hero  his,  and  now  is  the  day  of  Man. 
But  man  is  legio,  and  every  individual  of  this  great 
mass  steps  forward  in  this  day  with  the  authority  of 
Heaven,  and  demands  room  upon  earth  for  his  free- 
dom, his  love,  his  activity  and  hia  happiness.    That 
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there  should  be  at  first  much  thronging  and  pushing, 
is  obvious.  All  rush  up  to  the  healing  springs — all 
wish  to  fill  their  cups.  Some  are  thrust  back,  others 
trodden  down :  but  patience !  it  will  be  better ;  for  the 
shepherd  of  the  nations  has  spoken  to  the  rock,  which 
has  opened  its  bosom,  and  the  fountains  gush  forth 
ever  higher  and  more  abundantly,  until  all  shall  drink 
and  be  satisfied. 

One  fountain  there  is  whose  vein  is  now  only  begin- 
ning to  throw  its  silvery  drops  among  mankind ; — a 
fountain  which  will  quench  the  thirst  of  millions,  and 
give  to  those  who  drink  from  it  a  full  measure  of  peace 
and  of  joy. 

It  is  the  draught  from  the  fountain  of  knowledge,  of 
intellectual  cultivation,  which  renders  man's  vision 
clear,  and  his  life  peaceful  and  independent  of  outward 
circumstances.  Go,  thou  slighted  one  of  Fortune,  and 
drink  therefrom,  and  thou  wilt  soon  feel  thyself  rich. 
Thou  wilt  go  forth  into  the  wide  world,  and  be  at  home 
everywhere ;  thou  wilt  shut  thyself  up  in  thy  solitary 
chamber,  and  have  enough  of  society ;  for  the  friends, 
ever  with  thee,  with  whom  thou  hoidest  unrestrained 
converse  are — nature,  antiquity  and  heaven !  The  in- 
dustrious kingdom  of  the  ant  and  the  works  of  men, 
the  rainbow  and  the  runic-records  offer  equal  enjoy- 
ment to  thy  soul.  The  glory  of  creation  is  not  only 
seen  by  thine  eye,  but  it  also  glorifies  thy  thoughts,  and 
enlightens  thy  understanding.  Oh,  to  contemplate,  to 
comprehend  and  worship  thus,  is  it  not  enough  for  our' 
life  on  earth  ?    Enough  ?   Yes,  infinitely,  inexpressibly. 

But  why  is  it  thus  enough  ?  why  so  great  a  work  f 
Eternal  fountain  of  light  and  life  I  Because  by  it  we 
are  led  nearer  to  Thee;  because  by  it  we  are  enabled 
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ever  more  perfectly  to  behold  in  every  drop  of  exist- 
ence Thy  Light,  and  better  to  learn  Thy  life.  If— at 
a  great  author  says,— >' all  Paganism  consists  in  for- 
getting the  Creator  in  the  creature,"  it  surely  behoves 
true  Christianity  everywhere  to  seek,  to  understand, 
and  to  adore  the  all- wise  Creator  in  the  created. 

THE    FIRE — AND  WATEB-TRIAL. 

"  Come,  brethren  dear,  be  merry  and  gay, 
Away  to  the  dance,  for  hark !  they  play." 

BXLLMAW. 

And]  certainly  we  ought  to  be  merry  and  gay ;  for 
nature  will  have  it  so,  and  so  will  the  Creator.  Music 
and  dancing  are  the  fundamental  ideas  in  the  grand 
opera  of  creation.  Singing,  the  worlds  dance  their 
circuit  round  the  sun;  singing,  the  moths  dance  in 
the  sunshine  j  the  waves  of  the  sea  dance  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  mother-wave;  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
dance  in  the  wind,  and  the  winds  themselves  harp  to 
their  wild  Hopsers ;  *  the  child  dances  in  the  arms  of 
the  mother ;  the  fire,  let  loose,  is  an  eternal  dance ; 
and  heaven  itself  dances  its  own  shawl-dance,  whilst 
wrapping  about,  unfurling,  and  drawing  together  the 
curtains  of  the  clouds.  At  this  moment,  I  am  making 
a  glUtade-d'aitemblee  with  my  pen;  and  you,  my 
reader,  have  you  not  already  followed  me  a  long  time 
in  my  gallopade  ? 

The  savage  dances  in  joy  and  pain  j  and,  improving 
these  rude  attempts  of  nature  by  art,  the  educated  man 
sings  and  dances  with  taste  and  beauty,  so  that  the 
very  animals  stand  enchanted,  and  the  angels  smile. 

#  A  Swedish  dance ;  a  gay  waits. 
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Hit  attitude  if  a  hovering,  a  soaring  upon  the  borden 
of  a  higher  world.  His  partner,  whose  hand  lift*  him 
over  it,  is  death.  Lovely  must  the  songs  of  heaven 
sound  in  the  ears  of  Him  who  has  risen  from  the 


Upon  a  level  grass-plot  all  the  bath  visitors  dance 
at  Ramlosa.  Baron  H.,  with  pleasant  and  courteous 
zeal,  is  busied  in  introducing  dance-loving  ladies  to 
similarly  disposed  gentlemen.  All  such  parties  he 
kindly  prevails  upon  to  advance,  keeping  time,  into 
the  circle;  for  Baron  H.  is  always  anxious  to  see 
people  merry  and  sociable.  By  a  quiet,  but  almost 
unanimous  agreement,  he  had  become  the  u  maitre  de 
phtirir"  of  the  bath  company.  He  knew  all  the  world, 
was  in  favour  with  all  the  world,.and,  moreover,  knew 
so  well  how  to  manage  the  world,  that  people  willingly 
submitted  to  him,  and  that  to  their  own  advantage. 
This  office  was  indeed  well  suited  to  his  lively  dispo- 
sition and  good  humour,  although  less  so  to  his  cor- 
pulence, which  caused  him  considerable  inconvenience 
in  his  exertions  for  the  comforts  of  others.  He  appeared 
however  to  have  resolved,  not  to  spare  himself  on  this 
account,  nay  he  was  evidently  bent  on  reducing  his 
burden.  Mamselle  Greta  jested  with  Clara  on  this 
proof  of  his  affectionate  disposition,  and  prophesied 
that  he  would  one  day,  (slender  and  genteel  as  Cousin 
Pasteaureau,)  fall  upon  his  knees  before  her,  and  win 
her  heart. 

Cruel    Mamselle  Greta!     Whilst  Baron  'H.  was 

warmly  labouring  to  enliven  everybody  around  hint* 

she  was  forming  the  most  dangerous  machinations 

-  his  peace,  nay,  even  against  his  life.     She  had 

ed,  on  the  very  first  opportunity,  to  put  the 
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Baron's  love  for  Clara  to  several  very  severe  testa. 
Should  she  thereby  be  convinced  that  his  courtship  of 
Clara  was  not  the  result  of  a  mere  transient  attachment, 
not  a  desire  for  a  comfortable  and  epicurean  life,  but 
that  he  sought  Clara's  hand  from  motives  of  pure  love, 
then  she  herself  would  become  an  intercessor  for  him 
with  Clara ;  should  she,  however,  find  it  to  be  other- 
wise, it  was  her  determination,  seriously  and  energeti- 
cally, to  put  an  end  to  this  courtship,  which  has  now 
exceeded  the  three  months  fixed  for  their  mutual  con- 
sideration, and  already  given  occasion  for  people  to 
talk.  With  this,  she  united  the  plan  of  ascertaining, 
by  good  means  or  bad,  the  origin  of  Filiu*.  And  here, 
dear  reader,  I  must  add,  that  Mamselle  Greta's  will 
was  not  a  thing  to  be  played  with,  when  once  she  had 
taken  anything  seriously  into  her  head. 

But  where  were  we  just  now  ?  Oh,  at  the  dance  on 
the  grass-plot  The  evening  is  beautiful  The  wind 
has  ceased  to  rock  the  leaves  and  flowers.  Quietly  it 
now  rests  and  slumbers  in  the  woods ;  the  birds,  how- 
ever, yet  sing  their  farewell  song  to  the  sun.  Nina's 
charming,  sylph- like  figure  floats  around  in  the  waltz. 
Her  peculiarly  graceful  partner  is  a  very  handsome 
young  man,  with  the  features  of  an  Apollo,  and  the 
smiles  of  .Cupid.  What  is  his  name  ?  We  will  call 
him  Don  Juan.  What  Js  there  remarkable  in  Don 
Juan  ?  Why,  that  he  is  the  hero  of  Lord  Byron's 
longest  poem ;  a  cousin  of  Richardson's  Lovelace,  and, 
like  him,  renowned  on  account  of  his  power  over  the 
weak  of  the  fair  sex,  and  consequently,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  certain  thinkers,  a  decided  favourite 
with  all  the  ladies. 

Holy  Clarissa  1  Aurora  Itaby,  thou  the  most  lovely 
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star-image  which  Byron  conjured  up  to  his  starry 
heaven !  In  your  names,  and  that  of  your  prototypes, 
we  protest  against  this  contracted  judgment,  and  declare 
that  these  thinkers  only  knew  the  ladies  of  great  cities, 
already  corrupted  by  the  world,  but  not  woman  as  she 
is  in  truth  and  simplicity. 

Don  Juan  was  in  reality  dangerous ;  for  who  could 
have  surmised  deception  or  treachery  in  that  open, 
clear  countenance,  in  that  cordial  laugh,  in  that  ar- 
able, unconstrained  demeanour  ?  Who  could  believe 
that  depravity  dwelt  in  a  soul  that  appeared  s»  warm 
for  everything  that  was  good  and  noble,  and  which  in 
hours  of  quiet  confidential  intercourse  made  him  sigh, 
because  he  had  not  found  in  life  what  he  sought,  and 
not  attained  to  what  he  wished  to  be  ? 

But  Nina  suspected  nothing,  and  allowed  herself  to 
be  carried  away  by  a  charm  and  an  animation  which 
had  an  agreeable  effect  upon  her.  The  Countess  saw 
very  well  into  the  state  of  her  feelings,  and  therefore 
she  was  highly  delighted  with  the  interesting  stranger 
and  his  extraordinary  musical  talents.  He  became 
one  of  the  intimate  acquaintances  of  her  circle.  Mam* 
selle  Greta  saw  everything  clearly,  but  kept  silent,  and 
was  brief  and  cold  towards  Don  Juan.  Clara  avoided 
him  with  a  sort  of  repugnance,  which  she  could  not 
account  for,  but  which  resembled  that  wise  infallible 
instinct  by  which  animals  avoid  an  injurious  plant, — 
he  on  the  other  hand  sought  her — he  very  well  knew 
why, — and  by  so  doing  verified  the  truth  of  the  remark 
so  frequently  made,  that  the  voluptuary  pre-eminendy 
seeks  the  pure,  not  to  raise  himself  to  her,  but  to  draw 
1—  down  to  a  level  with  himself.  Clara,  however, 
\  to  be  only  a  secondary  consideration  to  Don 
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J naii{  and  his  attention  and  homage  were  from  day  to 
day  more  and  more"  exclusively  devoted  to  the  fair 
Nina. 

But  again  to  the  dance ! — No,  the  dance  is  already 
over.  Baron  H.,  after  having  danced  a  Polka  with  a 
lady  whom  nobody  else  had  engaged,  lay  panting  upon 
the  grass.  Maraselle  Greta  graciously  presented  him 
with  a  glass  of  lemonade  with  her  own  hand.  The 
P^sident  waited  for  his  Countess,  who,  somewhat  un- 
easy, looked  about  her  for  Nina,  but  very  soon  forgot 
her  disquietude  in  a  most  interesting  conversation  with 
a  handsome  Colonel.  Nina,  in  company  with  several 
acquaintances,  had  strolled  to  a  more  shady  part  of  the 
park.  Don  Juan  followed  her,  and  tried  to  fix  her  at- 
tention. Unobserved,  he  separated  her  from  the  rest 
of  the  company,  and  when  they  sat  down  to  rest  awhile, 
he  selected  a  place  for  Nina,  too  much  apart  from  the 
rest  to  be  overheard  by  them,  and  yet  near  enough  not 
to  excite  any  uneasiness  in  Nina.  The  stillness  of  the 
warm  evening,  the  shades  of  the  leafy  trees,  all  con- 
tributed to  increase  the  melancholy  mood  of  mind  so 
peculiar  to  Nina.  She  rested  her  fair  head  dreamily  on 
her  hand  and  gazed  into  the  twilight  distance.  Juan 
perceived  her  state  of  mind,  and  took  advantage  of  it. 
With  a  low,  melodious  voice  he  spoke  of  the  emptiness 
of  ordinary  life,  of  its  gloom,  of  its  coldness,  and  con- 
straint. He  spoke  of  the  life  of  nature,  so  warm,  so 
love- abounding — in  it,  said  he,  is  revealed  the  wisdom, 
the  goodness  of  God.  He  spoke  of  a  life  in  harmony 
with  that  of  nature, — lovely  and  rich — like  that  which 
the  Patriarchs  of  old  led;  like  that  which  in  more 
beautiful  countries,  bathed  by  the  sun,  was  still  the 
legitimate  right  of  a  free  being. 
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He  extolled -the  power  of  love  to  render  everything 
charming  and  glorious ;  he  called  it  the  blessed  dream 
of  life,  the  only  ennobling  life,  the  only  one  worthy  to 
be  called  so.  He  quoted  texts  from  the  gospel  of  St 
John.  His  words  were  pure ;  his  voice  agreeable  be- 
yond expression;  his  language  poetically  beautiful; 
Nina  saw  not  the  serpent  which  lurked  under  the 
flowers.  She  listened  almost  without  a  thought;  a 
magic  charm  seemed  to  have  come  over  her.  Strange, 
confused,  but  agreeable  feelings  swelled  within  her 
breast, — she  was  lost  in  enjoyment  The  bosom  of 
nature,  as  it  were,  opened  to  her ;  she  could  have  sunk 
into,  could  have  dissolved  and  mingled  with  its  flowery 
odours,  with  the  shadows,  the  dew-drops,  in  short  with 
all  the  wondrous  life  around  her.  A  wave  of  rapturous 
delight  passed  over  her  soul;  tears  gushed  into  her 
eyes,  which  fell  beneath  the  dark  glowing  gaze  that 
was  riveted  immovably  upon  her  as  with  a  magic 
power. 

A  general  movement  arose  among  the  groups  round 
about  in  order  to  return.  Nina  rose  also ;  she  raised 
her  eyes  toward  heaven,  and  met  the  rays  of  the  bright 
twinkling  stars.  These  made  a  painful  impression  upon 
her.  They  seemed  to  look  sternly  and  coldly  down 
upon  her ;  they  reminded  her  of  Edla's  penetrating  eyes. 
Nina  cast  down  her  eyes  again;  but  an  involuntary 
feeling  impelled  her  to  withdraw  herself  from  Don 
Juan ;  this  by  no  means  escaped  his  experienced  eye, 
and  quickly,  but  in  a  low  and  sorrowful  tone  of  voice, 
he  said :  "  My  best  thanks  for  this  hour,  after  long 
joyless  years !  The  remembrance  of  it  will  be,  my  good 
angel,  and  cause  me  to  bear  more  easily  the  vexations 
""*.    My  demeanour  perhaps  may  appear  though 
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lest  and  giddy,  but  my  heart  has  a  depth  of  feeling  t 
....  My  way  was  solitary  ....  uncomprehended  i 
•—nobody  yet  has  known  me  as  I  really  am  ...  .  and 
I— have  never  yet  been  happy  !'• 

These  words  he  expressed  with  deep  feeling ;  he  then 
was  silent,  and  offered  Nina  his  arm.  She  accepted  it 
as  of  one  whom  she  knew  to  be  unhappy  and  uncom- 
prehended by  the  world  1  Arm-in-arm  they  both 
walked  back  through  the  now  silent  wood,  and  the 
noise  of  the  company  was  indistinct  to  them.  Nina 
walked  with  downcast  eyes,  mute,  and  a  mystery  to 
herself;  but  felt  the  look  which  he  often  directed  upon 
her. 

The  company  was  still  assembled  at  the  dancing 
ground,  listening  to  a  flute-player  who  was  blowing  his 
last  quavers  just  as  the  strollers  rejoined  them.  Don 
Juan  was  surrounded,  and  unanimously  called  upon  to 
crown  the  pleasures  of  the  evening  with  his  well-known 
talent.  Without  waiting  long  for  entreaties,  he  took  a 
guitar  from  the  hands  of  the  Countess  Natalie,  seated 
himself  upon  a  moss-grown  stone,  and  preluded. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  him  as  he  sat  there 
with  his  lovely  head  sunk  down  in  deep  thought,  and 
his  dark,  Byron-like  locks  gently  raised  by  the  evening 
wind,  whilst  his  fair  and  delicate  hand  flew  over  the 
chords.  He  sang ;  they  were  all  ear.  Never  yet  had 
any  one  heard  harmony  more  beautiful.  It  was  a  wild 
romance  of  unhappy  love ;  the  expression  of  passion, 
crime,  wild  happiness,  phrenay,  and  death.  The 
singer  himself  grew  pale  at  his  own  tones,  and  pale 
also  his  hearers.  Shuddering  feelings  thrilled  through 
the  company,  a  sympathetic  trembling  rustled  also  in 
the  trees.     All  were  seised  with  silent  amazement, 
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whilst  the  last  disconnected  melodious  chord*  died 
away  like  sighings  of  death.  Then  Juan  fixed  a  long 
burning  gaze  on  Nina.  The  sounds  became  lovely, 
melting,  as  it  were  intoxicating  with  rapturous  delight 
Juan  sang  of  happy  love,  free  and  paradisiacal  as  Albano 
and  Correggio  has  painted  it. 

In  Nina's  breast  chords  which  had  hitherto  been 
mute  quivered.  Foreboding,  longing,  an  indescribable 
feeling  of  woe,  and  an  unspeakable  feeling  of  bliss 
seized  her.  Was  it  the  abyss,  was  it  heaven  which 
seemed  to  open  to  her  ? — she  knew  not.  She  could 
have  died  at  this  moment,  and  still  she  had  never  ex- 
perienced such  a  foretaste  of  the  riches  and  fulness  of 
life  as  then. 

That  which  so  powerfully  seized  on  Nina's  soul  did 
not  remain  without  its  effect  on  others,  and  many  a 
heart  melted  at  this  glimpse  of  a  lost  Eden.  Tears 
rose  into  many  an  eye,  many  a  flame  of  love  lightened 
forth  from  the  same,  not  to  borrow  fire  from  that  of  the 
neighbour,  but  to  kindle  it  there.  Many  a  rosy  remem- 
brance awoke  in  the  soul  of  the  venerable  old  man  and 
the  venerable  old  lady  ....  no,  that's  going  too  far! 
We  cannot  spend  time  in  describing  all  the  impressions 
which  the  song  made.  Great  is  the  power  of  song, 
greater,  however,  that  of  sleep — at  least  in  our  some- 
what wearisome  north  country.  M amselle  Greta  was 
the  first  who  made  this  observation;  whilst  yawning 
she  turned  herself  to  Baron  H.,  and  said :  "  This  is  all 
very  well,  but  not  well  enough  to  keep  us  sitting  here 
all  night.  Let  us  do  something  better  1 — let  us  go 
home!" 

Baron  H.  replied  in  a  language  quite  unintelligible 
to  Mamselle  Greta,  and  which  she  could  not  possibly 
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understand,  until  she  perceived  that  he  was — asleep. 
There  he  lay  on  the  green  grass,  his  open,  cheerful, 
somewhat  Bacchus-like  face  turned  in  dreamy  content- 
lulness  toward  heaven. 

Mamselle  Greta  beckoned  to  Clara,  and,  smiling, 
showed  her  the  sleeper. 

"  I  am  sure  he  will  take  cold,"  said  Clara,  with  anxi- 
ous concern,  she  took  a  shawl,  and  spread  it  over  him. 

Was  it  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  or  was  the  cun- 
ning man  in  reality  awake ;  or  was  he  inwardly  clair- 
voyant ? — enough,  when  Clara  stooped  to  cover  him,  he 
stretched  forth  both  his  arms ;  but  Clara  quickly  drew 
herself  up,  and  he  only  caught  hold  of  both  her  hands* 
which  he  kissed  heartily.  Clara  very  quietly  permitted 
it ;  Mamselle  Greta  looked  on.  Filius  at  this  moment 
went  on  with  business  on  his  own  account.  He  had 
formed  a  particular  attachment  to  a  certain  little  Caro- 
line, a  pretty  German  girl,  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  was 
making  love  to  her  by  drawing  arabesques  upon 
her  shoes,  and  upon  the  hem  of  her  black  dress  with  a 
piece  of  chalk.  In  vain  the  young  girl  tired  herself 
with  saying  :  "  Filius,  my  dear  boy,  let  that  alone !  Let 
me  be  quiet,  dearest  1"  In  vain!  His  zeal  for  the  art 
so  transported  Filius,  that  he  neither  answered,  nor 
obeyed,  nor  did  he  seem  to  hear.  Mamselle  Greta, 
who  sat  next  to  the  persecuted  girl,  now  added  to 
Caroline  entreaties  her  authoritative  tone.  Filius  was 
silent,  turned  himself  round,  and  almost  in  the  same 
moment  Mamselle  Greta  saw  a  long  white  Roman  nose 
upon  her  own  dark-green  silk  dress.  This  was  too  bad ! 
Whilst  Mamselle  Greta's  eyes  followed  the  scene  be- 
tween Baron  H.  and  Clara,  her  fine  lips  compressed 
themselves  almost  imperceptibly  together ;  a  sort  of 
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severity  overspread  her  countenance ;  her  white  fingers 
found  their  way  to  the  blond  locks  of  Ftiuu,  and 
"  au !  au,  ai,  ai !"  resounded  his  piercing  cry  of  pain. 

Baron  H.  jumped  up  with  the  agility  of  a  squirrel, 
and  shouted:  "Filius!" 

Filius  went  amidst  loud  sobs  to  his  foster-father,  and 
could  only  stammer  forth  these  words:  "She  pulled 
me  by  the  hair!  ....  hair  ....  hair  !" 

Amazement,  and  merry  consternation  diffused  itself 
among  the  surrounding  company.  But  Baron  H.  looked 
at  Mamselle  Greta  as  if  he  demanded  an  explanation. 
Maraselle  Greta  rose  up  with  an  air  of  dignity,  and 
said :  "  My  good  Baron,  I  think  it  would  be  needless 
to  say  that  the  punishment  was  well  merited.  All  that 
I  have  to  explain  here  is,  my  wish  that  you  yourself 
would  administer  something  of  the  same  sort ;  or  else 
the  boy,  I  can  assure  you,  will  soon  become  quite  in- 
tolerableI" 

Baron  H.  spoke  not  a  word,  but  took  his  Filixs 
whose  grief  was  already  assuaged  by  Clara,  by  the  hand 
and  prepared  to  go  away. 

The  rest  of  the  company  now  also  broke  up.  Clara 
expected  to  receive  her  shawl  again ;  but  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Baron  H.  wrapped  himself  up  in  it  quite 
composedly,  and  commended  its  softness,  its  warmth, 
and  its  "genteel  character!"  Mamselle  Greta  gave 
Clara  one  of  her  shawls — for  she  had  abundance  of 
them — and  went  home  in  silence.  When  they  were 
about  to  separate,  Clara  politely  reminded  him  of  her 
shawl  Baron  H.,  however,  put  it  into  his  pocket,  and 
declared  that  he  intended  to  preserve  it  as  a  keepsake. 

Nina  was  escorted  by  Don  Juan  to  her  own  door,  where 
he  fixed  another  of  his  glowing  looks  upon  her,  and 
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then  left  her.  But  toon  after  having  gone  to  bed,  tto 
was  enchanted  by  tweet  melodies  proceeding  with  in- 
finite charm  from  a  little  bark  behind  the  hedge  under 
her  window.  The  moon  shone  brightly;  it  shone 
upon  her  bed :  the  shadow  of  the  dark  cross  of  the 
window-frame  reflected  upon  her  breast.  Nina  obser- 
ved it ;  upon  her  lay  the  emblem  of  renunciation,  and 
of  suffering — but  she  was  also  overcast  by  heavenly 
glory.  Without,  lived  love  and  song.  Her  heart  beat 
uneasily ;  her  thoughts  were  confused ;  her  tears  flowed  | 
and,  quietly  crossing  her  fair  arms  upon  her  breast, 
she  resigned  herself  in  silent  prayer  to  that  Father  who 
seeth  in  secret,  and  in  whose  hands  are  the  destiniet 
of  all  men. 

That  same  evening,  Mamselle  Greta  called  Clara  to 
account  for  her  expressions  with  regard  to  Baron  H. 
"  He  will  take  cold,"  and  inquired  very  seriously, 
whether  she  intended  to  keep  him  warm  only  with  her 
shawl,  or  with  her  heart  also.  Clara,  at  first  jestingly, 
then  with  much  earnestness,  negatived  this  question. 

"  Very  well ! "  thought  Mamselle  Greta. 

Clara  had,  however,  much  to  encounter  this  evening 
from  her  friend,  who  sometimes  was  unmerciful  ertough, 
and  often  questioned  her  about  her  "  remaining"  ward- 
robe. Mamselle  Greta  also  declared  that  she  had  much 
rather  like  to  see  other  proofs  of  Baron  H.'s  love  than 
those  which  deprived  Clara  of  her  clothes.  Sometimet 
the  would  exclaim,  with  a  roguish  glance :  "  I  wonder 
what  will  be  the  end  of  this  affair  1 "  Clara,  however, 
took  the  jest  in  good  part,  remained  quiet,  and  would 
not  allow  anything  to  disturb  her.  The  good  under- 
standing, however,  between  Mamselle.Greta  and  Baron 
H.  was  really  somewhat  disturbed ;— a  tort  of  distance, 
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a  kind  of  cold  civility  for  several  days  took  place  of 
their  former  mutual  cordiality. 

Methinks  it  seems  as  if  we  had  quite  forgotten  the 
President  ?  The  fact  is,  we  have  not  forgotten  him ; 
but,  by  the  side  of  his  brilliant  wife,  of  whom  he  is 
very  proud,  and  also  somewhat  jealous,  he  falls  more 
and  more  into  the  shade.  He  drinks  scrupulously 
every  morning  his  twelve  glasses,  and  complains  a 
little  of  his  stomach  and  his  temper ;  to  which  the 
Countess]  Natalie  pays  no  attention.  She  keeps  up 
incessantly  a  sort  of  musical  concert  with  Don  Juan. 
Alone  with  them,  and  especially  with  Nina,  Don  Juan 
develops  his  admirable  talents.  He  bathes,  as  it 
were,  in  streams  of  song,  and  intoxicates  himself  with 
his  own  melodies.  Nina  is,  as  it  were,  enchanted,  by 
it,*  and  sinks  from  day  to  day  more  and  more  into  a 
state  of  sweet  enthusiastic  melancholy.  Don  Juan's 
passion  for  her  became  every  day  more  evident,  and 
every  day  also  more  violent.  He  encircles  her  with 
his  homage,  his  song,  his  whole  glowing  and  poetic 
life ; — her  life  rocks  upon  the  waves  of  harmony  and 
bliss. 

This  musical  atmosphere  affected  her  like  the  power- 
ful fragrance  of  rich  flowers ;  it  was  a  delightful,  but 
stupitying  sensation ;  a  pleasant  intoxication,  a  sweet 
poison  ; — which,  my  dear  lady  readers,  may  prove  fatal 
to  the  soul. 

"  But  do  not  the  holy  angels  of  God  sing  in  heaven! 
Singing  in  itself  is  something  so  divine !  How  then 
can  it  prove  fatal  to  the  soul  ? " 

"  It  depends  upon  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the 

o;««pr  ana  nig  gon^    fj«ne  nooieBt  instrument  may  be 

by  the  evil-disposed,  and  become  a  means  of 
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evil.    There  ii  a  fire,  which  enlightens  and  animates, 
— there  is  also  a  fire,  which  destroys." 
"But 

But !  and  but — thou  affectionate  angel,  whose  pure 
Soprano  I  one  day  hope  to  hear  in  the  choirs  of  hea- 
ven,— I  have  not  time  to  contend  with  thee  to-day. 
Besides  Clara,  the  pure,  pious  one,  will  answer  thy 
doubts  better  than  I  can. 

"Why  Clara?"  asked  Mamselle  Greta,  "why  do 
you  almost  always  leave^  the  room  when  Don  Juan 
seats  himself  at  the  piano  and  sings,  so  that  Nina 
almost  dissolves,  and  Natalie  looks  inspired  and  turns 
her  eyes  in  all  directions  except  towards  the  President, 
who,  however,  does'  his  utmost  to  keep  himself  in 
raptures*     Tell  me,  why  do  you  always  steal  away  ? " 

Clara  blushed  and  answered,  smiling :  "  Because  I 
neither  wish  to  be  dissolved  nor  inspired  by  Don 
Juan's  tones." 

She  paused  for  a  few  momenta,  and  then  added,  blush- 
ing still  deeper : 

"lam  exceedingly  fond  of  music,  and  have  not  a 
harder  heart  than  Nina;  but  there  is  something  in 
Don  Juan's  song  which  does  not  please  me.  It  pro- 
duces feelings  of  excitement  and  enervation,  without 
tranquillizing.  There  is  a  something  in  his  manner, 
and  also  in  his  song,  which  seem  to  tell  me  that  his 
mind  and  his  intentions  are  not  pure  and  honest." 

"  But  your  heart  and  your  understanding  are  so ! " 
said  Mamselle  Greta,  embracing  her  friend.  "  I  only 
wish  that  that  *  beautiful  and  perfect  being— Nina,'  as 
Natalie  calls  her,  had  but  half  as  much  sense  as  you 
have." 

"  Speak  to  her  !    Warn  her ! "  entreated  Clara 

o.     VOL.  I 
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with  heartfelt  warmth ;  she  is  so  young,  and  such  an 
excellent  creature ! " 

"  T  shall  not  interfere  in  this  matter,"  said  Mamselle 
Greta,  with  decision.  "  I  cannot  rightly  understand 
the  girl ;  besides,  there  is  somebody  coming  who  will 
take  both  her  and  Don  Juan  under  his  vigilant  care. 
Count  Louis  R.  is  expected  to  arrive  here  in  a  few 
days,'  and  then,  methinks,  this  hot  musical  exercise 
will  soon  be  cooled.  I  have,  it  is  true,  spoken  with 
Natalie  about  it ;  but  one  might  as  well  preach  to 
deaf  ears.  Generally  speaking,  she  is  particularly 
clever  in  making  black  white,  and  ....  But  I  hear 
the  bell  ringing  for  dinner  1  Put  on  your  lace  pelerine, 
Clara ; — that  is,  if  you  have  it  yet !  It  really  is  sin- 
gular, that  Baron  H " 

Clara  closed  the  jesting  lips  with  a  kiss,  and  has- 
tened to  follow  her  friend  to  the  table  d'hote. 

Mamselle  Greta  seated  herself  at  table  by  the  side 
of  Baron  H.  They  appeared  to  be  wishful  to  become 
friends  again.  The  Baron,  whose  most  brilliant  time 
of  the  day  was  always  at  the  dinner-table,  where  he 
combined  the  rare  gift  of  eating  and  talking  at  the 
same  time  with  much  zest  and  alacrity,  and  appeared 
that  day  to]  be  quite  charming.  He  first  consulted 
Mamselle  Greta  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of 
children,  and  she  gave  him,  partly  in  jest  and  partly 
in  earnest,  a  few  tolerably  palpable  counsels,  which 
were  far  more  salutary  than  agreeable  to  Filius,  She 
also  made  various'remarks  to  him  respecting  his  future, 
and  inquired  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  him 
to  follow  his  mother's  profession — on  the  stage, — but 
wved,  at  the  same,  time,  that  Filius  appeared  to 
"ittle  talent  for  dancing,  and  always  walked  with 
s  turned  in. 
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Baron  H.  stared  at  Mamaelle  Greta  with  tome 
astonishment,  coughed,  drank  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
replied,  that  the  boy  might  follow  his  own  inclination. 

Mamaelle  Greta  further  proposed  for  him  to  become 
a  scene  painter,  and  related  with  much  glee  the  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  nose,  and  the  consequent  hair- 
pulling  on  the  dancing-green.  Both  laughed  heartily 
about  it  Baron  H.  confessed  that  the  chastisement 
was  well  merited ;  he,  moreover,  even  asked  Mamselle 
Greta's  further  advice, — he  said  nothing,  however,  of 
"assistance, — in  Filius's  education.  Mamselle  Greta 
promised  to  do  all  that  lay  in  her  power,  and  took  care 
that  the  Baron  should  have  the  best  of  all  that  was  on 
the  table.  So  excellently  well  did  they  agree  together 
generally,  that  Clara,  who  sat  opposite  to  them,  could 
not  help  smiling  to  herself,  but  did  not  observe  how 
they  agreed  most  of  all  in  their  good  opinion  of  her, 
and  in  her  praise.  The  Baron's  eyes  sparkled  all  the 
while  like  two  crystal-balls  reflected  upon  by  the  sun. 

The  great  friendship  of  the  antagonists  extended 
even  to  the  afternoon,  and  when  Baron  H.,  conform- 
ably to  his  "  reducing  system,"  as  Mamselle  .Greta 
called  it,  manifested  a  great  desire  for  a  walk,  proposed 
a  tolerably  long  promenade  after  dinner,  Mamselle 
Greta,  who  was  otherwise  no  great  advocate  for  walking, 
readily  consented  to  accompany  him.  Clara  rejoiced 
at  the  thought  of  the  beautiful  scenery,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Baron  H.'s  assurance,  she  should  get  to  see,  and 
walked  quietly  and  happily  by  the  side  of  her  friend. 
Filiut,  who  still  remembered  Mamselle  Greta  with 
secret  aversion,  and  looked  at  her  ever  and  anon  with 
an  eye  of  suspicion,  showed  himself,  nevertheless,  on 
this  occasion,  remarkably  lively,  and  plucked  with 
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tasteful  care  the  choicest  little  flowers  for  Clara  and 
his  Pater.  Mamselle  Greta  observed,  that  if  the  boy 
was  of  an  impetuous  temper,  he  was  on  the  other  band 
lovingly  faithful  to  those  from  whom  he  had  experi- 
enced any  kindness.  Mamselle  Greta,  therefore, 
determined  to  try  what  gentle  means  would  do  in 
gaining  some  influence  oyer  him. 
The  "difficult  gentleman"  and  the  "careless  lady"  were 
the  only  two  of  all  the  company  who  joined  them  in 
their  promenade, — we  do  not  rightly  know  on  account  of 
what  difficulty,  or  from  what  other  opposite  cause.  The 
company  had  already  merrily  proceeded  a  good  part  of 
the  way,  when  a  thunder- cloud,  which  appeared  in  the 
sky,  caused  the  gentleman  of  difficulties  to  make  the 
most  awful  grimaces,  and  Mamselle  Greta  inwardly  to 
inquire,  whether  a  storm,  with  lightning  and  thunder, 
and  rain,  might  not  form  a  part  of  those  beautiful 
scenes  of  nature,  with  which  the  Baron  wished  to  sur- 
prise Clara.  However,  whether  from  kindness  or 
policy,  she  uttered  not  a  word  of  her  unhappy  pre- 
sentiments. Baron  H.  also  once  turned  round  to  look 
at  the  threatening  cloud,  but  whistled  cheerfully,  and 
continued  to  stroll  on  in  the  very  best  of  humours. 
Not  so  the  gentleman.  He  and  his  sister  remained  a 
few  paces  behind  the  rest,  and  Mamselle  Greta  over- 
heard the  following  conversation  between  them : 

"  Well,  a  pretty  affair  indeed  this  will  be !  We  shall 
have  a  thunder-storm,  the  most  awful !  All  this  we 
have  to  thank  the  crazy  Baron  for.  We  shall  all  get  a 
regular  drenching  1 " 

41  My  dear  little  Bonaparte !  I  assure  you  there  is 
no  danger ;  the  cloud  will  pass  over ;  the  wind  blows  in 
•in  opposite  direction !" 
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"  Blows,  blows !  . . . .  Good  heavens,  how  strangely 
you  rave!  If  the  cloud  rises  against  the  wind,  I  should 
very  much  like  to  know  of  what  use  your  wonderful 
wind  will  be  to  us,  unless  it  were  to  blind  our  eyes  with 
accursed  dust,  and  to  blow  off  our  hats.  Wind  is  an 
abominable  thing.  I  should  really  like  to  know  what 
good  it  does  in  the  world." 

"kNo  doubt  it  is  good  for  something ;  to  me  it  seems 
very  refreshing;  it  makes  me  brisker  in  walking.  Be- 
sides I  like  to  take  an  air-bath  now  and  then ;  it  pro- 
motes health." 

"  Bathe  as  much  as  you  like  in  wind  or  dust ;  I,  for 
my  part  beg  to  be  excused. — A  drop  of  rain  1  Now  we 
shall  have  it, — I  dare  say  for  eight  days  without  ceas- 
ing. My  rye  will  be  laid  flat,  and  sour  as  ....  aa 
....  and  I  already  feel  symptoms  of  a  relapse  of  the 
ague,  which  I  had  five  years  ago.  See  now — didn't  1 
tell — there  comes  the  accursed  water -cloud  after  us  like 
a  flood !" 

"  You'll  see  we  shall  reach  our  journey's  end  before 
the  rain  reaches  to  us.  Those  black  streaks  are  no- 
thing in  themselves,  and  besides  they  are  a  great 
distance  off.  Soon  we  shall  be  under  shelter,  and  then 
the  Baron  has  promised  us  some  good  coffee." 

"  Coffee !  yes,  yes  I  I'll  answer  for  it,  we  shall  all  of 
us  drink  coffee  in  a  rain-water  puddle  I" 

"  In  a  few  minutes  we  shall  be  at  our  journey's  end." 

"  At  our  journey's  end  ?  I'll  warrant  you  we  shall 
not  get  there  till  we  are  all  drowned,  and  this  prome- 
nade will  be  the  death  of  me." 

"  Do  you  wish  us  to  go  back  ?     We  can  .  .  .  ." 

"  We  cannot  return  before  we  are  overtaken  by  tho 
rain,  and  thunder-storm." 
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"  At  any  rate  we  can  try,  and  hope  for  the  best  1" 

"  No !  I  say ;  no,  no,  no !" 

"  But  what  are  we  to  do  ?  I  am  certain  it  would  be 
better  to  go  somewhere— either  backwards  or  forwards, 
than  to  stand  still  here." 

"  Yes,  there  it  is !  After  people  have  committed  all 
sorts  of  foolish  tricks  imaginable,  then  they  begin  to 
cry  out :  what's  to  be  done  ? — and  there  they  stand 
gaping  like  simpletons.  Baron  H. !  Baron  H. !  we  are 
going  to  have  a  storm!  we  shall  be  drowned  in  a 
deluge  of  rain!  Baron  H. — I  believe  that  man  is 
deaf! — deaf  as  a  stone.  Baron  H. ! — H. ! — Baron  \" 

Baron  H.  feigned  to  be  deaf,  and  proceeded  the  more 
briskly.  At  length  he  was  so  violently  dragged  by  his 
coat-tails,  that  he  staggered  backwards  a  few  steps  and 
fell  with  all  his  weight  into  the  arms  of  the  exasperated, 
difficult  gentleman,  who  screamed  with  all  his  might : 
"  We  are  going  to  have  a  storm  !  we  shall  be  overtaken 
by  a  storm  I" 

"  Ah,  bah !"  replied  the  Baron,  phlegmatically,  and 
with  difficulty  suppressing  a  laugh. 

"  Ah,  bah,  as  much  as  you  please — we  shall  have  a 
storm,  I  say,  and  we  shall  all  get  drenched  and  singed 
solely  through  your  wilfulness." 

"  We  shall  have  nothing  of  the  sort,  I  say ;  but  if 
you  are  so  dreadfully  afraid,  look — yonder  stands  a 
barn.  There  you'll  find  shelter  for  your  head,  and  dry 
hay  to  rest  upon  till  the  danger  is  over." 

"  Well,  that  will  be  charming !" 

" Charming?  Hebbla,  everything  seems  charming 
to  you! — and  it's  a  well  known  fact  that  lightning 
always  strike  barns  —  besides  the  hay  is  dreadfully 
prickly ; — and  you  call  that  charming  V 
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Mamselle  Greta  could  no  longer  contain  herself,  and 
the  hearty  laughter  to  which  she  gave  full  vent  pro- 
voked the  difficult  gentleman  to  that  degree  that  he 
took  his  sister's  arm,  left  'the  company,  and  went  a 
direct  road  to  the  barn.  After  Mamselle  Greta  had  put 
a  check  on  her  laughing  humour,  in  which  Baron  H. 
and  Clara  also  participated,  she  said,  somewhat  gravely : 

"  Do  you  know,  Baron,  that  of  all  natural  scenes,  a 
shower  of  rain  least  excites  my  curiosity;  and  if  you 
think  that  we  shall  soon  be  favoured  with  hsuch  a 
one,  I  beg,  at  least  for  me  and  Clara,  to  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  it  in  the  barn,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties 
there." 

Baron  H.,  however,  whose  chief  consideration  was 
to  reach  the  end  of  their  ramble,  on  account  of  the 
coffee, — would  not  hear  a  word  about  the  barn ;  pledged 
himself  for  the  passing  over  of  the  storm  j — the  few 
rain-drops  had  already  ceased,  and  with  a  merry  song 
the  sun  would  be  sure  to  be  called  forth  again  ;  and  so 
saying,  Baron  H.  immediately  began  with  "  the  most 
infamous  voice  in  the  world,1'  as  Mamselle  Greta 
called  it,  a  lively  air  about  "  spring."  And  behold ! 
the  sun  actually  came  forth  again,  the  clouds  dispersed, 
and  merrily  the  company  proceeded  onwards,  after 
they  had  in  vain  beckoned  and  called  to  the  brother  and 
sister  in  the  barn  to  follow  them.  The  wind  only,  which 
now  violently  chased  clouds  of  dust  across  the  field, 
grew  stronger  every  moment,  and  proved  more  and 
more  troublesome  to  the  ramblers.  Mamselle  Greta 
grew  tired  and  heated,  and  a  little  out  of  temper,  which 
was  partly  shown  by  her  silence,  and  partly  by  the  brief 
warnings  she  gave  to  Clara — to  wrap  herself  well  up, 
to  hold  her  shawl  and  bonnet  fast,  and  to  let  the  grass 
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stand  till  hay-harvest ;  for  Clara  could  not  help  keep- 
ing Filius  company  in  gathering  plants. 

Baron  H.,  on  the  contrary,  became  more  and  more 
cheerful,  and  praised  the  appearance  of  his  beautiful 
weather, — the  forthcoming  of  his  sunshine.  The  com- 
pany now  walked  along  by  a  murmuring  brook,  across 
whose  high  grassy  banks  several  planks  were  laid  to 
serve  as  a  bridge  to  the  opposite  shore.  They  were, 
however,  apparently  so  fragile,  as  to  make  one  doubt 
the  possibility  of  their  sustaining,  the  weight  of  any 
human  being. 

Whilst  thus  engaged  in  cautious  contemplation,  a 
whirlwind  carried  away  Clara's  bonnet  and  veil,  and 
lodged  them  in  one  of  the  low  fir  trees  on  the  opposite 
bank.  Great  was  the  consternation  and  embarrass- 
ment of  the  party. 

Now  I  assure  you,  dear  reader,  that  1  do  not  know 
at  all  what  spiteful  little  demon  put  it  into  Mamselle 
Greta's  head  to  make  an  experiment  on  Baron  H.'s 
love  for  Clara. 

Baron  H.  stood  and  looked  at  the  bonnet  on  the  top 
of  the  little  fir  tree  with  an  expression  of  consternation, 
but  showed  no  signs  of  his  intention  to  venture  across 
the  dangerous  bridge. 

Mamselle  Greta  looked  at  him  and  shouted,  "  Well, 
Baron  ?  " 

"  Yes,  most  gracious  lady,  this  is  a  provoking  acci- 
dent." 

"  Provoking  ?  Were  I  in  your  place,  I  should  rather 
call  it  a  fortunate  one.  This  is  just  one  of  those  rare 
occasions  in  our  well  ordered  world,  in  which  a  lover 
is  permitted  to  evince  his  chivalrous  feelings,  and  in 
defiance  of  danger,  hope  to  be  able  to  serve  his  fair 
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one;  a  noble  ambition,  which,  doubtless,  Baron  H. 
possesses ! " 

"  Your  most  obedient'!  O  yes,  to  be  sure,  quite  so ! 
but  ...  .  but  let  us  wait  a  little.  A  gust  of  wind 
carried  the  bonnet  away,  a  gust  of  wind  may  bring  it 
back  ....  let  us  wait  a  little  ....  and  see  I  " 

"  I  admire  your  patience,  Baron.  Now  I  see  we  are 
in  a  fair  way  for  being  benighted  here  I  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  Clara's  beautiful  bonnet  will  be  spoiled, 
and  the  wind  will  give  her  a  head-ache,  and  ear-ache, 
and  tooth-ache.'1 

"  Perhaps  Mamselle  Clara  will  accept  of  my  hat  in 
the  mean  time  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  Baron !  she  will  not,  I  assure  you.  She 
sets  a  higher  value  on  a  man's  head,'  than  to  deprive 
it  of  its  covering.  No,  no,  you  must  find  out  some 
other  expedient  if  you  are  kindly  disposed  towards 
Clara." 

Baron  H.  had  enjoyed  a  hearty  dinner,  he  was  warm 
with  walking  ,*  only  a  knight  like  Don  Quixote  would 
be  surprised  that  he  in  his  forty-fourth  year  should 
hesitate  to  expose  himself  to  the  treacherous  humour 
of  the  river-god.  Clara,  on  her  part,  warmly  declared 
that  she  could  very  well  walk  without  a  bonnet,  and 
that  if  any  one  must  venture  over  the  bridge  it  should 
be  no  one  but  herself.  Yet  she  knew  not  how  to  dis- 
engage herself  from  Mamselle  Greta. 

For  some  time  the  company  stood  in  the  wind, 
watching  the  fluttering  bonnet,  and  waiting  for  the 
fortunate  gust,  which  according  to  the  Baron's  asser- 
tion was  "sure  to  come."  At  length,  Mamselle 
Greta,  losing  all  patience,  exclaimed ;  "  I  will  endure 
this  no  longer,  and  since  Baron  H.  cares  so  little  for 
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Clara,  and  is  so  greatly  afraid  to  venture  aught  for 
her,  I  will  go  myself.     Be  still,  Clara ! " 

"  No,  that  I  will  not  allow,  lady  ! "  said  Baron  H., 
in  a  very  decided  tone  of  voice,  holding  Mamselle 
Greta  back,  "  for  although  I  am  no  friend  to  unneces- 
sary boasting,  I  nevertheless  do  not  shrink  from  a 
cold  bath,  least  of  all  when  taken  for  Clara ! "  And  so 
saying,  he  without  any  further  ado,  prepared  to  cross 
the  brook. 

Mamselle  Greta,  who  kept  fast  hold  of  Clara,  re- 
peated the  Baron's  expression — M  unnecessary  boast- 
ing," in  an  undertone  of  voice,  but  soon  followed  him 
with  anxiety  (which,  however,  was  not  apparent)  over 
the  planks,  which  bent  far  more  than  she  expected. 
What  at  this  moment  passed  within  her  own  breast, 
from  fear  and  regret,  we  cannot  say,  for  she  never  told 
her  feelings  on  the  subject  to  any  one.  Baron  H., 
however,  was  near  enough  to  attain  the  end  of  his 
wishes  without  any  adventure,  when  an  accident 
occurred  which  it  was  not  possible  to  foresee.  The 
memorable  bridge  consisted  of  three  planks,  of  which 
the  middle  one  evidently  was  rotten.  This,  Baron  H. 
avoided,  and  walked  stridingly  on  the  outer  planks. 
A  sort  of  gate  or  archway  being  thus  formed,  Filius 
suddenly  availed  himself  of  it,  in  order  to  surprise  his 
Pater,  and  get  hold  of  the  bonnet  before  him.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  Baron  was  not  like  the  Colossus 
of  Rhodes,  and  Filius  anything  but  agile.  The  boy 
shot  off  like  an  arrow,  but  stuck  fast  between  the  legs 
of  his  Pater,  who,  terrified  and  enraged,  raised  a  cry  of 
distress,  and  was  nigh  losing  his  balance,  but  took 
time  to  give  Filius  a  push.  At  that  instant,  Mamselle 
Greta  set  her  foot  on  the  bridge  to  come  to  his  assist" 
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ance,  but  it  broke  under  the  threefold  burden,  and 
falling  with  a  mighty  crash,  launched  Mamselle 
Greta,  Baron  H.,  and  Filiut  into  the  river,  among 
some  scores  of  ducks,  which,  with  a  dreadful  cry  and 
splashing,  struck  their  wings  about  their  faces. 

Baron  H.  sank  beneath  the  waves,  and  on  raising  his 
head  above  water  again,  he  gave  forth  so  many  wonderful 
sounds,  that  it  might  well  have  been  said  of  him,  as  of 
king  Hezekiah  :  "  Like  a  crane  or  a  swallow,  so  did 
he  chatter ;  he  did  mourn  like  a  dove."  But  when 
he  had  recovered  a  little,  he  swam  indeed  like  a  swan, 
and  forthwith  steered  his  course  to  help  his  companion 
in  misfortune.  Mamselle  Greta  had  not,  in  the  mean- 
while, lost  her  usual  presence  of  mind.  With  one 
hand  she  had  caught  hold  of  one  of  the  pieces  of  the 
sunken  bridge,  with  the  other  she  laid  hold  of  Filius  by 
the  hair, — although  with  a  very  different  purpose  from 
the  first  time, — and  succeeded  in  drawing  the  boy  up, 
whilst  she  called  to  Clara  to  remain  where  she  was,  as 
she  could  get  out  very  well  by  herself.  We  know  not, 
however,  how  she  could  have  accomplished  it  without 
the  Baron's  assistance,  who,  with  as  much  dexterity  as 
good  sense,  swam  to  a  part  of  the  brook,  where  the 
banks  being  less  steep,  presented  a  better  landing- 
place.  If  the  swimmers  had  only  had  artistical  skill 
enough  to  have  grouped  themselves  with  taste,  they 
might  have  easily  afforded  an  artist, — had  such  an  one 
been  on  the  spot, — a  delightful  treat 

Baron  H.,  with  his  good-humoured,  happy,  and 
most  expressive  countenance,  was  a  river-god  without 
his  equal ;  and  Mamselle  Greta,  with  her  fair  com- 
plexion and  her  regular  features,  a  stately  Naiad ; 
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Filius  would  have  very  well  personified  a  little  mur- 
muring brook ;  however,  they  never  thought  of  these 
representations  for  a  moment 

Baron  H.  had  laid  down  his  precious  burden  upon 
the  soft  green  grass,  where  she  was  cordially  welcomed 
by  the  pale  and  consternated  Clara.  He  himself, 
however,  having  once  got  into  a  swimming  mood,  only 
stepped  on  shore  to  take  off  his  great  coat,  and  then,  to 
the  astonishment  of  all,  plunged  into  the  water  again, 
swam  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  returned  in  triumph 
with  Clara's  bonnet,  which  he  held  up  high  in  the  air 
with  the  one  hand,  whilst  he  swam  with  the  other. 

Mamselle  Greta  fell  into  ecstacies  at  this  chivalrous 
exploit ;  her  taste  for  the  comic  found  the  highest  grati- 
fication in  this  accidental  adventure,  and  in  the  pitiable 
plight  which  they  presented.  She  was  in  the  best  pos- 
sible humour.  The  shore  re-echoed  with  incessant 
peals  of  laughter,  and  this  little  accident  only  tended, 
as  is  often  the  case  with  good  people,  to  draw  the 
bonds  of  cordial  friendship  between  them  closer 
together. 

Baron  H.  conducted  the  unlucky  party  into  a  little 
cove,  where,  sheltered  from  the  wind  by  the  high  grassy 
banks  and  elder-trees,  they  dried  themselves  a  little  in 
the  sun.  However,  that  was  not  a  place,  as  Mamselle 
Greta  observed,  where  one  could  end  one's  days. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  now  ?"  was  the  general  question. 
Their  situation  was  in  reality  a  critical  one.  Clara 
offered  to  run  to  Ramlosa  for  a  carriage.  Mamselle 
Greta  expressly  forbade  it,  for  she  was  sure — said  she 
— that  Clara  would  run  herself  into  a  consumption. 
What  then  ?  Should  they,  wet  through  as  they  were, 
retrace  their  steps  on  foot  in  this  wind  and  dust? 
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Mamselle  Greta  found  this  "drying-method"  more 
than  hazardous ;  the  company  was  in  the  greatest  per- 
plexity. We,  however,  are  not  in  the  least  so ;  for  we 
already  hear  the  distant  sound  of  horse -hoofs,  and  the 
noise  of  an  approaching  carriage.  Our  friends  also 
soon  hear  these  welcome  sounds,  and  Baron  H.  ran 
into  the  high-road  with  tremendous  shoutings  of: 
"Hallo!  ohoi!  heda!  stop!  stop!" 

The  traveller  was  no  other  personage  than  Count 
Louis  himself.  How  astonished  he  looked  ;  how  po- 
litely he  offered  his  splendid  landau;  how  the  wet 
company  and  Clara  took  up  their  quarters  in  it;  how 
ill-tempered  the  post-horses  were  at  this  unexpected 
additional  four-fold  burden;  how  the  postilion  con- 
soled himself  with  the  prospect  of  a  four-fold  Trink- 
geld* — all  this  we  beg  the  reader  to  picture  to  himself, 
ad  libitum. 

The  Countess  Natalie  just  happened  to  be  taking 
one  of  her  most  enthusiastic  singing-lessons,  and  Don 
Juan  was  transporting  her  and  Nina  with  his  wild 
ballads,  as  the  ill-fated  party  and  their  deliverer 
entered  the  room.  Great,  and  singularly  mingled  was 
the  effect  which  they  produced.  At  first,  astonishment, 
exclamations,  questions,  and  general  confusion ;  then 
general  constraint  during  Count  Louis's  introductory 
salutations.  Paleness  overspread  Nina's  countenance 
when  the  Count  approached  her  with  more  than  his 
usual  vivacity ;  a  slight  flush  tinged  the  cheeks  of  the 
Countess  as  she  presented  Don  Juan  to  the  Count ; 
the  latter  looked  quite  unconcerned,  whilst  he,  some- 
what negligently  returned  the  formal  bow  and  scruti- 
nizing glai.ce  of  the  Count 

*  Literally,  drink-money;— fee. 
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We  must  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  our  wet  friends, 
over  whom  extraordinary  fatalities  are  yet  impending. 
As  to  the  particulars  of  their  getting  dried,  taking 
elder-tea,  and  going  early  to  bed ;  and  how  Films,  in 
spite  of  all  these  excellent  antidotes,  took  a  violent 
cold,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  passing  over  in  silence. 
On  the  contrary,  we  must  mention  that  Mamselle 
Greta  a  day  after  the  water-trial,  which,  upon  the 
whole,  had  only  produced  a  doubtful  result — received 
an  invitation  from  her  aunt  the  Dowager  Countess 
Nordstern,  to  spend  a  day  6r  two  with  her  at  her  estate, 
situated  ahout  a  mile*  from  Ramlosa.  The  note  of 
invitation  contained  also  the  inquiry :  whether  Mam- 
selle Greta  would  wish  to  be  received  in  an  agreeable 
or  disagreeable  manner? — to  which  Mamselle  Greta 
immediately  replied  :  "  In  a  disagreeable.'1 

I  am  sorry  I  have  not  time  to  make  my  reader  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  Countess  Nordstern; 
for  I  am  convinced — be  he  never  so  anti-aristocratically 
minded — he  would  derive  great  pleasure  from  it.  An 
old  lady  of  higher  breeding  was  not  to  be  met  with  in 
Sweden,  although  I  know  many  who  are  equal  to  her; 
— and  by  this  I  mean  that  she  was  not  only  distin- 
guished by  birth,  agreeable  manners,  good  sense,  and 
that  je  ne  sais  quoi,  which  makes  people  the  opposite  of 
all  tbat  is  rude,  disagreeable,  and  vulgar, — but  she  was 
still  more  distinguished  for  magnanimity,  *  goodness 
of  heart,  and  purity  of  manners.  What  a  pattern  of 
amiability  1  To  have  seen  and  known  her  is  one  of  the 
most  refreshing  recollections  of  my  life.  She  was  ami- 
able alike  to  high  and  low, — I  use  this  expression  in 
the  common  acception,  although  the  Countess  Nord- 
*  A  Swedish  mile,  about  six  English. 
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stern  never  denoted  people  after  their  rank  and  cir- 
cumstances by  any  such  terms, — amiable  towards  old 
and  young,  and  especially  attractive  to  the  latter  by 
her  ready  participation  in  all  sorts  of  amusements  and 
merry-makings,  and  by  her  ingenuity  in  inventing 
them,  and  her  benevolent  interest,  and — what  shall  I 
call  it  1 — her  kind  anxiety  for  the  enjoyment  of  others, 
which  ever  made  her  so  ready  and  willing  to  serve 
thera  with  everything  she  possessed,  and  caused  her  to 
diffuse  life  and  gaiety  around  her.  She  was  also  rich, 
and  therefore  in  a  condition  to  gratify  her  wishes,  and 
to  collect  around  her  all  that  could  contribute  to  her 
happiness.  I  see,  my  reader,  that  you  fancy  her  already 
surrounded  by  artists,  works  of  art,  a  brilliant  circle  of 
young  people,  and  every  object  of  luxury.  No,  no, 
dear  reader,  picture  to  yourself  the  very  reverse.  All 
that  was  ugly  and  poor — all  that  was  neglected,  des- 
pised, forgotten  .... 

0  ye  genii,  zephyrs,  graces,  amours !  If  you  had 
but  seen  the  seven  ugly  young  ladies  and  the  three  in- 
firm widows,  all  defenceless  and  neglected, — which  the 
Countess  had  assembled  around  her,  I  think  you  would 
have  fled,  fled  for  fright  and  horror  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Harmony  and  Christian  love,  however,  adopted 
a  very  opposite  conduct ;  they  felt  themselves  com- 
fortable and  happy  in  this  select  circle;  and  the 
ten  planets,  like  the  heavenly  bodies,  circled  in  order 
and  brightness  round  their  sun — the  angel-like,  happy 
Countess.  She  was  ever  glad  of  the  visits  of  strangers, 
and  strangers  also  gladly  came  into  this  circle  of  un- 
common ugliness  and  uncommon  comfort 

Mamselle  Greta  anticipated  this  visit  with  delight, 
and  set  out  with  Clara  on  the  day  appointed  in  the  best 
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humour  in  the  world.  Several  unforeseen  hinderances, 
however,  prevented  them  from  setting  out  till  the  after- 
noon ;  and  she  felt — as  we  do— a  little  vexed  that  the 
refreshments  the  Countess  had  prepared  should  be 
obliged  to  wait  for  her  in  vain.  Baron  H.  himself 
played  the  part  of  coachman  on  this  occasion,  and  drove 
the  two  ladies  with  great  skill,  singing  now  and  then  a 
little  ballad  as  he  sat  on  the  box — but  so  unskilfully— 
as  to  somewhat  annoy  Mamselle  Greta.  Baron  H., 
however,  had  the  weakness  to  be  pleased  at  his  own 
bad  singing. 

The  journey  was  happily  and  quickly  performed; 
they  arrived  and  alighted  from  the  carriage.  In  the 
magnificent  hall,  Mamselle  Greta  was  received  by  the 
Nine  Muses,  who,  with  Medusa-faces  and  Medusa 
head-gear,  stood  between  the  Corinthian  pillars  and 
played  with  tongs  and  fire-shovels  upon  copper  pans 
and  kettles,  singing  the  while  a  chorus  to  it, — which 
we  no  longer  recollect ;  suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that 
the  poesy  and  song  were  quite  worthy  of  the  instru- 
ments. 

Mamselle  Greta  considered  the  music  sufficiently 
"  disagreeable,"  but  looked  upon  the  joke  itself  as 
somewhat  flat,  wanting  both  novelty  and  charm. 
She  wondered  within  herself,  that  her  sage  aunt  could 
have  hit  upon  such  a  poor  idea,  and  pitied  the  old 
lady's  declining  powers  of  mind. 

The  hostess,  in  the  mean  time,  was  so  rejoiced]  to 
see  her,  so  amiable  and  agreeable  to  all  her  guests, 
and  seemed  so  indescribably  delighted  with  her  display 
of  grotesque  ingenuity,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  be 
influenced  by  the  same  spirit  of  mirth  and  cordiality. 
Several  guests  from  the  neighbouring  estates,  young 
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and  old,  were  present,  and  added  to  the  animation  of 
the  social  circle.  The  evening  waa  spent  in  relating 
ghost-stories, — the  most  horrible  they  could  possibly 
think  of.  The  Countess  herself  gave  an  emphatic  de- 
scription of  the  ghosts  which  from  time  to  time 
haunted  her  mansion.  The  history  of  a  beautiful  girl, 
who,  two  hundred  years  ago,  was,  in  the  night  time, 
secretly  married  there  to  the  lord  of  the  castle,  and 
then  murdered  by  her  ambitious  and  revengeful 
mother,  made  an  awful  impression  upon  all,  especially 
when  they  were  told  that  the  midnight  marriage  scene 
was  sometimes  repeated,  and  even  seen  to  this  day  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  castle.  "  It  seems,"  said  the 
Countess,  "  as  if  the  lovers  wished  to  -show  their  defi- 
ance, even  upon  earth,  of  the  horrible  deed  which 
separated  them  from  each  other." 

Baron  H.  declared  that  he  always  had  a  great  wish  to 
see  a  ghost,  and  should  have  no  objection  that  very 
night  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  one. 
Mamselle  Greta  was  silent. 

At  supper,  the  farce  was  continued;  and  when 
Mamselle  Greta,  who  had  brought  an  excellent  appe- 
tite with  her,  met  with  a  variety  of  dishes,  which  in 
fact  were  no  dishes  at  all,  her  laughing  mood  gradually 
subsided,  and  when  the  egg  upon  which  she  hit  as 
hard  as  she  could,  gave  every  proof  of  its  being  a  mar- 
ble one,  her  laughing  mood  was  quite  at  an  end,  and 
she  assumed  a  serious  countenance.  It  wus  evident  to 
all  that  she  was  vexed. 

Clara  and  Baron  H.,  on  the  contrary,  continued  in 
the  best  of  humours,  and  made  a  thousand  jokes  on 
the  extraordinary  dishes,  which  seemed  only  to  put 
Mamselle  Greta  into  a  more  serious  mood,  whilst  the 

v.     VOL.  i. 
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hostess  and  the  Nine  Muses  kept  up  a  continued  peal  of 
laughter. 

Mamselle  Greta,  however,  was  yet  more  severely  tried 
when,  on  getting  into  bed,  she  set  her  foot  upon  three 
real  eggs,  which  were  hidden  between  the  sheets,  and 
produced  a  dish  of  poached  eggs,  of  tbe  least  agreeable 
kind.  Mamselle  Greta  now  became  seriously  angry, 
and  poured  forth  a  violent  philippic  on  such  "old 
fashioned  stupidities"  the  author  of  which  she  was 
determined  to  find  out  and  call  to  account,  as  it  was 
not  possible  for  her  to  think  that  her  aunt  could  have 
been  guilty  of  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  Baron  H.  had  to  battle  with 
three  great  lobsters  and  two  crabs,  which  had  made  his 
bed  their  domicile,  and  pinched  his  hands  and  feet, 
whilst  he  cursed  and  called  them  "canaille"  After 
he  had  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  them  into  his 
pocket-handkerchief,  his  first  thought  of  revenge  was 
to  throw  them  into  the  court.  On  his  opening  the 
window,  however,  a  gentle  breeze  passed,  as  it  were, 
into  his  very  heart,  and  dispelled  his  grudge  against 
the  ugly,  but  innocent  creatures ;  and  it  grieved  him 
to  think  that  they  should  die  in  the  sand  this  warm 
summer  night,  whilst  he  himself  was  sleeping  upon  a 
soft  couch.  Softly  he  shut  the  window,  and  as  quietly 
as  if  he  were  committing  a  deed  of  darkness,  stole 
down  stairs  into  the  garden.  Here  he  suddenly  stopped 
beside  a  brook  with  his  bundle  in  his  hand,  whose  oc- 
cupants, little  anticipating  that  the  moment  of  deli- 
verance was  at  hand,  were  in  violent  commotion ;  for 
the  traditions  of  their  race  had  from  time  immemorial 
connected  the  notion  of  man's  hand  with  the  hand  of 
-an  executioner.     It  was  not  without  feelings  of  satis- 
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faction  that  the  Baron  heard  hii  bed-fellows  fall 
splashing  into  the  water,  and  when  he  saw  the  gentle 
moon  reflecting  herself  in  the  subsiding  wave,  it 
seemed  to  him  as  if  he  saw  the  picture  of  a  good 
mother  tenderly  watching  over  her  children.  And  the 
pious  wish  of  his  excellent  heart  was,  that  peace 
might  reign  upon  earth,  and  not  even  a  worm  be  tor- 
mented. 

Astonishing!  Did  an  angel  hear  his  half-audibly 
expressed  prayer  and  bear  it  to  the  great  Father  of  all  t 
For  at  that  very  moment  a  veiled  female  figure  made  her 
appearance  among  the  trees,  and  quickly  vanished. 
Baron  H.,  wishing  to  observe  her  more  closely,  followed 
her  steps ;  saw  her  for  a  moment  faintly  before  him ; 
lost  sight  of  her  the  next ;  fell  into  a  morass,  almost 
upon  his  nose,  and  then  resolved  to  return  to  his 
chamber  at  once.  Arrived  there,  he  found  himself 
somewhat  heated,  and  less  disposed  for  sleep  than  ever. 
Baron  H.  liked  the  moonlight  better  out  of  doors  than 
iojthe  house.  He  therefore  closed  his  window-shutters 
and  lighted  a  candle.  Baron  H.  was — in  my  opinion 
— one  of  those  amiable  characters  who  feel  great  need 
of  society,  and  who  do  not  like  to  be  alone.  His  ex- 
cellent and  happy  temperament  required  friends  with 
-  whom  he  could  communicate,  and  who  on  their  part 
would  sympathise  with  him ;  hence  he  preferred  a 
confidential  evening  converse  between  good  friends  to 
comfortable  sleep.  More  lively  than  ever  he  felt  the 
want  of  companionship  this  evening.  He  missed  his 
Filius  who  remained  behind  under  the  protection  of 
the  Countess.  Mamselle  Greta's  want  of  good  humour 
had  depressed  him.  He  would  have  given  anything 
for  an  hour's  chat  with  her  just  then,  and  to  have  heard 
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her  laugh  again  in  her  usual  hearty  way,  which,  as  well 
as  the  sight  of  her  white  teeth,  always  did  him  good ; 
be  would  have  felt  himself  happy  if,  for  one  minute 
only,  he  could  have  gazed  on  Clara's  serene  and  lovely 
countenance.  At  the  thought  of  the  utter  impossibility 
of  all  this  at  the  present  time,  two  deep  sighs  escaped 
him.  A  singular  echo  answered  them  immediately 
behind  him.  He  quickly  turned  himself  round,  but  all 
was  still  and  vacant  in  the  room.  He  thought  this 
somewhat  strange,  though  not  altogether  disagreeable 
because  there  was  something  sociable  in  it.  He  began 
to  repeat  his  sighs,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  coughed, 
he  sneezed, — in  vain !  All  remained  silent.  Baron 
H.  grew  tired,  and  a  little  out  of  temper.  In  this 
state  of  ill-humour  he  extinguished  the  light  and  went 
to  bed. 

Of  all  tetea-tetes  none  perhaps  would  be  so  interest- 
ing, none  afford  so  much  variety  to  a  listener  as  that 
between  a  man  and  his  pillow.  To  it  he  confides  bis 
inmost  thoughts,  his  most  secret  wishes,  his  untold 
love,  his  hidden  follies.  Happy  he,  whose  last  thought 
is  of  a  beloved  friend  on  whose  faithful  breast  he  may 
sweetly  repose ;  happy  he  whose  last  waking  thought 
raises  itself  to  the  worship)  of  God, — for  he  rests 
safely  under  the  shadow  of  the  Most  High. 

We  need  not  fear  to  disclose  to  the  reader  the  Baron's 
thoughts  during  his  tete-a-tete  with  the  pillow : — they 
were  worthy  of  a  good  man.  After  they  had  mounted 
up  to  heaven  they  returned  again  to  earth,  in  order  to 
seek  the  best  society,  (N.B. — If  good  it  really  is),  and 
to  wish  for  what  he  had  in  fact  long  since  sought  and 
wished — a  wife.  Baron  H.'s  imagination  was  so  ab- 
sorbed with  such  thoughts,  that  he  fancied  her  so 
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vividly  standing  before  him  as  to  be  incapable  of  sup- 
pressing a  deep  sigh,  and  of  exclaiming:  "Ah  I  my 
beloved,  beloved  G  .  .  .  . !" 

He  was,  however,  suddenly  interrupted  by  an  un- 
earthly voice,  which  exclaimed :  "  Gustav  H.  I  Gustav 
H. !  Gustav  H.  1" 

"  What  is  your  pleasure  ?"  inquired  Baron  H., 
raising  his  head  somewhat  alarmed. 

"  Come  and  see,"  answered  the  voice. 

A  slight  shudder  ran  through  the  Baron  as,  by  the 
light  of  the  moon  which  shone  through  a  slight  opening 
of  the  shutters,  he  beheld  a  few  steps  from  his  bed, 
a  white  veiled  female  figure.  Fear,  however,  was  not 
one  of  the  Baron's  failings,  and  a  ghost  in  female  form, 
was  not  an  object  of  terror  to  him.  He  bethought  him- 
self for  a  moment,  and  when  the  ghost  once  more  slowly 
repeated  the  words :  "  Come  and  see  1  Follow  me  I" 
he  replied  resolutely :  "  I  shall  have  the  honour  of 
doing  so  I" 

Quickly  he  sprang  out  of  bed,  dressed  himself  in  a 
moment,  and  followed  his  guide,  who  silently  and 
spectre-like  moved  on  before  him  through  desolate 
chambers  and  long  corridors.  Baron  H.  began  to 
think  the  ramble  somewhat  long,  and  found  it  neces- 
sary to  enquire  rather  boldly,  but  politely,  respecting 
the  final  object  of  the  promenade. 

To  these  inquiries  the  spirit  replied  with  a  deep, 
low  voice :  "  Be  not  afraid  I    Ask  no  questions  1" 

We  must  now  leave  the  wanderers  for  a  moment, 
and  peep  into  Mamselle  Greta's  room. 

We  lett  her  in  a  state  of  great  displeasure.  It 
generally  happened  on  such  an  occasion,  that  she 
made  use  of  expressions  at  which  she  herself  waa 
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obliged  to"  laugh ;  it  is,  however,  a  well-known  fact, 
that  laughter  and  ill-humour  are  sworn  foes ;  and 
whenever  the  former  took  hold  of  Mamselle  Greta  the 
latter  quickly  fled  away.  So  it  happened  at  this  time ; 
and  tolerably  reconciled  to  the  world  and  its  stupidities 
by  her  own  witty  sallies,  Mamselle  Greta  went  to  bed, 
in  the  hope  of  forgetting  in  a  good  sound  sleep  the  bad 
supper, — the  marble  eggs,  and  the  other  eggs,  etc. 
Clara,  whose  bed  stood  opposite  to  hers  on  the  other 
side  of  the  chamber,  was  already  fast  asleep,  when 
Mamselle  Greta  closed  her  eyes.  Quickly,  however, 
did  she  open  them  again ;  for  a  dull  noise,  as  of  some 
person  sweeping  or  brushing  and  softly  groping  about 
her  bed,  struck  her  ear.  An  alarm-drum  would  have 
frightened  Mamselle  Greta  far  less.  Quickly  she 
started  up, — the  noise  continued ; — Mamselle  Greta 
grew  warm. 

"  Clara  1 "  exclaimed  she  with  a  smothered  voice, 
"  Clara,  do  you  hear  anything  ?  " 

But  Clara  heard  nothing ;  she  was  in  a  deep,  sound 
sleep,  which  her  heavy  breathing  clearly  proved. 
Mamselle  Greta  was  courageous  as  far  as  men 
and  animals  were  concerned;  real  danger  had  ever 
found  her  bold  and  resolute ;  the  most  trying  moments 
of  social  life  had  never  awakened  a  feeling  of  pusilla- 
nimity in  her ; — but  night — darkness — silence — space, 
and  its  invisible  objects  of  terror,  all  these — we  are 
constrained  to  confess — had  the  power  of  making 
Mamselle  Greta  almost  a  coward.  But  she  experi- 
enced more  vexation  than  fear  during  this  singular 
noise,  and  said  to  herself:  "  An  accursed  old  nest !  to 
be  sweeping  at  this  time  of  night !  It  is  abomi- 
nable !    I'll  never  come  here  again ! " 
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Scarcely  had  she  uttered  these  words,  when  a  noise 
in  one  corner  of  the  room  attracted  her  eyes  thither. 
0  horror!  Mamselle  Greta  saw  three  little  black 
figures,  one  after  another,  ascend  from  beneath  the 
floor.  The  perspiration  stood  on  her  face,  as  if  she 
had  been  in  a  hot  bath.  "  Clara  1 "  cried  she,  with  an 
almost  stifled  voice,  but  Clara  slept  on.  The  little 
black  figures  began  to  bow  and  to  salute  her,  skipping 
up  to  her  bed-side. 

"  Good  day !  good  day !  good  day !  "  repeated  the 
little  black  imps,  with  hoarse  yelping  voices,  amidst 
profound  and  almost  somerset- like  bows. 

Quite  out  of  breath,  and  too  much  frightened  to  be 
uncivil,  Mamselle  Greta  replied:  "Good  day!  good 
day,  good  folks  !  that  is  to  say — good  night  1  adieu ! 
Clara ! " 

Clara  was  fast  asleep ;  nor  would  anything  seem- 
ingly rouse  her.  Mamselle  Greta,  ready  to  despair, 
violently  rang  the  bell.  The  black  Kobolda  then 
skipped  about  again,  bowed,  and  whispered :  "  All  is 
ready  1     Follow  us  I" 

"No,  I  thank  you!"  replied  Mamselle  Greta;  "I 
have  no  time ! — not  just  now ! — I  shall  come  to-mor- 
row! ...  .     Adieu!  adieu!" 

"You  must  follow  us!  "  now  bawled  and  grumbled 
the  little  imps,  and  kept  advancing  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  bed. 

"  What  do  you  want !  Go  away !  In  the  name  of 
heaven  be  off  with  you  ! "  exclaimed  Mamselle  Greta, 
terrified  and  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch. 

The  little  black  imps  now  stood  by  the  bed,  and 
made  an  attempt  to  lift  and  carry  it  away; 

Let  extremes  se  tottchent.    Terror  has  probably  more 
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than  once  produced  acts  of  heroism.  Pity,  that  great 
generals  have  not  left  us  their  confessions!  Their 
first  battles  would  doubtless  have  exhibited  to  us  many 
strange  things.  Desperation  is  the  mother  of  a  mon- 
strous courage. 

Mamselle  Greta  gave  a  proof  of  this.  Exasperated^ 
the  extreme,  and  enraged  as  much  as  terrified,  her 
benumbed  energies  suddenly  awoke.  In  the  necessity 
for  self-preservation,  she  felt  about  for  some  wea- 
pon of  defence,  and  caught  hold  of  the  long  handle 
of  a  massive  warming-pan.  Woe  to  the  black  gentry  I 
Such  sturdy  blows  on  the  head  have  very  likely  never 
before  been  administered ;  nor  did  ever  ghosts  scream 
out  so  dolefully,  and  vanish  so  hastily  before  a  copper 
weapon.  Mamselle  Greta  pursued  them,  and  struck 
about  her  right  and  left  with  blind  fury.  Quickly  the 
black  gentry  collected  themselves  in  the  corner  from 
whence  they  had  ascended,  and  began  to  sink  down 
into  the  earth.  Even  here  Mamselle  Greta  followed 
them  with  blows,  amidst  which  they  tumbled  down 
with  a  screaming  noise,  that  was  anything  but  un- 
earthly. Mamselle  Greta,  in  her  zeal,  would  certainly 
have  pursued  them  into  the  regions  of  Pluto,  had  not 
her  footsteps  been  suddenly  arrested  by  discovering 
that  the  place  where  they  descended  was  nothing 
more  than  a  trap-door  into  the  kitchen,  and  that  the 
narrow  steep  steps  down  which  they  had  tumbled  was 
far  from  uninviting.  Besides  which,  instead  of  brim- 
stone and  flames  of  fire,  there  arose  so  strong  a  smell 
of  potatoes  and  savoury  meats,  that  Mamselle  Greta 
thought  no  more  of  ghosts  and  demons.  Her  ideas 
*— k  a  different  turn,  and  she  pulled  the  bell  so  vio- 
that  the  cord  gave  way.     This,  as  well  [as  the 
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profound  silence  which,  in  spite  of  all  her  ringing, 
reigned  in  the  house,  only  increased  the  agitation  of 
her  mind.  With  the  warming-pan  over  her  shoulder, 
she  went  to  Clara's  bed,  shook  her  violently  by  the 
arm,  and  exclaimed :  "  Clara,  are  you  dead  ?  are  you 
bewitched?  are  you  going  to  sleep  till  the  day  of 
judgment  ?  Clara,  wake  up !  Well,  thank  heaven,  at 
last!  Get  up,  I  entreat  you,  and  dress  yourself 
quickly !     Ask  no  questions,  but  be  quick !" 

Clara  quietly  obeyed  the  wish  of  her  friend,  and 
Mamselle  Greta,  whilst  dressing  herself,  answered 
Clara's  questions  only  by  incoherent  expressions,  such 
as:— 

"  What  stupidities  I  1  shall  soon  put  an  end  to  this, 
I'll  warrant  you  I  I'll  take  care  that  they  don't  play 
me  such  stupid  tricks  again  at  night  I  I'll  teach 
them  I  .  .  .  ." 

The  two  friends  were  soon  dressed.  They  walked 
out  of  the  room ;  Mamselle  Greta  was  ready  to  rouse 
the  whole  house,  and  to  give  every  ghost  she  might 
meet  with  a  hearty  welcome  and  reception  with  her 
warming-pan. 

0  Fate  I  how  remarkable  are  thy  appointments  ; 
how  marvellous  thy  ways  I  In  thy  midnight  blind-man's 
buff  one  is  thrown  blindfolded  between  friend  and  foe, 
without  recognising  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  one 
walks  and  stands,  and  stumbles  blindly  about,  and  falls 
at  length  out  of  one  danger  into  another, — from  Scylla 
to  Charybdis — 

"  Witness,  (Edipus,  and— as  follows :" 

Scarcely  had  -Mamselle  Greta  and  Clara  entered 
the  long,  dark  corridor  leading  from  their  chamber, 
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when  a  white  apparition  moved  towards  them.  Mam- 
selle  Greta  raised  her  fearful  weapon.  With  a  shout 
of  terror  the  apparition  fled ;  but  now — O  horrible  !— 
a  dark,  gigantic  mass  stood  before  them,  which  seemed 
to  occupy  the  whole  corridor,  and  barred  the  way 
against  the  wanderers.  Mam  selle  Greta  thought  of 
the  Minotaur,  and  down  fell  the  elevated  weapon 
heavily  upon  the  monster.  A  low,  dull  echo  followed, 
and,  "  What  the  deuce  is  it  that  is  mauling  me  so  ?  I" 
was  uttered  in  a  deep,  bass  voice  by  the  terrible  one. 

Mamselle  Greta  shuddered ;  and  in  the  same  moment 
she  felt  herself  disarmed  and  taken  captive.  A  power- 
ful hand  grasped  her  arm,  and  the  same  voice  said, 
threateningly : 

"  Hear,  my  good  friend !  This  is  going  beyond  a 
joke!  Ghosts  which  aim  such  murderous  blows  with, 
heaven' knows  what  sort  of  weapon,  must  expect  to  be 
handled  like  captives  of  war!  —  Allans!  march  to 
trial!" 

Mamselle  Greta  was  silent,  perhaps  intentionally,  in 
order  to  give  the  affair  more  eclat ;  but  Clara,  quite 
beside  herself,  exclaimed : 

"  Baron  H. !  Baron  H. !  it  is  Mamselle  Greta ! . . ." 

"Mamselle  Greta!"  repeated  the  Baron,  with  in- 
expressible astonishment,  as  he  slowly  let  go  the  arm 
which  he  grasped ;  "  my  gracious  lady  ....  I  must 
say  ....  hm  ....  my  stomach  ....  I  confess, 
that  I  never  could  have  supposed  that  you  had  any 
murderous  intentions  against  me.  And  Clara 
but  how,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  came  you  to  .  .  <  • 
do  explain  to  me  !  ....  I  confess,  my  lady  .  .  .  ." 

"  Let  us  wait  a  little  with  our  confessions  and  ex- 
planations, Baron!"  said  Mamselle  Greta,  vehemently; 
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"  and  if  you  really  are  Baron  H.,  and  not  a  ghost,  lead 
us  to  the  light  and  to  human  beings,  or  bring  light  and 
human  beings  to  us,  if  such  there  be  in  this  bewitched 
house  1" 

"A  ghost?"  repeated  the  Baron,  somewhat  provoked — 
"  a  ghost  ? — I  wish  I  had  been  one  just  now ;  for  then  I 
might  have  escaped  being  bruised  with  that  accursed 
thing !  What  ?  what  ?  Why,  I  really  believe  it  is  a  warm- 
ing-pan !  Positively,  a  warming-pan !  Who,  in  the  name 
of  heaven,  I  should  like  to  know,  would  ever  have 
thought  of  attacking  people  with  a  warming-pan  . . ." 

Maraselle  Greta's  disposition  to  laugh  almost  over- 
came her  at  this  soliloquy  of  the  Baron  ;  but  her 
vexation  at  the  adventures  of  the  night,  as  well  as  a 
sort  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  side  scenes,  made  her 
repress  her  gaiety,  and  say  seriously : 

"  I  entreat  you,  Baron,  let  us  for  the  present  forget 
all  this,  and  only  bring  us  in  sight  of  some  human 
beings.  I  shall  be  quite  ill  if  I  stand  here  much 
longer. 

At  the  same  instant,  a  door  slowly  opened  at  the  far 
end  of  the  corridor,  and  a  stream  of  bluish  light  gently 
moved  along  to  the  very  feet  of  our  friends.  Inde- 
scribably sweet  music  was  heard,  and  seemed  to  proceed 
from  the  same  quarter.  Lovely  voices,  accompanied 
by  the  softened  sounds  of  a  beautiful  organ,  were  sing- 
ing a  solemn  anthem.  Astonishment,  mingled  with 
pleasure  seized  upon  the  trio. 

"  If  this  be  the  performance  of  a  hobgoblin,"  said 
Mamselle  Greta,  "  it  is  at  all  events  an  agreeable  one ; 
let  us  go  a  little  nearer  I" 

Baron  H.  was  immediately  as  polite  as  usual,  offered 
his  arm  to  the  ladies,  and  conducted  them  towards  the 
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place  whence  the  light  and  music  proceeded.  At  the 
end  of  the  corridor  they  suddenly  found  themselves  in 
a  little  trellised  lodge,  from  which  they  witnessed  with 
surprise  the  following  scene : 

They  saw  a  large  vaulted  chapel  beautifully,  but 
dimly  lighted  up  by  a  few  lamps,  which  cast  their  dim 
reflection  on  the  walls,  which  were  hung  with  scarlet 
drapery;  between  the  folds  of  which  gleamed  forth 
old  arms,  and  ancient  pictures,  representing  scenes  from 
the  sufferings  of  Christ.  The  seats  in  the  chapel  be- 
neath were  empty ;  but  before  the  altar,  which  was 
lighted  up  with  two  high  silver  candelabra,  stood  a 
venerable  priest  in  an  old-fashioned  surplice.  He  was 
so  immovable  that  he  resembled  a  statue  rather  than 
a  living  being.  The  tones  of  the  organ  were  subdued; 
and  the  invisible  singers  poured  forth  their  solemn, 
harmonious  Gloria  ! 

The  whole  scene  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  yet 
unearthly ;  it  was  like  a  ghostly  worship.  Presently 
it  became  more  animated,  without,  however,  losing 
any  of  its  supernatural  character.  Softly,  silently, 
and  spectre-like,  a  singular  procession  entered  the 
church.  Pale  and  beautiful,  in  the  graceful  costume 
of  noble  ladies  of  the  sixteenth  century,  floated  in  a 
maiden,  accompanied  by  a  painted  and  stately  dame, 
such  as  we  see  in  old  family  pictures  of  that  time. 
These  were  followed  by  two  elegantly  dressed  bride- 
maids.  Then  stepped  forward  two  stately  knights,  the 
one  older  than  the  other,  both  of  them  in  splendid 
festive  attire.  Behind  them  came  two  pretty  pages. 
The  young  knight  and  the  young  maiden  immediately 
separated  from  the  rest,  and  stood  before  the  altar; 
whilst  the  others  formed  a  semi-circle  round  them  I 
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but  all  so  noiselessly,  so  slowly,  and  with  that  ghastly 
gravity  upon  their  countenances,  which  one  might 
expect  those  to  have  who  made  acquaintance  with  the 
grave.  But  in  the  eyes  of  the  bridegroom  that  flame 
was  still  burning,  which  death  cannot  extinguish,  nor 
the  grave  make  cold.  As  the  lovers  stood  before  the 
altar,  the  priestly  statue  suddenly  became  animated, 
and  when  the  singers  ceased,  he  performed  the  marriage 
ceremony  with  a  deep  solemn  voice.  With  almost 
breathless  attention,  Mamselle  Greta  listened,  in  hope 
of  catching  the  names  of  the  bridal  pair,  but  in  vain  j 
they  were  pronounced  so  low  as  not  to  reach  her  ear. 
Nevertheless,  it  seemed  that  their  features,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  bridal  train,  were  not  unknown  to  her. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  the  harmonious 
chanting  again  began.  Baron  H.  and  Clara, — both 
real  lovers  of  music— were  transported  to  the  third 
heaven.  Mamselle  Greta  also  was  deeply  affected, 
and  moreover  riveted  to  the  spot  by  that  beautiful 
antique  spectacle,  which  to  her  lost  more  and  more  of 
its  ghost- like  appearance.  All  the  three  were  so 
engrossed^  with  what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  that 
they  never  thought  for  a  moment  of  explaining  to 
each  other  the  scene  in  the  corridor.  But  now  the 
procession  left  the  church  as  silently  and  slowly  as  it 
had  entered;  the  music  died  away  in  a  melodious 
strain.  Soon  all  was  still  and  desolate ; — the  glimmer- 
ing lamps  also  seemed  to  grow  pale  A  feeling  of  awe 
passed  over  Mamselle  Greta. 

"  Do  not  let  us  stay  here,  Baron,"  said  she,  "  till 
the  lights  go  out  I  don't  think  it  would  be  very 
pleasant  to  be  left  sitting  here  in  darkness,  among 
these  old  knights  .  .  .  ." 
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"  Have  we  not  weapons  with  us  ! "  said  Baron  H. 
laconically,  and  lifted  up  the  warming-pan,  which  he 
had  held  between  his  knees. 

"  My  dearest  Baron,"  said  Mamselle  Greta,  sweetly 
turning  towards  him  her  charming,  cheerful  counte- 
nance, "  I  must  .  .  .  ." 

But  Mamselle  Greta  was  obliged  to  break  off  ab- 
ruptly, for  dancing-music  suddenly  caught  her  ear. 

'*  Zounds ! "  cried  Baron  H.  sharply,  and  tried  to 
open  the  door  of  the  corridor,  but  it  was  locked ;— vain 
attempt, — it  would  not  open. 

"  I  do  not  see,"  said  Mamselle  Greta  calmly,  "  why 
we  should  make  such  violent  assaults  on  that  door, — 
here  is  another."  As  she  said  so,  a  door,  which  bad 
hitherto  been  concealed  with  a  red  silk  curtain, 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  her  hand. 

Our  friends  saw  themselves  suddenly  transported 
into  a  brilliantly  illuminated  saloon.  At  the  far  end 
of  which  sat  the  bridal  pair,  under  a  canopy  of 
crimson  velvet ;  round  about,  in  the  form  of  a  half- 
circle,  sat  the  other  part  of  the  nuptial  train,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  a  group  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men in  light  and  glittering  dresses  were  performing 
the  torch-dance, — not  of  that  degenerate  kind,  how- 
ever, over  which  one  sometimes  yawns  at  the  palace  at 
Stockholm,  but  the  genuine  primeval  dance,  as  inspired 
by  the  worship  of  Siva ;  it  originated  in  the  Indian 
sacrificial  nights,  full  of  fire,  gracefulness,  and  variety.* 

In  the  less  illuminated  part  of  the  room  in  which 
our  friends  found  themselves,  stood  three  arm  chairs. 

*  Should  any  of  the  learned  wish  to  dispute  with  us,  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  the  torch-dance,  we  shall  answer— never  a  word. 
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Upon  these  they  seated  themselves,  contemplating  the 
splendid  spectacle,  Mamselle  Greta  soon  discovered 
among  the  torch-dancers  several  of  the  Nine  Muses, 
with  whose  talent  for  singing  she  had  already  become 
acquainted.  It  seemed  also  to  her  as  if  she  recognised 
her  aunt  in  the  gaily  dressed  old  lady,  who  conducted 
the  bride  to  the  altar  ;  and  'soon  she  no  longer 
cherished  any^doubt  as  to  the  company  in  which  she 
was. 

Baron  H.,  in  the  mean'time,  felt  as  if  electrified  by 
the  dance, — he  had  been  a  good  dancer  in  his  youth, — 
hence  he  soon  understood  the  figures  of  the  torch- 
dance,  and  an  indescribable  desire  arose  in  him  to  take 
a  part  in  it.  His  feet  moved  involuntarily;  he  bowed 
and  raised  his  head ;  he  "joined  in  the  singing.  A 
confusion  arose  in  the  dance,  nobody  knowing  which 
side  to  take.  One  of  the  gentlemen  quite  forgot  the 
figure,  and  not  knowing  what  to  do,  remained  stand- 
ing, with  the  torch  in  his  hand.  Baron  H.  observing 
tins,  could  no  longer  restrain  himself; — lie  jumped 
up,  snatched  the  torch  out  of  the  hand  of  the  aston- 
ished cavalier,  and  began  the  dance  himself,  whilst 
with  great  zeal  and  comic  gravity,  he  pointed  out  the 
proper  figure  to  each  one,  and  thus  restored  general 
order.  But  it  came  to  nothing ;  for  soon  afterwards, 
surprise  and  inexpressible  laughter  prevented  both 
order  and  attention.  It  was  soon  Baron  H.'s  turn  to 
be  astonished  as  he  suddenly  beheld  Mamselle  Greta 
with  a  torch  in  her  hand  dancing  as  his  partner.  Whilst 
mutually  giving  additional  light  to  their  negligent 
costume,  which  formed  so  geat  a  contrast  to  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  company,  they  were  seized  by  an  in- 
describable fit  of  merriment.    The  hearty  and  immo- 
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derate  laughter  around  them  enlivened  them  still  more. 
They  were  frantic  with  a  rage  for  dancing  ;  they  whirled 
about ;  they  made  chains ;  they  skipped, — they  stooped, 
— they  bowed.  The  rest  of  the  dancers  joined  them  ; 
the  dance  grows  more  and  more  lively  ;  more  and  more 
improvised  and  extravagant.  The  bride  and  bride- 
groom stood  up  to  dance.  Old  and  young  rose  up 
and  danced; — all  danced,  laughed,  and  waved  their 
torches.  It  was  a  scene  of  delight,  of  rapture,  of  con- 
fusion, and  giddiness.  The  music  caught  the  same 
enchantment,  and  played  as  if  in  frenzy ;  Oberon  was 
blowing  his  horn. 

Clara  was  the  only  person  who  did  not  share  the 
universal  joy.  Not  accustomed  to  worldly  society,  un- 
acquainted with  the  ease  with  which  those  habituated 
to  it  participate  in  its  movements,  and  often  feeling 
themselves  secure  in  the  circle  of  their  acquaintance 
— breaking  the  fetters  of  convenience,  create  a  new 
nature  in  the  world  of  over  refinement  by  the  most 
original  ideas, — she  could  not  comprehend  the  danc- 
ing-rage and  the  droll  gravity  of  her  friends;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  the  pacifying  words  which  Mam  • 
selle  Greta  had  whispered  to  her  at  the  moment  she 
arose  to  join  the  dancing-party,  she  was  so  oppressed, 
so  excited  by  that  singular  scene,  that  tears  gushed 
from  her  eyes.  The  scenes  of  the  night  passed  con- 
fusedly and  with  an  inward  shuddering  through  her 
mind ;  she  could  not  comprehend  them  ;  she  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  the  world  and  the  people  around 
her.  It  was  more  than  she  could  bear  to  see  her  friend 
in  the  torch-dance  swinging  about  in  her  night-cap. 
.  It  all  seemed  to  her  like  a  scene  of  frenzy,  of  mad- 
ness ;  and  following  an  irresistible  impulse ,  she  mixed 
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among  the  dancers  with  the  intention  of  seizing  Mam* 
Belle  Greta's  hand  to  pull  her  out  of  the  vortex ;  into 
which,  however,  she  herself  was  drawn.  The  dancing 
rage  had  so  seized  on  all,  that  she  also  was  not  suffered 
to  remain  quiet.  They  took  her  hand ;  they  drew  her 
into  the  dance ;  she  must  make  chain,  whirl  about,  etc. 
Clara  danced,  wept,  laughed,  became  bewildered,  lost 
her  shoes.  The  torches  blaze  and  sparkle  before  her 
eyes.  She  sees  Baron  H.  before  her ;  his  coat-tails  are 
in  flames.  Reader  I  Do  not  look  at  the  torch  in  Mam- 
selle  Greta's  hand  1  I  protest  that  the  fire  did  not  pro- 
ceed from  thence.  At  the  first  sensation  of  heat, 
Baron  H.  made  a  high  leap  in  the  air;  his  second 
movement,  a  bound  upon  the  floor,  made  the  whole 
apartment  tremble.  "  Fire !  Fire  1"  cried  some;  "  Water  I 
Water  I"  cried  others. "  Clara  1"  cried  Mamselle  Greta, 
with  a  loud  and  clear  voice,  who  had  now  become  aware 
of  her  perilous  situation.  Too  late  !  The  flames  from 
the  Baron  had  caught  hold  of  her,  and  were  consuming 
her  light  night-dress.  The  hungry  flames  hurled  out 
fiery  tongues  in  all  directions,  and  kindled  gauze  after 
gauze,  dress  after  dress.  Clara  sank  unconsciously  into 
the  arms  of  her  friend,  who  held  her  in  her  firm  and  reso- 
lute embrace.  Burning  and  screaming,  the  ladies  ran 
about  the  room.  The  torches  were  thrown  from  one  side  to 
the  other ;  Curtains  and  sofa-covers  were  all  in  flames. 

Ye  furies,  what  a  sight  1  what  cries  of  "  Are,  Are  I 
water,  water ! "     Hour  of  terror  and  of  noble  revenge ! 

Baron  H.  jumped  up,  seized  the  warming-pan, 
which  had  been  hid  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  and 
emptied  it  over  Mamselle  Greta,  who,  even  at  her 
own  peril,  had  succeeded  in  extinguishing  Clara's 
dress.    Exasperated  at  this  unnecessary  douche,  Mam- 
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selle  Greta  could  not  at  that  moment  refrain  from 
exclaiming : 

"  Baron,  before  you  drown  people,  yon  should  see 
first  if  it  be  necessary  ! " 

Mamselle  Greta  was  right, — it  was  not  necessary } 
but  terror  and  his  noble  zeal  had  blinded  the  Baron. 

And  the  other  unfortunate,  burning,  leaping,  scream- 
ing people, — are  they  to  be  left  without  help  ? 

Kind  Providence!  Two  folding  doors  suddenly 
flew  open,  presenting  a  sideboard,  covered  with  bowls, 
bottles,  and  cups.  O  punch,  bishop*,  beer,  and  al- 
mond-milk, how  hard  is  your  fate  !  Instead  of  being 
enjoyed  and  praised,  you  must  consent  to  become 
instrumental  in  quenching  the  fire ! 

But  necessity  demanded,  and  the  beverages  were 
poured  out:  the  bowls  emptied;  the  ladies  fainted; 
the  torches  became  extinct;  a  flood  of  eau  de  Cologne; 
a  general  rise.  They  comforted  one  another;  they 
grew  thirsty ;  there  were  yet  some  ices,  which  cooled 
and  refreshed  the  company.  They  then  entered  into 
explanations  to  each  other,  and  laughed  right  heartily; 
the  mysterious  apparitions  and  the  wedding  scene 
began  to  clear  up ;  the  former  a  fiction,  the  latter  a 
reality.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  were  introduced, 
recognised,  and  congratulated,  amidst  universal  joy 
and  merriment.  Only  between  Baron  H.  and  Mam- 
selle Greta  the  double  scene  with  the  warming-pan 
had  produced  an  atmosphere  a  la  glace,  which  threat- 
ened to  lay  the  basis  of  a  frozen  sea  between  them. 

The  sleep  of  our  friends,  after  the  occurrences  of 
the  night,  was  not  very  tranquil,  and  in  their  dreams 
they  had  a  repetition  of  the  cries  of  "  Fire,  fire  I  water, 
water! 

*  A  beverage  of  wine,  oranges,  and  sugar. 
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THE  LAST  TRIAL. 


"After  In  tot  teat  Ion,  head-ache;  after  study,  weariness ;  after 
«ourtghlp,  a  wife.'*— Th»  Watch-tower  ik  Koatvxn. 

After  storm,  a  calm;  after  the  deluge,  an  olive- 
branch ;  after  trials,  certainty ;  after  a  feast,  digestion; 
after  noon-day,  evening.    Here  we  pause. 

It  is  evening.  Mamselle  Greta  sat  in  a  bower  of 
blooming  lime  trees.  She  was  alone,  and  occupied 
with  cutting  up  and  sweetening  oranges  for  Clara, 
whose  return  she  was  awaiting  from  Hoganas.*  The 
greater  part  of  the  visitors  were  there  at  the  same 
time.  Mamselle  Greta,  who  had  found  the  weather 
too  warm,  and  who,  generally  speaking,  was  not  fond 
of  "making  a  toil  of  a  pleasure,"  had  remained  quietly 
at  home.  The  descending  sun  cast  its  golden  rays  on 
the  splendid  fruit,  and  the  white  hands  which  handled 
it  Mamselle  Greta  was  delighted  with  it,  and  with 
the  lovely  evening ;  and,  in  her  heart,  praised  "  the 
Lord,  who  hath  done  all  things  well."  Recollections 
of  the  trials  she  had  recently  gone  through,  now  and 
then  passed  through  her  mind.  Now  she  contracted 
her  eyebrows  together,  and  then  a  smile,  full  of  good 
humour  and  kindness  played  upon  her  lips. 

Quite  unexpectedly,  Baron  H.  entered  the  bower, 
but  with  such  an  uncommonly  grave  countenance,  that 
every  expression  of  good  humour  disappeared  from 
Mamselle  Greta's  face.  Baron  H.  seated  himself  on 
the  bench  on  which  Mamselle  Greta  sat,  but  at  as 
great  a  distance  from  her  as  possible,  and  remained 
obstinately  silent    Mamselle  Greta  was  oppressed  by 

*  Hoganas,  a  coal-mine  in  the  vicinity  of  the  watering-place 
of  Ramloea  in  the  South  of  Sweden.  „ « 
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it,  and  began  to  address  several  incoherent  and  indif- 
ferent questions  to  him,  which  were  answered  briefly 
and  indifferently ;  a  pause  again  ensued.  At  length! 
Baron  H.  said : 

"  I  shall  leave  here  to-morrow ! " 

"  Indeed !  "  said  Mamselle  Greta. 

"  I  have  for  the  last  time  tried/'  continued  the 
Baron,  "  to  induce  Clara  to  change  her  views  of  life 
and  of  marriage,  but  in  vain.  I,  at  least,  am  not  the 
one  who  has  the  power ;  and  I  confess,  that  I  have 
long  been  convinced  of  it" 

"  That,  nobody  could  have  surmised,"  thought  Mam- 
selle Greta. 

"  And  now,  being  perfectly  certain  about  it,  I  wisb, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  leave  the  place  where  both  old 
friends  and  the  very  elements  seem  to  have  conspired 
to  plague  me  with  experiments  to  which  I  have  no 
longer  any  desire  to  subject  myself,  and  which,  as  I 
suppose,  must  be  intended  by  the  former  to  hasten  my 
departure." 

Saying  this,  Baron  H.  looked  Mamselle  Greta  full 
in  the  face,  who  quickly  sweetened  a  few  pieces  of 
orange,  and  offered  them  to  the  Baron ;  he  refused 
them  with  a  motion  of  his  head,  and  continued : 

"I  have,  however,  formed  such  a  true  friendship 
for  Clara, — such  a  paternal  attachment,  that  I  find  it 
impossible  to  give  up  the  resolution  of  entering  into 
a  closer  relationship  with  this  pure  and  excellent 
being." 

"  What  now ?  "  thought  Mamselle  Greta.  "Will  he 
now  woo  her  for  Filius  ? 

"  I  have  ....  I  wish  .  .  .  ."  continued  the  Baron, 
with  some  embarrassment,  "  I  purpose  to  deposit  s 
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small  capital  for  Clara,  of  which  the  shall,  from  this 
day,  enjoy  the  interest,  and  which  will  afford  her  the 
means  of  living  perfectly  independent.  After  my 
death,  she  shall  be  left  with  the  legal  right  of  disposing 
of  it  in  any  way  she  may  think  proper.  Till  then,  I 
should  wish  to  have  the  privilege  of  being  her  guar- 
dian 5  and  I  can  promise  her,  that  she  will  hardly  find 
a  better,  one  more  devoted  to  her.  I  wish  you  would 
persuade  her  to  let  me  gratify  the  .feelings  which  I 
cherish  for  her  in  this  way.  Entreat  her  to  bless  the 
wealth  which  providence  has  endowed  me  with,  by 
allowing  me  to  share  it  "with  her.  Beg  of  her  to 
accept  it  for  my  sake,  or  for  Heaven's  sake  /  whichever 
you  think  will  have  the  strongest  effect.  Ask  her 
only  for  a  little  friendship,  a  little  affection  in  re- 
turn, or — No !  don't  say  a  word  about  that— that  must 
remain — as  it  may  and  will, — but  implore  her  ....'• 

"  I  cannot  possibly  remember  so  many  petitions, 
BaTon,"  said  Mamselle  Greta ;  "  they  are  longer  than 
the  Lord's  prayer !" 

"  Well,  then,  tell  her  only,  that  she  should  not  refuse 
to  do  an  act  of  kindness  to  a  sincere  friend  ;  tell  her, 
that,  if  she  denies  my  wish,  my  request,  I  shall  believe 
that  she  hates  me  1"  Baron  H.  took  out  his  pocket- 
handkerchief. 

The  expression  of  Mamselle  Greta's  tearful  eyes, 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  tone  in  which  6he  said : 

"  Tell  me,  Baron !  are  you  afraid  that  I  shall  let 
her  starve,?" 

"  Heaven  keep  me,  no  1"  exclaimed  the  Baron,  quite 
alarmed.  "  I  am  fully  convinced  that  Clara  has  as 
much  comfort  in  your  house,  as  in  her  own  home ;  nay, 
more — from  what  I  have  beard  of  her  mother.    But 
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who  'can  foresee  all  contingencies  of  marriage,  sudden 
deaths?    And  then  .  .  .  ." 

"  My  marriage,  my  death,  do  yon  mean,  Baron  t  My 
death  ?" 

"Heaven  preserve  you,  and  as  also,  from  such  a 
misfortune ;  but,  but  .  .  .  ." 

"  WeU,  Baron !  but  do  you  really  not  give  me  credit 
for  as  much  common  sense  as  that  I  should  have  con- 
sidered all  this,  and  provided  for  Clara  ?" 

"  That  may  be ;  and  yet  it  need  not  interfere  with 
my  purpose.    Two  securities  are  better  than  one." 

Mamselle  Greta  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
pleasantly,  but  seriously : 

"  Baron !  To  be  candid :— T  consider  your  generosity 
quite  superfluous,  and  deem  it  more  proper  that  Clara 
should  be  dependant  upon  me  only." 

"  That  is  egotism,  Mamselle  Greta!" 

"  It  may  be,  Baron  H. !  but  such  are  my  feelings  on  the 
subject;  and — I  tell  you  candidly,  that  I  shall  neither 
be  your  petition  bearer  to  Clara,  nor  shall  I  tell  her, 
that  she  will  act  prudently  in  fulfilling  your  wishes." 

"That  is  rather  hard,  and  very  extraordinary  1" 
said  the  Baron,  reddening  with  displeasure.  "  You 
have,  for  a  long  time  past,  called  me  your  friend,  and 
yet,  like  a  real  enemy,  done  every  thing  to  hinder  my 
happiness  and  my  peace  !" 

"  This  is  a  severe  charge,  Baron !"  said  Mamselle 
Greta,  much  excited,  "  and  it  would  grieve  me  to  my 
very  heart,  were  it  true" 

"  You  have  prevented,"  continued  the  Baron,  with 
increasing  warmth,  "my  alliance  with  the  only  female, 
that  I  ever  really  loved,  and  . .  .  ." 

"  And  who  is  this  female  V  interrupted  Mamselle 
lta,  quickly. 
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"  Younelf  1"  said  Baron  'H.,  with  rising  emotion. 
"You  have — I  am  sure  —  counteracted  my  union, 
with  a  person  whom  I  cordially  esteem,  and  whose 
hand  might  have  made  me  happy.  You  are  at 
(his  moment  opposing  the  pleasure,  which  I  might 
have,  by  disinterestedly  promoting  her  welfare.  You 
have  for  the  last  ten  years,  shown  yourself,  on  all  occa- 
sions, my  enemy;  you  have  in  every  possible  way 
opposed  my  plans,  my  happiness,  and  ....  you,  your- 
self, I  am  sure,  have  no  wish  either  .  .  .  ." 

"  Proceed,  Baron !— and  have  no  wish  either  .  .  •  ." 

"  Have  no  wish  either  to  take  the  care  of  my  happi- 
ness into  your  .'hands  ?" 

"  Yes !"  replied  Mamselle  Greta,  laconically,  whilst 
pealing  another  orange. 

"  What  ?" 

"Yes!  I  say." 

"  Do  I  hear  correctly  ?" 

"Yes!" 

"  You  will '• 

"Yesl" 

"  Accept  my  hand  ?" 

"Yes!" 

"  Become  my  wife  V 

"Yes!" 

"  Are  you  in  earnest?" 

"  If  you  doubt  any  longer,  I  shall  begin  to  say  No !" 

"  Good  Heavens  l"  exclaimed  Baron  H.,  quite  pale, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  as  he  grasped  her  hands 
with  both  his ; — "  is  this  no  dream  ?  Can  I  really  be 
•o  fortunate,  so  happy  ?     Can  you  love  me  ?" 

"  Baron l"  said  Mamselle  Greta,  softly,  and  even 
tenderly,  "  I  have  loved  you  longer  than  1  like  to 
confess,"^ 
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"  You  will  become  my  wife !"  exclaimed  the  enrap- 
tured Baron,  springing  up  and  leaping  for  joy.  "  You 
will  become  my  partner,  my  friend,  for  life — and  that 
now,  directly — in  a  month  ?" 

"  Not  so  soon,  Baron.  Besides  we  have  not  half 
talked  matters  over.  Hear  me,  and  consider.  My 
consent  depends  on  two  conditions." 

"Then  mention  them !M 

"  The  first  is : — that  I  may  be  allowed  to  keep  Clara 
always  with  me,  as  at  present ; — at  least  as  long  as  she 
wishes  it  herself." 

"  Yes,  certainly!   yes,  to  be  sure!    Of  course!  she 
shall  be  our  child !     I  will  love  her  .  .  .  ." 
*  "  Only  with  proper  moderation,  1  must  beg ! — Well! 
Now  for  my  second  condition." 

"Well?" 

"  I  wish  to  know,  who  Filius's  parents  are?" 

Baron  H.  looked  confounded,  and  almost  in  despair. 
ts  Ne  .  .  .  .  ver !"  stammered  he. 

"  I  will  know  it,  Baron  !" 

"  You  cannot  be  in  earnest ;  you  cannot  attach  any 
weight  to  such  an  unimportant  matter !" 

"  I  will  know  it,  Baron !" 

"Greta!" 

"  Gustav !  I  will  know  it!" 

"  Never !"  exclaimed  Baron  H.,  violently,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  bower. 

Mamselle  Greta  sat  still  for  a  long  time,  supporting 
her  head  on  her  hand,  and  absorbed  in  deep  reflection. 
A  gentle  rustling  in  the  foliage,  a  motion  as  of  wind, 
a  dark  body  that  stood  between  Mamselle  Greta  and 
the  opening  of  the  bower,  made  her  look  up.  She  was 
astonished  and  terrified  as  she  beheld  before  her  the 
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ghost-like  lady,  dressed  in  black,  who  had  once  before 
appeared  to  her  and  vanished,  and  who  had  riveted 
her  own,  but  still  more  the  Baron's  attention.  She 
now  stood  before  her  immovable ;  two  large  consump- 
tive-looking eyes  sparkled  in  a  withered  face;  pale 
grave-roses  gleamed  on  the  hollow  cheeks ;  and  a  long 
course  of  sufferings  had  drawn  deep  furrows  round  the 
parched  lips.  The  whole  figure  seemed  ready  to  sink 
into  the  grave. 

Mamselle  Greta  could  not  help  thinking  of  "  Grill- 
parzer's  ancestress,"  and  was  almost  on  the  point  of 
saying :  "  Wherefore  dost  thou  so  sternly  stare  atme?" 

With  an  almost  transparent  hand  upon  her  labouring 
sunken  breast,  the  dark  figure  advanced  nearer  to 
Mamselle  Greta,  and  said : 

"  Do  you  know  me  again  V* 

u  No  1"  replied  Mamselle  Greta. 

"  You  have  seen  me  before  ; — but  many  years  ago : 
I  am  the  daughter  of  Baron  H.'s  sister.  Leo  is  ...  . 
but  ought  not  to  be,  my  son  !" 

Mamselle  Greta  looked  at  her  silently,  and  endea- 
voured to  recall  her  features  to  memory.  She  con- 
tinued in  short,  and  painfully  uttered  sentences : 

°  The  fattier*  of  the  boy  rests  in  the  grave.  I  shall 
soon  follow  him.  My  uncle  has  done  everything  to 
conceal  my  fault,  and  he  has  been  a  father  to  my  son. 
I  wished  to  see  my  son  and  my  uncle  yet  once  more 
before  my  death.  For  this  sole  purpose  have  I  come 
hither  from  a  foreign  country.  I  shall  return  to  it,  to 
the  home,  which  his  provident  care  has  prepared  for 
me,  without  pressing  them  to  my  breast  I  do  not 
deserve  it.  Chance  has  permitted  me  to  hear  what  has 
just  transpired  between  my  uncle  and  you.    He— the 
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[  not  suffer  on  my  account;  there* 
tmt  I  now  sand  here  and  declare  my  shame.     Fare- 
mil  :  Bate  aim  happy,  and  be  silent  Keep  what  you 
have  now  seen  and  heard  a  profound  secret.    Let  him 
Bever  saraise  that  the  unhappy  Cecilia  had  been  so 
Bear  ana;  let  him  never  know  that  you  are  acquainted 
vizfe  my  secret  ....  It  would  only  disturb  his  peace. 
Fare  wq  well  for  ever !"    She  beckoned  with  her  hand 
and  withdrew. 
Mamselle  Greta  rose  up  quickly  and  went  after  ber, 
*  $fc*H  I  not  see  you  again  ?"  inquired  she.   • 
•Here  upon  earth— never!"  replied  the  lady  in 
K~-*-     «  In  an  hour's  time  I  shall  be  far  hence.     Do 
mot  follow  me.    Fare  you  welll" 

An  older  female  now  walked  up  to  her,  offered  her 
arm,  and  both  slowly  withdrew. 

Mamselle  Greta  followed  them  with  her  eyes  till  they 
JBBMeared  behind  the  trees.  She  felt  as  if  she  had 
seen  an  apparition;  but  the  awful  and  sorrowful  im- 
pression was  strongly  mingled  with  an  agreeable  one, 
vokk  shed  a  glory  round  the  head  of  Baron  H.  How- 
ever she  could  not  resign  herself  long  to  her  reflection  ; 
she  was  vain  interrupted.  It  was  the  little  FMu*  who 
tune  limnu*  to  inquire  for  his  father.  Mamselle 
a~L  caued  the  boy  to  her.  FiUut  gazed  at  Mamselle 
,  suspicions  **>  however'  1<K*edso  kind  ** 
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E^flookat  the  oranges.  Attainment 
E   cJeback,  took  her  aside,  and  sa*d  with  a 
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it  b  yoor  senssa  ntfencan  oi  jr**  in  war  bum  vita 
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excellent  one— shall  not  suffer  on  my  account ;  there- 
fore I  now  stand  here  and  declare  my  shame.  Fare- 
well !  make  him  happy,  and  be  silent.  Keep  what  you 
have  now  seen  and  heard  a  profound  secret.  Let  him 
never  surmise  that  the  unhappy  Cecilia  had  been  so 
near  him ;  let  him  never  know  that  you  are  acquainted 
with  my  secret  ....  It  would  only  disturb  his  peace. 
Fare  you  well  for  ever !"  She  beckoned  with  her  hand 
and  withdrew. 

Mamselle  Greta  rose  up  quickly  and  went  after  her, 
"  Shall  I  not  see  you  again  ?"  inquired  she.    • 
"Here  upon  earth — never!"  replied  the  lady  in 
black.    "  In  an  hour's  time  I  shall  be  far  hence.     Do 
not  follow  me.    Fare  you  well  I" 

An  older  female  now  walked  up  to  her,  offered  her 
arm,  and  both  slowly  withdrew. 

Mamselle  Greta  followed  them  with  her  eyes  till  they 
disappeared  behind  the  trees.  She  felt  as  if  she  had 
seen  an  apparition ;  but  the  awful  and  sorrowful  im- 
pression was  strongly  mingled  with  an  agreeable  one, 
which  shed  a  glory  round  the  head  of  Baron  H.  How- 
ever she  could  not  resign  herself  long  to  her  reflection ; 
she  was  again  interrupted.  It  was  the  little  Filitu  who 
came  running  to  inquire  for  his  father.  Mamselle 
Greta  called  the  boy  to  her.  Filius  gazed  at  Mamselle 
Greta  suspiciously ;  she,  however,  looked  so  kind  that 
he  took  courage  and  went  to  her.  She  took  him  be- 
tween her  knees,  played  with  his  light  locks  and 
caressed  him  fondly,  whilst  many  reflections  to  his  and 
his  foster-father's  advantage  occupied  her  mind.  Filing 
pave  a  side-long  look  at  the  oranges.  At  this  moment 
Paron  H.  came  back,  took  her  aside,  and  said  with  « 
ist  excited  appearance ; 
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"You  cannot  possibly  be  in  earnest!  It  is  im- 
possible you  can  wish  to  sacrifice  my  happiness — which, 
must  be  one  with  yours— on  account  of  a  whim — a  vain 
childish  curiosity  ,  .  .  ." 

u  Whim,  childish  curiosity  or  not, — tell  me  whether 
it  is  your  serious  intention  to  give  up  your  union  with 
me  rather  than  gratify  this  childish  curiosity  ?— and 
tell  me  the  name  of  the  boy's  parents  ?...." 

"  I  cannot,  I  will  not,  be  the  cost  what  it  may," 
said  Baron  H.  dejectedly,  but  with  firmness. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Mamselle  Greta,  with  a  dignified 
cordiality  which  added  to  her  charms,  "  if  you  cannot 
tell  me  who  was  his  mother,  I  will  shew  you  who  will  U 
his  mother."  Saying  this  she  lifted  Filiut  up,  embraced 
and  kissed  him  with  a  cordiality,  which  the  boy  im- 
mediately returned.  The  Baron,  weeping  for  joy, 
threw  his  arms  round  them  both. 

"  The  curtain  falls,"  is  the  common  expression  in  a 
drama  when  the  poet  has  succeeded  in  getting  his 
characters  together  in  a  general  embrace  i  and  so  it  is 
here  also;  for  the  highest  joy  of  man,  as  well  as  his 
deepest  sorrow,  is  only  for  the  eyes  of  angels.  But  if  we 
for  a  moment  drop  the  curtain,  we  shall  soon  draw  it 
up  again  for  the  exhibition  of  a  little  after-play,  which 
is  to  be  called 

MAMSELLE  GRETA'S  ANGUISH. 

The  scene  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  is  laid 
!u  Mamselle  Greta's  bed-room ;  much  against  her  will, 
she  feels  herself  in  great  embarrassment  She  is  anxious 
to  confess  to  Clara  what  had  taken  place,  but  is  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  to  begin,  or  how  to  express  herself. 
The  very  word  cottfw,  pained  her,  and  did  not  please 
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her  at  all.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  felt  herself 
embarrassed,  and  almost  faint-hearted.  She  was  per- 
petually snuffing  the  candles,  coughing,  putting  her 
things  in  confusion,  flurried,  and  unsteady  in  all  her 
movements.  Clara  appeared  not  to  notice  anything ; 
an  uncommon  gaiety  animated  her.  She  seemed  de- 
termined to  be  perpetually  talking  about  Baron  H.  which 
gave  Mamselle  Greta  great  anxiety;  thinking  that 
Clara  was  now  beginning  to  be  inclined  to  the  mar- 
riage. # 

Clara.  It  is  certain — and  I  believe  one  feels  it  more 
and  more  every  day  of  .one's  life,  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  kindness  in  the  world. 

Mamselle  Greta.  O  yes  !  to  be  sure  !  —  Certainly  ! 
There  is  as  much  good  as  bad  in  the  world,  Clara. 

Clara.  Yes,  but  the  good  infinitely  preponderates 
over  the  bad.  The  more  one  becomes  acquainted  with 
men,  the  more  one  sees  that  every  one  has  his  good 
qualities,  his  excellencies,  which  render  him  estimable. 
Heaven  gives  to  each  one  his  talent.  This  talent,  this 
goodness  in  man,  appears  to  me  like  his  guardian  angel, 
who  is  ever  drawing  him  to  God.  Baron  H.  has  taught 
me  to  be  very  careful  not  to  judge  from  outward  ap- 
pearances. For  a  long  time  I  considered  him  as  wicked, 
and  only  bent  upon  finding  out  the  faults  of  his  equals 
to  laugh  at  them.  Now  I  see  that  he  is  shrewd,  and 
also  much  more  excellent  than  shrewd.  He  loves 
mankind,  although  he  sees  their  faults.  He  would,  if 
he  could,  do  good  to  everybody.  Besides,  he  laughs  at 
himself  as  well  as  at  others,  and  there  is  a  noble 
earnestness  in  his  soul. 

Mamselle  Greta.  Hm! 

Clara.  I  am  convinced  that  Baron  H.  combines  with 
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his  good  humour  the  most  estimable  qualities.  He 
teems  to  me  to  be  one  of  those  few,  with  whom  one 
might  fearlessly  venture  upon  a  journey  through  life. 

Mamselle  Greta.  Hm!  Hm! 

Clara.  I  am  certain  that  he  would  make  that  wife 
very  happy  who  knew  how  to  treat  him  properly. 

Mamselle  Greta.  Hush!  Uf!  It  is  dreadfully  hot  here! 

Clara.  And  it  must  be  a  delightful  thing  to  be  able  to 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  so  excellent  and  ami- 
able a  man. 

Mamselle  Greta,  (aside.)  Heaven  and  earth !  This  is 
enough  to  drive  one  mad!  (Loud.)  Yes,  if  one  can 
be  sure  of  making  a  man  happy  in  this  world  1 

Clara.  One  may  hope  so,  however  ;  and  if  I  had  a 
friend  whom  Baron  H.  loved,  and  who  loved  him,  I 
should  be  glad,  and  advise  them  to  be  married  very 
toon,  and  their  happiness  would  make  me  happy. 

Mamselle  Greta,  (bursting out)  Clara!  ....  In  the 
name  of  heaven  !  .  .  .  .  speak  out,  plainly !  Are  you 
in  love  with  the  man  ? 

Clara.  Not  J,  but  ....  but  ...  . 

Mamselle  Greta.  Well,  what  but  ....  but,  can't  you 
speak,  child  ? 

Clara,  (throwing  her  arms  round  her  neck.)  But  I 
am  convinced  that  you  are  a  little  so,  and  .... 

Mamselle  Greta.  Do  not  strangle  me  for  it !  Clara, 
forgive  me!  But  I  am  excitable;  ....  forgive  me, 
Clara ;  I  am  anxious ;  and  you  ....  seem  to  make 
sport  of  it. 

Clara.  Let  me  finish  what  I  have  to  say  and  embrace 
you! 

Mamselle  Greta,  (with  tears  in  her  eyes.)  Do  what  you 
•will,  Clara! 

Clara.  Well  then,— and — and  I  am  convinced— or 
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more  correctly — I  know  that  Baron  H.  loves  you  in  re* 
turn,  that  he  has  loved  you  a  long  time  ! 

Mamselle  Greta.  That  was  well  spoken,  Clara !  and 
you  are  convinced  of  it,  Clara?  And  you  are  glad  of  it, 
Clara? 

Claret.  Yes,  sincerely  glad ;  for  he  and  you  are  worthy 
of  each  other,  and  will  make  each  other  happy.  I  only 
wished  that  you  and  Baron  H.  knew  your  own  feelings 
better. 

Mamselle  Greta.  I  cannot,  at  my  years,  possibly  suffer 
myself  to  be  charged  with  not  knowing  myself  and  my 
own  feelings ;  and  to  give  you  a  proof  to  the  contrary 
....  to  let  you  see  how  unjust  you  are  ...  .  give  me 
your  congratulations,  Clara !  I  am  betrothed  to  Baron 
H.  I  entreat  you,  do  not  look  as  if  you  were  thunder- 
struck !  Do  not  let  your  arms  hang  as  if  they  were 
made  of  lead !  Put  them  round  my  neck — it  is  more 
befitting  now  than  before — and  the  most  precious  neck- 
lace that  I  have  had,  or  shall  have.    Ah,  there !  that's 

right sol     and  let  me  tell  you,  my  Clara, 

naughty  girl,  if  you  think  you  shall  love  me  less  on 
account  of  this  marriage,  or  find  yourself  less  com- 
fortable and  happy  in  my  house — then  let  me  tell  you 
it  shall  never  take  place ! 

Clara,  No,  no I — never !  Fear  not ;  I  shall  be  happy 
through  your  happiness,  through  Baron  H.'s  happiness. 
J  shall  love  him  .... 

Mamselle  Greta,  (interrupting.)  Gently,  gently !  As 
to  these  promises  of  loving  one  another  so  much,  I 
shall  give  you  and  the  Baron  a  dispensation  from  them. 
I  shall  be  perfectly  contented  if  you  agree — to  love 
me !  I  for  my  part  intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  make  you 
fulfil  this  duty.  Tell  me,  Clara,  that  you  do  not  think 
it  difficult. 
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Clara,  (with  a  full  heart.)  It  is  the  best,  the  moet 
joyous  one  of  my  life. 

(The  curtain  falls.) 


PICTURES. 

"  Down  in  the  rosy  vale, 
Deep  In  the  shade, 
There  did  a  nightingale 
Sing  to  the  maid."  < 

Bwbdiih  Natioval  Boko. 

These  are  not  splendid,  not  beautiful!  not  like  those 
which  in  the  course  of  the  winter  have  enraptured  city 
and  court  Besides  I  am  not  in  a  humour  just  now  for 
jesting ;  and  believe  me,  it  is  with  the  utmost  reluo 
tance  that  I  now  light  my  lamp  to  exhibit  them  for  the 
sake  of  truth.    My  soul  is  oppressed. 

So  also  is  nature.  It  is  a  hot  summer's  day;  its 
breath  is  sultry ;  its  life  oppressive.  A  dark  and  cloudy 
sky  hangs  over  the  earth,  which  is  yellow  with  drought) 
still  are  the  trees,  still  their  feathered  songsters,  still 
are  the  waves, — all  is  to  languid,  weary,  so  dead ! 
Wearily  hum  the  gnats ;  wearily  droop  the  flowers  5 
wearily  the  beasts  hang  down  their  heads.  Wearily 
even  the  caterpillars  feed  on  the  sapless  leaves.  With 
dim  and  lurid  beams  the  sun  shines  through  the  fog, 
and  continues  to  burn  even  when  going  down. 

The  visitors  of  the  baths  are  partaking  of  butter- 
milk, near  Pilshult ;  Nina  alone  is  at  home.  Having 
had  a  head-ache,  she  requested  to  be  allowed  to  stay 
away.  Toward  evening  she  felt  better,  and  walked  out 
to  seek  for  coolness.  A  melancholy  stupefaction  be- 
clouds her  senses,  and  faintly  she  gazes  into  the 
oppressive  sultry  distance.  The  sound  of  a  little  mux- 
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muring  waterfall  attracts  her  steps.  Instinctively,  sa 
it  were,  she  follows  its  music  to  seek  for  refreshment 

Freshly  foamed  the  silvery  waves  ;  green  and  adorned 
with  flowers  were  the  banks.  Nina  laid  herself  down 
on  the  velvet  turf;  her  hand  played  with  the  stream, 
and  her  eye  followed  its  course.  She  saw  how  irre- 
sistible and  restlessly  it  was  impelled  onward  without 
knowing  whence  it  came,  nor  whither  it  was  going. 
Gloomy  feelings  and  thoughts  on  the  mysteries  of 
Nature  arose  in  her  soul,  which  rocked  like  a  flower 
flung  upon  the  wave  (a  dangerous  sort  of  travelling;) 
she  suffered  it  to  rock ;  she  felt  better ;  the  air  was 
fresher  here ;  the  veil  was  raised ;  tears  of  sad  pleasure 
trembled  in  Nina's  eyes ;  a  mighty  desire  for  life  and 
happiness  swelled  in  her  breast. 

At  that  moment  she  heard  near  her  the  sound  of  a 
guitar.  The  singer  was  hidden  by  the  trees,  but  Nina 
recognized  the  melodious  voice  of  Don  Juan.  Nina, 
fly !  fly  !  Wherefore  dost  thou  not,  incautious  one ! 
Nina's  first  thought  was  to  rise  and  leave  the  spot,  but 
an  uncontrollable  feeling  of  delight  overcame  her,  and 
her  will  was  too  weak  to  conquer  it.  She  lingered,  and 
he  sang  in  sweet  and  melting  tones : 


Is  not  love  creation's  life, 

The  breath  of  all  that  live  and  move  f 
Flow'r-sprites  thro'  the  air  are  rife 

Floating  soft  on  wings  of  love. 

See  beneath  green-bow*ring  leaves 

Tenderly  the  birds  caress ! 
See !  to  shore  the  frolic  waves 

Roll  in  loving  playfulness  I 
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See,  where  dancing  in  the  wind 
-    Twine  the  grasses  so  gently  blending— 
See  1  their  pliant  stems  they  bind 
In  a  love-knot  never-ending. 

See'st  thou,  how  the  sun  encloses 

Earth  in  love's  embraces  warm, 
While  the  glowing  bride  reposes 

Lovingly  within  his  arm  ? 

Hear'st  thou  not  love's  gentle  sigh 

In  the  murmur  of  the  floods  ? 
Love's  soft  tones  of  witchery 

In  the  rustling  of  the  woods  f 

Hear'st  thou  thro*  the  vault  above 

Airy  voices  lightly  flee 
And  in  sweetest  notes  of  love 

Softly  whisper :  "  /  tttve  Thee ! " 

Thus  to  angel,  angel  speaks — 

Mortals  thus  to  mortals  say, 
Thus  the  flow'rs  with  glowing  cheeks 

Gently  breathe  from  spray  to  spray. 

Sprinkling  earth  with  balmy  sweets 
Still  and  fair  the  night  advances ; 

Heart  to  heart  responsive  beats- 
Eyes  with  eyes  commingle  glances. 

While  the  fount  of  bliss  is  quafTd, 
Freely  thus  by  all  creation, 

Wilt  thou  only  scorn  the  draught- 
Life's  best,  brightest  Inspiration? 

Wilt  thou  to  thyself  deny 

For  ever  all  the  heart's  content  ? 
Drink  and  feel  life's  mystery 

Solved  by  the  clue  which  love  hath  lent. 

R.      VOL.    I. 
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Feel  thy  being's  vital  i 
Life's  most  preciou*  gem  be  thine— 

Earth's  and  Heaven's  delight  is  one 
Love's  own  gift  of  joy  divine ! 

The  song  ceased.  Why  did  not  Nina  fly?  The 
singer  lay  at  her  feet.  Here  he  poured  forth  his  love 
in  glowing  sighs.  From  all  that  is  most  ardent  in 
feeling;  from  all  that  is  most  beautiful  in  language  he* 
borrowed  his  words.  Deeply  and  powerfully  they 
affected  Nina's  souL  She  sees  herself  worshipped; 
she  believed  herself  beloved;  life's  blissful  feelings 
floated  around  her,  gleaming,  dazzling,  enchanting. 
But  she  dreaded  these  feelings ;  she  wished  to  fly,  but 
Juan  held  her  back. 

"  Let  us  love !  let  us  love  1"  whispered  he,  in  broken, 
passionate,  intoxicating  tones,  "  let  us  be  happy !  Life 
is  short  and  dark.  Let  us  die  in  the  arms  of  enjoy- 
ment." 

He  had  pronounced  the  word  which  lay  in  the 
depths  of  her  soul*  An  indescribable  trembling,  a 
weakness  bordering  on  despair,  filled  her  heart.  God 
and  heaven  vanished  ;  she  desired  to  love — and  to  die. 
Her  good  angel  still  prayed  within  her, — she  called  to 
a  deliverer  from  her  own  weakness, — her  lips  stam- 
mered the  name  of  Edla  1 

Do  you  see  that  countenance,  so  plain,  so  pale,  so 
repulsive,  rising  like  a  Nemesis  over  both  ?  With  a 
shriek  of  mingled  joy  and  terror,  Nina  called  "Edla!" 
She  sunk  at  her  feet ;  she  embraced  her  knees,  and 
merciful  nature  cast  a  veil  over  her  soul  and  her 
senses.     She  lost  all  consciousness. 

Edla  raised  her  in  her  arms,  darted  an  annihilating 
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look  on  the  thunderstruck  seducer,  and  carried  off  the 
apparently  lifeless  Nina. 

Frantic  in  mind,  Don  Juan  stood  there  cursing  his 
fate.  He  stamped  with  his  foot  upon  the  ground, 
raised  his  clenched  fist  toward  heaven,  and  was  turning 
away  from  the  rushing  brook,  when  he  heard  footsteps 
advancing.  It  was  Clara,  who  at  the  sight  of  Don 
Juan  quickly  halted,  and  only  said : 

"  I  was  told  that  I  should  find  Nina  here." 

In  Clara's  appearance  and  whole  demeanour  there 
was  a  something  which  might  be  compared  to  a  calm 
and  serene  summer's  night  The  wanton  Don  Juan  had 
already  felt  the  charms  of  it,— he  felt  it  at  this  moment 
with  double  force.  The  fever  of  sensuality  which  still 
possessed  him,  the  desire  of  revenge  against  the  entire 
female  sex,  inspired  him  with  a  devilish  device. 
M Saints,"  thought  he,  "are  as  easily  caught  aa  the 
children  of  the  world,  if  one  only  weaves  the  net  out 
of  their  own  yarn ! "  But  he  concealed  his  design 
with  the  subtlety  of  a  serpent.  To  Clara's  inquiry 
after  Nina,  he  replied: 

"  She  will  soon  [be  back.  Ah,  do  wait  a  moment ! 
The  evening  is  so  mild ;  can  your  heart  be  less  so  t 
Will  you  not  deign  a  word,  a  look  of  comfort  to  him 
whose  breast  is  consumed  by  disquietude  ? " 

Clara  stood  still,  and  said  with,  a  voice  betraying 
sympathy :  "  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  Say  quickly ; 
for  I  must  away." 

Juan  came  nearer,  and  tried  to  grasp  the  hand 
which  Clara  withdrew. 

*'  Tell  me  only,"  implored  he,  "  that  you  do  not  hate 
me,  that  you  cherish  kindly  feelings  for  him  who  would 
give  up  his  life  to  be  as  pure  and  excellent  at  you  are, 
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and  by  your  hand  be  guided  to  heaven.  Stay,  ob 
stay !  your  presence  hallows  the  very  air  around  me, 
and  fills  my  heart  with  purest  love.  Sweet,  holy  one ! 
Tell  me,  that  that  heaven,  which  you  know,  has  not 
cast  me  off!" 

"  Heaven  does  not  cast  away  any  one  who  seeks  it 
earnestly,"  replied  Clara  gently.  "  Seek  it  thus,  and 
you  will  find  it  !     Farewell !" 

" Stay!     Heavenly  Clara,  do  you  fear  me  ?" 

"  What  should  I  fear?"  said  Clara,  whilst  she  stood 
still,  and  looked  at  him  with  amazement,  full  of  simple 
dignity.  * 

"Then  stay;  ah,  stay  with  him  to  whom  your  pre- 
sence gives  life !" 

"  I  cannot.  You  can  talk  with  me,  if  you  wish  at 
the  Countess's.    Adieu !" 

"  O,  Clara,  that  is  cruel !  You  say  that  heaven  does 
not  cast  away  any  one ;  then  be  not  more  severe.  Do 
not  cast  away  a  sinner !  Shew  me  the  way  of  salva- 
tion !  O,  Clara,  let  m'e  press  this  hand  to  my  heart 
which  .  .  .  ." 

But  he  only  grasped  the  air.  Clara's  good  angel 
had  warned  her;  she  had  listened  to  his  voice  and 
obeyed  his  call,  for  no  vanity,  either  worldly  or  spiritual, 
dwelt  in  her  soul.  Like  a  shadow  she  vanished  in  the 
darkness  of  the  wood. 

With  a  curse  of  wild  wrath  Don  Juan  pursued  her 
but  friendly  stars  watched  over  Clara,  and  she  found 
her  way.  And  when  she  heard  the  steps  of  the  seducer 
approaching,  when  fear  and  fatigue  paralyzed  her  feet, 
she  sunk  in  safety  into  the  arms  of  her  friend,  who  had 
gone  out  to  meet  her. 

-<in  had   quickly  retreated  behind  a  tree,  up<m 
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which  was  a  neat  of  jays  j  and  the  young  birds  laughed 
at  him,  whilst  he  was  cursing. 

Shall  we  now  transport  ourselves  to  the  couch  on 
which  Nina  reposes,  and  over  which  Edla  is  bending  ? 
Shall  we  see  the  slumberer  wake  up  ?  No,  we  shall 
not ;  we  will  not  behold  the  meeting  of  the  sisters. 

It  is  a  painful  thing  to  see  those  eyes  which  once 
followed  us  so  mildly,  so  lovingly,  now  look  down  upon 
us  with  severity  and  censure,  or  turn  away  with  feel- 
ings of  contempt,  or  perhaps  fill  with  tears  of  humilia- 
tion on  account  of  our  weakness  I  It  is  certainly  a 
bitter  thing,  and  heart-breaking;  and  still — blessed 
tears,  blessed  severity  in  a  beloved  eye ! — burn  into 
the  soul  of  the  fallen  one! — burn,  for  thou  purifiest! 
Love,  friendship, — who  will  not  bow  himself  under 
your  correcting  hand,  and  meekly  open  his  inmost  soul 
to  your  scrutinizing,  your  judging  gaze?  Unhappy 
he,  who  will  not — who  would  here  shut  up  his  heart  I 
He  is  lost  for  ever !  ' 

Three  days  following  Edla's  arrival,  Nina  lay  in  a 
brain  fever.  Edla  herself  enjoined  silence,  and  stayed 
with  her — a  faithful  nurse ;  but  tenderness  and  con- 
fidence were  vanished.  Edla  was  silent,  but  her,  pale " 
cheek  gave  evidence  of  her  heart-felt  sorrow.  One 
evening  when  Edla  thought  Nina  slept,  she  softly  put 
aside  the  hair  with  which  the  forehead  she  loved  to 
gaze  upon  was  covered.  Nina  felt  it,  quickly  grasped 
her  meagre  hand,  and  conveyed  it  to  her  lips.  Edla 
did  not  withdraw  it.  Nina  pressed  one  kiss  after 
another  upon  it,  and  bathed  it  with  her  tears* 

"  Speak  to  me  1"  implored  she,  "  gayjme  friendly 
word  to  me  V 
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A  warm  tear  fell  on  Nina's  arm ;  Nina  continued 
kissing  and  caressing  Edla's  hand. 

"  Now  I  shall  soon  be  well  again !"  said  she  with  a 
comforted  heart. 

•  A*  feW|tfays  after  she  was  so  far  convalescent  as  to  he 
able  to  jfft  up,  and  Edla  no  longer  prevented  an  expla- 
natiotf*longed  for  on  both  sides.  Nina  opened  her 
whole  soul  to  her  sister.  Edla  searched  into  it  deeply, 
examined  minutely,  interrogated  her  freely,  but  most 
affectionately.  Nina  resigned  herself  as  fully,  unre- 
servedly as  it  was  possible  for  one  human  being  to  do 
to  another.  She  felt  relieved — ah !  she  felt  herself  in 
affectionate  and  skilful  hands.  Divine  confidence,  re- 
freshing resignation  to  a  friend!  Strengthening 
humility!  Lovely  bitterness!  repose  after  conflict! 
Beautiful  is  the  observation  of  Jean  Paul  on  the  sub- 
ject: 

"  When  a  man  is  no  longer  his  own  friend,  he  goes 
to  his  brother  who  is  so  still ;  his  brother  speaks  mildly 
to  him,  and  restores  him  to  life." 

Not  only  mild  words — but  severe,  even  those  of  cor- 
rection and  reproof  are  gladly  received  from  beloved 
lips.  The  sentence  of  punishment  ?  Are  you  aston- 
ished at  it?  No,  you  cast  a  deeper  look  into  your 
heart ;  you  acknowledge  that  it  is  so.  Holy  mystery 
of  the  soul — God  dwells  in  your  inmost  heart ! 

Edla  found  Nina's  wishes  pure ;  great  therefore  was 
the  joy  of  her  heart ;  but  she  became  alarmed  at  the 
state  of  her  soul,  the  weakness  of  all  the  higher  powers, 
which  had  brought  Nina  so  near  to  ruin. 

With  all  the  strength  of  her  discrimination,  and  her 
superior  sense,  Edla  now  talked  to  Nina,  and  pointed 
out  her  situation,  and  her  faults,  in  so  clear  a  light,  as 
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at  once  to  humble  and  exalt  She  made  Nina  acquainted 
with  her  own  condition.  She  made  her  feel  how  deeply 
the  was  sunk  beneath  the  true  dignity  of  woman,  and 
awakened  her  desire  to  regain  it. 

First  a  tear  of  remorse  ;  then  prayer  ;  then  action ; 
•^this  is  the  order  of  conversion. 

'•  You  must/'  said  Edla,  "  forsake  this  shadowy, 
frivolous  life ;  you  must  become  active,  and  you  will 
learn  to  feel  happiness  in  doing  good  to  your  fellow- 
creatures,  Nina!  you  must  make  a  noble  minded 
man  happy,  and  provide  yourself  with  a  supporter,  a 
guide  through  life.  Can  you  now  calmly  listen  to  what 
I  have  to  tell  you,  or  shall  we  wait?" 

"No,  now,  now!  I  shall  feel  better  when  all  is 
said.  Do  not  spare  me,  Edla!  I  do  not  deserve 
it  .  .  .  ." 

"  Well,  then !  unpleasant  reports  have  been  circu- 
lated here  respecting  your  intimacy  with  Don  Juan. 
Do  not  turn  pale  on  that  account,  Nina ;  rather  turn 
pale  at  the  cause  which  has  given  rise  to  them  1  A 
jest,  which  Don  Juan  took  the  liberty  of  making  about 
you  and  me,  gave  weight  to  them.  They  have  fought 
a  duel ;  —  Don  Juan  has  received  his  well-merited 
punishment,  by  a  sabre-cut  across  his  forehead." 

"  Good  Heaven !  And  I,  unhappy  one,  am  the  cause 
of  all  this  ?  Is  this  indeed  all — the  worst  ?  Is  there 
no  life  in  danger  V  inquired  Nina,  beside  herself  with 
terror. 

"  No,  be  calm.  Don  Juan  has  left  this  place  ?  his 
wound  is  not  in  the  least  dangerous,  and  will  probably 
only  leave  a  deep  scar  behind.  Count  Louis  has  suc- 
ceeded in  punishing  him,  and  protecting  you,  without 
any  injury  to  himself.    He  has  availed  himself  of  thia 
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opportunity  to  declare  the  feelings  which  he  cherishes 
for  you.  He  has  solicited  your  hand  from  your  father." 

"  He  is  noble  minded — oh,  he  is  excellent  I  said  the, 
deadly -pale  and  excited  Nina.  Oh !  how  little  do  I 
deserve  this ! — Could  I  but  thank  him  as  I  ought ! 
Here  is  my  hand,  Edla  1  Take  it  in  yours.  Dispose 
of  it  as  you  think  best !  I  have  made  such  bad  use  of 
my  liberty,  I  will  resign  it  to  you.  Speak  only,  and  I 
shall  joyfully  obey  1" 

"  Your  own  wish,  Nina,  your  own  reviving  knowledge 
of  what  is  proper,  shall  decide.  But  you  shall  not 
decide  in  a  moment  of  excitement  To-morrow,  when 
a  night' 8  repose  has  strengthened  your  powers,  we  will 
talk  further  on  the  subject" 

And  when  Nina  that  evening  saw  more  affection  in 
Edla's  watchful  care  and  attention ;  as  she  read  in  her 
countenance  the  expression  of  a  lightened  heart ;  when 
as  in  the  days  of  Nina's  childhood,  she  sat  by  her  bed- 
side, like  a  watchful  strengthening  angel ;  when  she 
scattered  the  pretty  field  flowers,  that  she  had  gathered 
for  her,  upon  her  bed,  and  adorned  her  white  arms  with 
them  ; — Nina  felt,  that  Edla  must  determine  her  fate ; 
that  she  could  do  everything  to  regain  her  esteem,  her 
confidence}  and  a  long  absent  peace  diffused  itself  over 
her  soul. 

In  the  morning,  when  the  wind  wakened  the  plea- 
sant flowers,  and  a  stream  of  light,  and  song,  and  odour, 
flowed  in  at  the  open  window,  Nina  awoke  to  a  new,  a 
stronger  life.  Pale,  but  calmly  collected  and  resolute, 
she  arose.  Perhaps  she  had  never  yet  been  so  beau- 
tiful as  at  this  hour,  when  humility  and  strength,  had, 
as  it  were,  sanctified  her  general  demeanour,  and  resig. 
nation  shed  its  heavenly  lustre  over  her  beautiful 
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A  conversation  now  arose  between  the  two  sisters, 
such  as  has  often  taken  place  between  mother  and 
daughter,  and  will  often  take  place  again. 

The  daughter  will  acquiesce  in  the  wish  of  the 
mother ;  she  thinks  her  will  the  wisest,  the  best,  only 
she  laments  her  want  of  love  for  the  wooer ;  she  ac- 
knowledges her  respect,  perhaps  friendship,  but  ...  . 

but  .... 

The  mother  talks  of  the  security  of  an  alliance,  which 
is  founded  on  the  rock-firm  basis— of  etteem ;  of  the 
happiness  of  a  life  full  of  activity  and  usefulness  to 
those  dear  to  us ;  of  the  necessity  of  having  an  interest, 
an  object,  in  life ;  of  the  peace  consequent  on  duties 
well  fulfilled,  and  so  forth. 

What  I  know  is,  that  Edla's  words  were  not  the 
words  of  a  narrow  understanding.  They  proceeded 
from  the  deep  conviction  that  Count  Louis  was  the 
noblest  of  men ;  that  only  in  an  alliance  with  him, 
could  Nina  develop  that  power,  that  life,  without 
which,  existence  would  only  be  worthless. 

Nina's  words  were  the  same  as  on  the  evening  before. 

"  Judge,  decide  for  me,  Edla !"  was  her  request.  '•  I 
have  no  more  confidence  in  myself;  J  am  afraid  of 
myself.  Whatever  you  think,  that  do  I  think  also ; 
whatever  you  wish,  that  do  I  wish  also.  For  what 
Count  Louis  has  done  for  me,  for  his  faithful  devotion, 
I  will  thank  him  to  the  utmost  in  my  power.  I  will 
try  to  be  a  wife  worthy  of  him.  I  will  endeavour  to 
regain  the  esteem  of  all,  if  I  can,  and  make  all  happy. 
Then  shall  I  also  know  true  happiness." 

Edla  embraced  Nina,  and  so  happy  was  she  in  the 
regained  affection  of  her  sister,  that  with  a  feeling  of 
perfect  satisfaction,  she  suffered  herself  to  be  conducted 
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to  her  father,  by  Edla,  that  he  might  dispose  of  his 
daughter  as  he  wished. 

But  before  we  draw  aside  the  curtain  from  the  view 
which  met  the  sisters  in  the  chamber  of  the  President, 
we  must  lead  our  readers  to  another  scene,  which  was 
witnessed  by  more  persons  than  ourselves. 

The  President,  with  an  uncovered  head,  tries  to 
screen  his  wife  from  a  heavy  shower  of  rain ;  see  how 
he  takes  off  his  galoshes  to  accommodate  the  Countess 
with  them,  and  then  walks  home  by  her  side. 

This  may  explain,  how  it  happened,  that  the  two 
sisters  found  their  father  sitting  in  his  easy  chair, 
speechless,  with  distorted  countenance,  and  incapable 
of  moving  himself.  The  President  was  seized  with  a 
paralytic  attack.  Meanwhile,  the  Countess  Natalie 
promenaded  in  the  bath-saloon,  surrounded  by  her 
acquaintances  and  friends. 

By  the  use  of  remedies,  which  were  quickly  and 
wisely  applied,  the  President,  in  the  course  of  a  week* 
so  far  improved  as  to  be  able  to  speak  and  move  a 
little.  But  his  memory  was  weak ;  his  face  still  dis- 
torted, and  his  left  side  paralyzed.  The  physicians 
expressed  their  unanimous  opinion  that  the  influence 
of  a  warmer  climate  only  could  perfectly  restore  the 
health  of  the  President.  They  recommended  a  journey 
to  Nizza. 

When  danger  threatens,  when  the  powers  of  life  are 
shaken,  then  transient  desires  cease ;  and  the  feelings 
which  are  rooted  in  our  better  nature,  in  our  inmost 
being,  throw  off  the  veil  and  step  forth  to  light.  Then 
is  the  triumphant  hour  of  faithful  truly  loving 
friends.  ; 

So  it  was  with  the  President,  when  he  felt  the  pow- 
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erful  hand  of  sickness  on  him,  when  the  necessity 
was  announced  to  him  of  a  journey  to  be  undertaken 
even  in  his  feeble  state,  and  of  long  sojourn  in  a 
foreign  country,  he  turned  away  from  his  brilliant  wife, 
and  her  affected  tenderness,  stretched  out  his  arms  to 
his  daughter,  and  stammered :  "  Edla  I"  He  seemed 
as  if  he  could  not  exist  without  Edla,  and  was  happy, 
if  he  could  only  see  her  near  him.  Edla's  resolution 
of  accompanying  her  father,  was  formed  at  the  very 
moment  she  beard  the  journey  proposed ;  and  the 
Countess  thought  herself  actually  favoured  by  fate, 
when  a  seriously  sprained  foot  prevented  her,  to  her 
"  actual  despair,"  as  she  assured  everybody,  from  ac- 
companying her  husband. 

Edla  wished  very  much  to  see  Nina  betrothed  before 
she  was  compelled  to  leave  her.  Nina  followed  Edla 
implicitly  in  every  thing.  The  Countess  Natalie,  who 
all  at  once  grew  cool  towards  Nina,  and  quite  frigid 
towards  Edla,  maintained  a  neutral  position,  and  only 
made  use  of  the  word  "  bietueance"  more  frequently 
than  usual.  Count  Louis  insisted,  not  without  a 
claim,  on  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes,  ....  Who 
then,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  was  opposed  to  it  ?  None 
other  than  the  poor  sick,  mentally- deranged  President  1 
He  seemed  to  think  that  betrothal  and  marriage  were 
one  and  the  same  thing,  and  when  Edla  spoke  to  him 
of  Nina's  betrothal,  he  always  answered ;  •'  In  a  year's 
time,  when  I  return."  At  length,  he  grew  angry,  and 
■aid:  "Do  you  think  that  a  wedding  feast  and  my 
condition  would  agree  together?  No,  in  a  year's 
time,  etc."  Edla,  therefore,  gave  up  speaking  to  him 
on  this  subject,  and  no  longer  hoped  to  see  Nina 
united  to  the  man  whom  she  so  highly  esteemed,  before 
her  departure.. 
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which  was  depleted  in  her  countenance,  made  perhaps 
a  more  agreeable  impression  on  the  family  than  the 
gift  itself.  The  visible  pleasure  produced  by  the  offer 
rejoiced  Nina.  She  even  took  the  youngest  child 
upon  her  knee,  and  gave  it  some  of  the  fruit,  which 
she  had  spread  out  upon  the  table,  and  repeated  her 
cordial  invitations  to  them  all  to  partake  of  it  freely. 
When  she  saw  all  around  her  so  happy,  and  felt  the 
little  one  jumping  upon  her  knees  for  joy,  she  expe- 
rienced such  an  inward  satisfaction  as  she  had  seldom 
known. 

The  good  folks  soon  became  communicative,  and 
Nina  heard  with  sympathy — what  it  is  good  for  the 
affluent  to  hear — the  narration  of  such  sufferings,  as  are 
chiefly  found  in  cottages  of  the  poor. 

Yet  no  murmuring,  no  despair  was  here,  but  pious 
hope  shot  forth  its  fresh  leaves  over  a  life  visited  by 
sickness  and  distress.  Nina  felt  happy  in  this  little 
circle  where  mutual  love  resided,  she  felt  at  hoine 
among  these  good  folks,  and  with  heartfelt  pleasure  she 
caressed  the  little  one  which  she  had  upon  her  knee. 

All  at  once  she  beheld  before  her  Count  Louis,  who, 
with  a  strong  expression  of  disapproval  depicted  in  his 
harsh  countenance,  observed  the  scene. 

Nina's  happy  feelings  immediately  vanished,  and  a 
sort  of  constraint  diffused  itself  over  the  poor  family. 
The  children  clung  more  closely  to  their  parents,  who 
ceased  partaking  of  the  fruit. 

Count  Louis  approached  Nina  and  said,  with  marked 
emphasis : 

"  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  more  beaming  to  Mam- 
selle  Nina  to  walk  up  and  down  the  avenue  a  few  times, 
than  to  be  sitting  here  7  The  evening  begins  to  be 
cool !" 
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Nina  had  not  felt  it  hitherto;  but  now  she  felt 
cold  indeed.  She  complied,  however,  with  the  Count's 
wish,  after  ahe  had  once  more  kissed  the  plain  little 
child,  who  parted  from  her  reluctantly.  The  parents 
also  rose  and  turned  to  Nina  with  expressions  of  their 
warmest  thanks.  Louis  would  scarcely  allow  her  to 
hear  them,  or  reply  with  her  wonted  sweetness;  he 
almost  dragged  her  from  the  place,  saying,  carelessly: 

"  That  will  do  good  people  1  The  children  may  take 
the  remainder  of  the  fruit  with  them  1" 

"Do  you  know  the  people  with  whom  you  were 
enfamtole?"  inquired  Count  L.  of  Nina,  as  they  were 
going  away. 

"  No  1"  replied  Nina,  looking  at  him  with  some  un- 
easiness. 

"  Nor  do  I,"  said  he,  carelessly.  "  Perhaps  respect- 
able people ;  perhaps  thieves  V* 

"  Then  let  us  believe  the  best !"  said  Nina,  softly. 
"  I  not  only  think,  but  from  the  appearance  and  con- 
versation of  these  people,  am  sure  that  they  are  honest 
and  good." 

11  Still  it  is  always  advisable  to  avoid  such  sudden 
acquaintanceship  with  people,  especially  of  that  class. 
Jt  is  best  for  ourselves  and  them  also." 

Nina  did  not  suffer  herself  to  be  diverted  from  her 
point  by  the  harshness  of  Louis's  expressions,  but 
she  related  simply  and  pleasantly  how  the  acquaintance 
had  begun.  Count  Louis  smiled  sarcastically,  and 
said  : 

"  I  grant  you  that  there  was  something  romantic  in 
the  matter — as  it  was  represented ; — you  may  hope  to 
see  them  one  day  figuring  in  a  romance  1" 

"  Believe  me,  I  never  thought  of  that  t"  said  Nina, 
somewhat  piqued. 
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' "  It  would  have  been  a  very  different  thing,"  con- 
tinued Louis,  '•  if  you  had  treated  the  matter  simply 
and  sensibly ;  that  is,  if  you  had  ordered  the  fruit  to  be 
handed  to  those  people  by  your  servant.  They  would 
have  relished  it  just  as  well." 

"  I  am  not  sure  of  that !"  said  Nina,  with  some 
warmth,  "  and  how  easily  may  not  delicate  feelings  be 
wounded  in  such  a  case,  Besides — why  should  not  my 
way  of  acting  be  the  most  simple  in  regard  to  place  and 
circumstances?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  very  un- 
natural that  in  every-day  life  one  should  live  in  a  kind 
of  defensive  state  against  our  fellow  creatures?  In 
heaven,  where  all  is  order,  men  will  assuredly  meet 
each  other  in  a  very  different  manner  to  what  is  gene- 
rally the  case  here.1' 

"  We  will  wait  for  such  meetings  until  then,"  said 
Count  Louis,  drily.  "  At  present  we  are  living  upon 
earth,  and  we  have  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
what  unpleasant  consequences  arise  from  incautious 
acquaintances." 

O,  my  young  lady  reader !  I  see  in  spirit ;  how  your 
eye  lightens  ;  how  you,  were  you  in  Nina's  place,  would 
have  proudly  raised  your  head,  and  replied : 

"  Count,  if  you  think  that  my  inconsiderate  conduct 
may  lead  to  unpleasant  consequences — I  will  not  ex- 
pose you  to  them — therefore  it  will  be  best  that  we  now 
separate  for  ever." 

How  pleased  am  I  with  this  manner  of  thinking  and 
replying,  you  excellent  one !  For,  that  you  can  think 
and  answer  thus  is  a  sure  sign  to  me,  that  your  heart 
and  actions  are  pure,  and  that  you  have  nothing  to  re- 
proach yourself  with. 

But  so  it  was  not  with  Nina.    She  had  to  reproach 
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herself  with  great  weakness,  great  want  of  pru- 
dence, and  therefore  she  did  not  reply  in  this  manner. 
Nina  was  silent;  although  the  Count's  severity  made 
her  heart  swell  and  her  eyes  fill  with  tears  5  but  her 
natural  meekness,  the  consciousness  of  past  errors, 
the  remembrance  of  Count  Louis's  chivalrous  conduct, 
suppressed  every  expression  of  indignation  ;  she  was 
silent — and  deeply  dejected,  whilst  she  walked  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  Count  Louis  under  the  shady  trees. 

Count  Louis  broke  the  silence,  by  saying : 

"  If  I  have  spoken  too  warmly  or  too  harshly  on  the 
subject — do  not  grieve  about  it I  Nature  has  denied  me 
a  smooth  and  flattering  tongue ;  and  I  know  that  it  is 
a  difficult  matter  for  me  to  please  the  ladies.  That  is 
my  misfortune  1 — but  believe  me,  my  motives  and  heart 
are  not  unkind  1" 

"  I  do ;  I  know  it  1"  said  Nina,  warmly,  and  touched 
by  the  tone  with  which  he  uttered  the  last  words,  she 
lightly  pressed  his  hand  as  he  conveyed  her's  to  his 
lips.  Silently  they  walked  on,  and  Nina  felt,  as  she 
frequently  did  in  the  company  of  Count  Louis,  fettered 
by  the  spirit  of  silence.  She  could  not  find  a  word  to 
say,  and  her  feelings  and  thoughts  also  were  as  if  spell- 
bound.— Two  quite  opposite  feelings  may  produce  this 
state, — love — and  fear.    Nina's  feelings  was  not  love. 

When  she  returned  it  had  grown  dark.  The  air  was 
damp ;  a  chilling  fog  lay  between  her  and  her  house. 
A  shuddering  ran  through  Nina's  tender  frame. 

"Are  you  unwell?"  inquired  Count  Louis,  with 
sympathy. 

"  No,"  replied  she,  "  but  I  feel  cold !" 

They  walked  quicker.  This  walk  by  the  side  of 
Louis  oppressed  Nina.    It  appeared  to  her  like  a  pic- 
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ture  of  her  future  life ;  all  so  silent,  so  cold,  so  gloomy. 
They  passed  by  the  table  at  which  the  poor  family  had 
been  sitting ;  the  fruit  was  left  behind.  Count  Louis 
muttered  something  about  "  stupid  pride"  between  his 
teeth.  Nina  thought  of  a  different  word,  but  did  not 
say  anything.  She  hastened,  in  order  to  forget  by 
Edla's  side,  and  in  her  company,  the  disagreeable  im- 
pression which  she  had  received.  It  was  a  peculiarly 
unfortunate  circumstance  that  Edla  almost  never,  Nina, 
on  the  contrary,  frequently,  saw  these  traits  and  dis- 
position in  the  character  of  Count  Louis,  which  show 
what  the  man  is  in  the  domestic  circle,  and  in  every- 
day-life. Perhaps  Edla,  also,  looked  much  too  ex- 
clusively to  that  which  distinguishes  the  statesman  and 
citizen  in  a  more  extensive  sense.  Nina,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  more  alive  to  those  virtues  which  constitute 
the  happiness  of  family-life.  She  now,  however,  so 
suppressed  all  her  own  will,  that  she  did  not  allow  her 
thoughts  to  dwell  on  that  which  chilled  and  hurt  her  in 
Count  Louis.  She  accommodated  herself  to  his  wishes ; 
she  thought  of  his  extraordinary  qualities ;  she  dwelt 
upon  them ;  she  earnestly  tried  to  love  him.  To  try  to 
love — what  a  Sisyphus-labour ! 

Edla  set  out  with  her  father,  who  like  a  child  re- 
signed himself  to  her  guidance,  and  deeply  affecting 
was  this  parting  to  Nina,  already  so  much  unnerved 
-by  mental  excitement  As  for  Edla,  she  appeared  calm, 
and  only  betrayed  by  the  tremor  of  her  frame  the 
painful  conflict  which  was -going  on  in  her  mind.  She 
long  held  Nina  pressed  to  her  breast,  as  if  she  wished 
to  communicate  to  her  the  fortitude  that  dwelt  there ; 
she  then  laid  her  sister's  hand  m  that  of  Louis's,  re- 
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garded  them  both  with  an  indescribable  look,  but  did 
not  utter  a  word. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  relate  all  the  tittle-tattle, 
all  the  surmises,  exclamations,  and  tales,  which  the 
occurrences  in  the  G.  family  set  in  circulation  among 
the  visitors  of  the  wells.  They  were  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  conversation,  whispers  and  conjectures. 
Whose  quintessence  may  be  condensed  into  the  ex- 
clamation: "The  poor  Countess  I  O,  it  has  been  a 
dreadful  trial  to  her I"  as  well  as  in  the  moral  reflec- 
tion :  "  What  poor  mortals  we  are.  To-day  in  health, 
to-morrow  near  the  grave  I  It  is  best  to  be  always 
prepared  1" 

After  Edla's  departure  Nina's  former  indifference 
seemed  gradually  to  take  possession  of  her  again,  but 
■he  evidently  contended  against  it.  A  quiet,  gentle 
gravity,  an  ineffable  amiability  towards  everybody, 
diffused  a  peculiar  charm  over  her.  Count  Louis  also 
felt  its  influence,  and  became  more  and  more  softened 
in  her  presence.  It  seemed  to  him,  that  she  alone 
could  be  his  wife ;  from  day  to  day  he  became  more 
firmly  attached  to  her j  he  felt  her  society  more  and 
more  indispensable,  and  it  seemed  to  him  almost  a 
misfortune,  when  through  the  death  of  an  uncared-for 
relation  a  great  inheritance  was  left  him  in  France, 
which  required  his  personal  presence. 

Shortly  after  Edla's  departure  he  also  was  obliged  to 
leave  Nina,  which  he  did  with  sincere  and  deep  afflic- 
tion, as  he  could  not  fix  the  time  with  certainty  when 
he  would  see  her  again.    How  much  lighter  Nina  felt 

y}fe, yea,  even  the  air  around  her  after  his  departure, 

Count  Louis  had  not  the  least  idea.    He  believed  that 
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purified  itself,  when  your  will  has  lovingly  resigned 
itself  to  the  divine, — then  will  your  heart  become 
peaceful ;  then  will  you  be  worthy  of  the  noblest  of 
men,  and  make  happy 

Your 

Edla." 
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Everybody  travels  now-a-days.  The  way  of  life  it 
by  half— highway.  Individuals  rush  by  each  other  "  to 
their  neighbours,"  whilst  nations  play  the  great  game 
of  "  Fire- borrowing."* — It  is  fashion.  The  people  in 
my  narrative  are,  for  the  greatest  part,  ban-ton ;  hence 
we  ought  not  to  wonder  that  they  are  incessantly  tra- 
velling. Many  a  one,  I  hope,  will  without  reluctance 
follow  me  to  where  1  am  now  leading  him ;  namely, 
eastwards  to  i 

<>;■■ 

PAHAD&S.  ,v, 
"  And  the  Gold  of  thafrLand  ii  good." 

'£wk  of  MoiSf— 0«**f<«. 

11  Are  they  not  Divine— thp«t  meadows? 
Divine !    Divine ! "— Bn hm  aw. 

Paradise  was  the  name  of  the  little  estate  which 
Baron  H.  inherited  from  his  fathers.  Paradise  lies  in 
the  sun-illumined  and  hospitable  province  of  Skaane. 

"  Know'it  thou  the  land  V 

It  is  a  glorious  land !  Rich  harvests  wave  upon  its 
plains.  There  the  heart  grows  warm  from  the  southern 
sun ;  warm  from  the  kindness  and  joy  which  animates 

*  A  popular  Swedish  social  game. 
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the  breasts  of  the  inhabitants.  Life  glides  easily  along 
among  them ;  the  stranger  for  ever  keeps  in  grateful 
remembrance  the  kindness,  the  hospitality,  which  he 
experienced  in  their  circle.  There  lies  Paradise. 
Thither  Baron  H.  travelled  after  he  had  been  betrothed, 
in  all  quietness,  to  Mamselle  Greta ;  after  them  followed 
the  good  and  happy  Clara.  There  they  were  soon  to 
receive  the  Countess  Natalie,  Nina,  and  a  number  of 
other  acquaintances,  to  celebrate  the  after-nuptials. 

Mamselle  Greta,  at  present  Baroness  H.,  was  during 
the  journey  extremely  curious  about  Paradise,  which 
name  she  took  care  to  associate  with  the  idea  of  pigs, 
poultry,  and  other  un paradisaical  animals  ;*  for  which, 
with  the  permission  of  the  learned,  I  take  the  liberty 
to  consider  them — and  about  which  she  frequently 
jested,  without  thereby  being  able  to  call  up  the  least 
cloud  on  Baron  H.'s  brow. 

True  it  is,  that  Paradise  and  the  above-mentioned 
four-footed  animals,  so  closely  related  to  Ham,  did  not 
awaken  in  his  soul  such  very  opposite  notions.  And 
let  me  tell  you,  my  reader,  that  gayer  after- nuptials 
than  those  celebrated  at  Paradise  have  seldom  taken 
place.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  conceive  more  deli- 
cious feasting,  and  a  better  and  happier  husband ;  a 
more  lively  and  complaisant  housewife,  a  more  sympa- 
thising, more  beloved,  and  amiable  friend,  than  Clara  1 

*  Bishop  Spegel  in  his  great  work,  "  Of  the  Works  of  God  and 
bis  Rest,"  mentions,  it  is  true,  among  the  animals  of  Paradise, 
14 the  unclean  swine;"  but  as  learned  inquiries  into  antiquity 
have  convinced  us  that  traditions  are  insufficient  to  be  able  to 
decide  any  thing  on  this  important  subject,  we  take  the  liberty 
to  regard  this  expression  of  the  learned  Bishop  as  a  poetical 
licence. 


Oh,  we  must  not  forget  to  relate,  also,  how  FMum 
accommodated  himself  to  this  very  important  period 
with  extreme  gracefulness,  and  made  various  sketches 
of  family  scenes,  in  which  his  foster-father  and  his  new 
foster-mother  always  played  the  principal  parts. 

After  the  guests  had  feasted,  laughed,  and  inspected 
all  the  beauties  of  Paradise— amoug  which  the  Baron- 
ess H.  never  forgot  to  point  out  the  farm- yard — and 
had  danced  together,  and  amused  themselves,  they  at 
length  also  began  to  yawn  together,  and  then  gradually 
departed.  The  Countess  Natalie  went  with  Nina 
northward  of  Paradise,  after  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  Baron  H.  should  come  after  them  with  his  family 
in  the  winter,  and  spend  Christmas  in  Norrland,  with 
the  Countess. 

To  give  an  account  en  detail  how  Baron  H.  and  his 
wife  cultivated  their  paradise;  how  they  there  (as, 
with  God's  help,  every  newly-married  pair)  renewed, 
in  their  way,  the  sweet,  golden  tale  of  love  and  bliss 
of  the  primeval  paradise ;  how  the  Baroness  H.,  in 
contrast  to  Eve,  zealously  warned  her  husband  and  his 
beloved  Filitu  against  eating  apples ;  and  how,  with 
numberless  and  merry  jestings,  she  took  a  survey  of 
her  little  world,  made  men  and  animals  look  up  to  her, 
and  put  life  and  order  into  all, — to  recount  and  read 
all  this,  would  certainly  be  very  edifying,  alike  to 
narrator  and  reader.  To  me  it  would  be  a  particular 
pleasure  to  relate  how  happy  Clara  was ;  how  active 
and  beloved  by  her  friends ;  what  enjoyment  she  had 
in  the  meadows  and  deep  woods  of  Paradise,  so  that 
it  might  well  have  been  said  that  here,  as  in  the  primi- 
tive days  of  the  world,  angels  bore  the  children  of  men 
company; — but  the  happy  can   take  care  of  them- 


selves ;  and  I  long  to  look  after  the  pale  Nina,  and  to 
find  out  if  life  does  not  possess  an  elixir  to  strengthen 
and  to  beautify  her  existence,  which,  we  confess,  has 
hitherto  borne  but  a  faint  resemblance  to  that  of  a' 
heroine,  and  has  been  more  deserving  of  compassion 
than  of  love.  I  therefore  pass  over  the  busy  time  of 
nutting,  preserving,  drying,  and  salting  with  profound 
reverential  courtesies  to  all  housewives  and  house- 
keepers, including  the  Baroness  H.  The  November 
storm  howls  at  the  window ;  the  heavens  are  grey,  the 
«arth  is  grey,  the  air  is  grey ;  weary  birds,  and  withered 
foliage !  Now  the  nose  of  the  dwellers  of  the  north 
becomes  blue;  now  the  Englishman  hangs  himself; 
now  people  stick  fast  on  the  roads ;  now  the  soul  of 
the  poet,  and  the  last  little  pansy  on  the  mountain 
freezes.  Now  warm  houses  and  friendly  souls  are 
necessary.  Make  up  good  fires,  make  up  good  fires 
every  where !  November,  thou  art  an  ugly  and  dis- 
agreeable grey-beard,  full  of  ill-humour  and  frost! 
But  thou  goest,  and  still  more  stern  and  gloomy 
December  comes.  Now  the  fogs  gather,  and  in  order 
to  hide  the  grimness  of  the  earth  and  to  preserve 
the  hope  of  summer,  the  light,  flaky  snow  falls,  and 
spreads  out  its  white  covering  over  sea  and  land.  I 
will  order  Baron  H.'s  covered  sledge  to  be  got  ready, 
and  take  him  and  his  family  with  post-horses  and 
tinkling  of  bells  up  to  Norrland,  there  to  contemplate 

DARKNESS    AND   LIGHT. 

"  It  is  Christmas  !    It  is  Christmas ! " 

Thb  Cbildrbn. 

•'How  it  freezes.1     How  dark  it  grows!     The  ice 
^vers  the  window-panes ;  morning  twilight  goes  darkly 


and  is  wedded  to  evening  twilight,  and  toon  night  caste 
its  sable  pall  over  the  day.  In  Norrland  mid-day  hat 
still  a  few  light  hours  and  the  sun  a  few  feeble  rays ; 
but  they  soon  disappear,  and  it  grows  dark.  Further 
up,  Hie  people  know  nothing  of  day ;  night  lasts  for 
months. 

"  Nature  sleeps ! "  they  say  in  the  north ;  but  sleep 
resembles  death :  it  is  cold  and  chilly,  and  would  darken 
the  heart  of  man,  if  at  that  time  another  light  did  not 
rise,  a  warm  bosom  open  to  him,  and  animate  him  by 
its  life.  In  Sweden  it  is  well  known  that  when  every 
thing  in  nature  grows  torpid,  and  dark,  and  dies 
away,  in  every  house  the  senses  and  hands  are  em- 
ployed in  preparing  a  feast  You  know  what  it  is,  ye 
clever  daughters  of  the  family  who  extend  your  labours 
far  into  the  night,  and  lighten  them  with  merry  jests, 
while  ye  tire  your  fingers  and  eyes  by  candle-light 
in  order  to  get  all  your  presents  ready.  You  know 
what  it  is,  ye  sons  of  the  family  who  are  biting  your 
nails  off  with  thinking  of  something  suitable  for  a 
Christmas  present.  Thou  kndwest  it,  happy  little  child, 
who  hast  no  other  care  than  the  less  serious  one,  that 
Christmas  might  miss  its  way  and  not  find  your  house. 
Ye  know  what  it  is,  fathers  and  mothers,  with  empty 
purses  and  hearts  filled  with  joy.  Aunts  and  cousins 
of  the  immortal  race  of  embroidery  and  knitters ;  ye 
uncles,  at  once  perverted  and  perverters,  ye  well  know 
it,  and  are  acquainted  with  this  time  of  mysterious 
airs,  treacherous  smiles,  and  happy  cares!  In  the 
house  of  the  rich  man  they  are  preparing  delicious 
roasts,  the  wonderful  lutfitk  ;•  sausages  are  swelling, 

*  A  kind  of  dried-cod,  which  after  having  been  soaked  several 
weeks  in  ashes  to  extract  the  salt,  it  eaten  In  Sweden  at 
Christmas,  and  New-Years'  Eve. 
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the  tarts  puffing  themselves  up ;  and  so  poor  a  hut  is 
not  to  be  found,  where  about  this  time  a  little  pig  does 
not  skip  about  and  squeak,  though  in  most  instances 
obliged  to  fatten  itself  on  its  own  good  humour. 

Different,  however,  it  is  during  this  time  with  the 
elements.  The  Spirit  of  Frost  reigns  like  a  despot, 
reduces  every  thing  to  the  narrowest  compass,  nips 
every  forth-shooting  bit  of  green,  though  never  so 
small,  forbids  the  song  of  birds  and  the  dance  of  winged 
insects ;  and  his  only  minister,  the  powerful  North  Wind, 
thunders  free  in  the  grey-grown  atmosphere,  till  all  is 
mute  and  torpid.  Only  the  sparrows — the  litde  opti- 
mists of  the  air — keep  themselves  cheerful,  and  seem 
to  proclaim  with  their  twitterings  that  better  times  will 
come. 

Now  comes  the  dark  time  of  the  year— the  midnight 
hour  of  nature :  but  all  at  once  lights  shine  from  every 
dwelling,  and  vie  with  the  stars  of  heaven.  The  church 
opens  her  bosom,  full  of  glory  and  anthems ;  and  the 
children  raise  their  voices  with  shouts  of  joy :  "It  is 
Christmas !  it  is  Christmas  1 "  The  earth  sends  forth 
its  hallelujah ! 

And  why  these  lights,  this  joy,  these  anthems  ? 

"  A  child  is  born ! "  A  child  ?  In  the  midnight  hour, 
in  the  lowly  manger  it  was  born,  and  heavenly  angels 
sang,  "  Peace  on  earth ! "  This  is  the  feast  which  is 
celebrated.  And  well  may  you,  dear  little  children, 
raise  your  voices  of  joy.  Greet,  even  if  unconscious, 
this  hour,  in  which  he  was  born  for  you,  that  friend, 
that  brother,  who  will  lead  you  through  life  on  earth, 
and  render  your  death  happy ;  who  will  one  day  give 
realization  to  all  your  sweet  dreams  of  childhood ;  who 
will  change  your  poverty,  darkness,  and  care  into  glory; 
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and  help  you  to  solve  the  most  profound  mysteries,  the 
most  intricate  problems  of  life.  Shout  for  joy,  ye 
happy  little  ones,  whom  he  hath  blessed.  Shout  for 
joy,  and  follow  him.  He  has  come  to  lead  you  and  us 
all  to  God. 

There  are  thoughts— inexhaustible,  lovely,  wondrous, 
enrapturing  thoughts— in  which  one  never  grows  weary 
of  diving.  In  these  the  sick  soul  bathes,  as  in  a 
Bethesda,  and  finds  health ;  the  healthy  finds  there  a 
highly -exalted  life.  Of  that  kind  is  the  thought  about 
this  child,  this  poverty,  this  lowliness,  and  this  glory. 

Beautiful  and  wise  is  the  arrangement,  that  the  life 
of  the  church  most  richly  unfolds  itself  at  the  time  in 
which  nature  it  dead.  Thanks  also  for  this  provision, 
benificent  Father  of  all ! 

60  thought  the  quiet  Clara,  whilst  with  her  friend 
she  slowly  ascended  the  hills,  which  through  dark  pine- 
groves  led  to  the  height,  where  from  the  present  resi- 
dence of  the  Countess  Natalie  lights  were  brilliantly 
shining.  We  call  this  residence  Utnendt.  Clara  looked 
into  the  grey-cold  twilight,  which  enveloped  all  objects. 
In  this  darkness,  the  light  upon  the  height  appeared 
doubly  agreeable  1  and  Clara's  eyes  fixed  themselves 
involuntarily  upon  it,  whilst  pleasant  feelings  animated 
her  souL  She  was  happy  to  see  Nina  again,  for  whom 
she  had  always  felt  a  cordial  interest.  She  asked  in- 
voluntarily : 

•4  Has  not  thy  life  also  received  a  light  which  warms 
and  brightens  it  ?  Thou  pale,  lovely,  excellent,  and 
richly  endowed  maiden,  why  shouldest  thou  he  l**a 
happy  than  poor  insignificant  Clara  ? " 

"  Coffee  I "  cried  Baron  H.,  in  his  sleep. 

"  Directly  1 "  replied  the  waking  Baroness. 
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"  What?"  asked  the  Baron,  waking. 

"  We  shall  be  there  directly ! " 

"Impossible!" 

"Certainly!" 

"Impossible!" 

"  But  I  do  assure  you,  my  dear ! " 

"  But,  my  love,  I  don't  believe  it! " 

"  We  can  see  the  lights  already." 

"  I  can  see  no  lights." 

"  Yes,  that  I  believe  when  one  sleeps  .  .  .  ." 

"  One  does  not  sleep,  but  one  has  not  any  imaginary 
sights ;  one  has  only  a  clear  sight  like  other  people." 

"  It  is  inconceivable,"  said  the  Baroness,  somewhat 
warmly,  "that  drowsy  as  you  still  are,  you  wish  to 
dispute  what  two  wakeful  persons  see ; — the  vapour  on 
the  window  makes  you  blind.  Look  now."  The 
Baroness  stretched  out  her  hand  to  let  down  the  window, 
but  it  was  intercepted  on  the  way  by  the  Baron,  who 
held  it  fast,  kissed  it  heartily,  pressed  it  to  his  eyes, 
and  declared  that  he  now  saw  light,  even  where  nobody 
else  could  see  any.  The  Baroness  no  longer  disputed, 
and  in  the  most  tender  peace  and  strife — for  it  should 
be  observed  how  the  two  contrarieties  sometimes  are 
one — our  travellers  shortly  after  stopped  before  the 
gate  of  the  building,  which  the  Baroness  H.  called 
"the  house,"  but  the  Countess  Natalie  would  have  it 
called  "the  castle." 

We  would  now  give  the  particulars  of  the  state  of 
things  there,  but  find  it  more  agreeable  to  give  the 
reader  an  extract  of  the  letter,  which  a  few  days  after 
her  arrival  at  Umenas,  the  Baroness  wrote  to  a  con- 
fidential female  friend. 

".  .  .  .  But  enough  of  the  journey  and  its  wearisome 
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adventures.  The  arrival  was  quite  comfortable. 
Natalie's  habitation  had  nothing  whatever  of  a  Lap- 
landish  appearance.  A  beautiful  saloon  well  lighted, 
new  furniture,  mats,  and  a  good  fire  in  the  stove. 
Natalie  finds  it  difficult  to  bring  herself  and  others  to 
imagine  that  she  is  living  like  a  self-denying  hermitess. 
And  the  people  in  this  splendid  hermitage?  You 
know  that  every  where  I  generally  direct  my  first  ob- 
servations to  mankind.  Natalie — splendid  Natalie — 
seems  anxious  to  play  the  part  of  a  fairy  in  her  moun- 
tain-castle. She  appears  to  have  grown  young  again, 
dresses  extravagantly,  plays  upon  the  harp,  wishes  to 
enrapture  all.  I  am  sure  that  she  succeeds.  It  was 
a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  see  Nina  again.  She  is 
amazingly  improved  in  appearance,  and  begins  to  look 
like  a  being  of  flesh  and  blood.  '  It  is  owing  to  the 
air  here,'  said  Natalie.  There  must  be  a  peculiar 
charm  in  this  woodland  air,  which  has  such  reno- 
vating and  beautifying  power.  I  am  heartily  glad  that 
I  have  come  here.  I  should  have  no  objection  to  grow 
a  little  younger  and  handsomer  for  the  sake  of  my 
dear  H.  When  for  the  last  time  I  saw  Nina,  about 
four  months  ago,  she  looked  like  a  startled  dove ;  so 
marble  white  and  languid ;  now  life  and  colour  have 
come  into  her  cheeks.  Heaven  knows  whether  every 
thing  comes  from  the  air.  I  have  my  suspicions. 
You  know  that  I  am  not  inclined  to  idealize ;  to  fancy 
people  angels  and  deities,  but  I  see  men  pretty  clearly 
as  they  really  are;  you  will,  therefore,  perhaps  be 
astonished  at  the  description  which  I  am  about  to  give. 
Do  not,  however,  accuse  me  with  any  exaggeration,  for 
that  I  cannot  bear :  and  besides,  it  would  be  highly 
unjust.     But  to  the  point  1 
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"  On  the  evening  of  our  arrival  in  Umenas,  there 
were  several  gentlemen  assembled  in  Natalie's  drawing- 
room.  One  of  them  immediately  attracted  my  eye,  and 
I  could  afterwards  scarcely  turn  them  away  from  him 
again;  not  that  he  was  so  very  handsome,  or  played  so 
brilliant  a  part — no ;  but  he  was  so  superior.  Any  thing 
more  simple  and  amiable  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have 
seen  in  the  form  of  man.  What  a  forehead — what 
eyes — for  a  picture  1  His  complexion  is  uncommonly 
dark,  but  clear  and  fresh.  In  his  demeanour  there  is 
the  sweetest  combination  of  tranquillity  and  vivacity, 
of  mildness  and  strength :  he  possesses  something  both 
of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  had 
ever  become  so  quickly  acquainted  with  any  person, 
and  felt  so  satisfied  with  the  acquaintance.  Natalie 
spoke  much,  and  highly,  in  his  praise ;  and  says,— 
'  He  plays  the  harp  like  King  David  himself.  I  see 
that  you  begin  to  get  a  little  impatient  with  my  de- 
scription, and  so  ask, — '  But  who  is  this  Phoenix ;  what 
is  he,  what  is  his  name  ? '  This  excellent  man  is  the 
pastor  of  the  parish  church  here,  and  his  name  is  Ed- 
ward Hervey :  is  it  not  a  romantic  name  ?  What  in- 
fluence his  eyes  and  words,  and  his  harp-playing,  may, 
besides  the  country  air,  have  had  in  raising  Nina  from 
the  dead,  that  I  leave  for  others  to  decide. 

"  Do  not,  above  all  things,  think  that  I  have  the 
least  evil  intention.  That  men  may  be  instrumental 
in  the  awakening  and  restoration  of  others,  is  through 
the  grace  and  blessing  of  our  God  !  One  need  not  im- 
mediately begin  to  think  of  elopements  and  clandestine 
marriages — those  are  things  unsuited  to  our  age ;  nor 
does  Pastor  Hervey  appear  like  a  hero  of  romance,  but 
•v  serious,  yet  cheerful  man.     In  my  opinion  this 
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it  very  properly  said  of  him.  I  must  also  tell  you,  that 
if  his  eyes  do  indeed  very  often  rest  upon  Nina,  they 
nevertheless  also  very  attentively  gazed  on  my  quiet 
Clara  \  and  that  did  not  displease  me.  I  have  never 
yet  seen  eyes  so  black  and  with  such  a  mild  expression  j 
—a  little  melancholy  at  times,  but  with  a  predomi- 
nating radiant  brightness.  I  think  I  am  mad  about 
the  eyes  of  that  man!— I  must  divert  myself,— I  will 
throw  mine  around  me,  and  tell  you  what  they  perceive 
out  of  the  house  >  for  I  am  just  sitting  at  the  window, 
and  have  a  view  of  the  oountry  both  near  and  far  ofi. 
Horribly  ugly !— forests  black  as  coa) — high  mountains 
—all  a  perfect  wilderness  1  Far  in  the  distance  the  sea, 
whose  roaring  one  may  hear  when  it  storms.  To  the 
left  the  river  Urns,  which  runs  into  the  sea,  where  a 
beautiful  valley  is  said  to  be.  I  have  not  seen  it  yet, 
nor  do  I  intend  to  see  it  in  a  hurry ;  for  I  find  no  plea- 
sure in  walking  out  in  winter.  The  house  is  situate  on 
a  hill,  and  all  the  winds  of  heaven  howl  around  it:  it  ia 
strange  how  it  can  be  so  comfortable  within ;  but  we 
keep  up  perpetual  fires,  therefore  the  prospect  towards 
the  forest  is  not  quite  uninteresting.  In  the  sea  there 
are  singular  rocks,  all  with  singular  names:  one  of 
these  is  called  the  Boor,  or  the  black  man,  and  looks 
quite  awful  and  spectre-like. 

u  Now  you  will,  perhaps,  also  like  to  know  something 
about  a  newly-married  pair  f— You  shalL  Man  and 
wife,  on  the  whole,  agree  pretty  well  together.  The  wife 
is  sometimes  a  little  harsh,  and  lets  the  man  look  about 
him.  She  is  desirous,  it's  true,  of  maintaining  the 
ruling  power  in  the  house,  but  fears  more  and  more 
that  the  husband,  with  his  kindness  and  good  sense, 
will  deprive  her  of  that  power,  and  make  her  as  tame 
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and  complying  as  any  other  person.  They  hare  both, 
however,  a  protecting  angel,  whom  they  hold  by  the 
hand ;  and  in  nothing  do  they  so  perfectly  agree  than 
in  loving  St  Clara,  and  attending  to  her  counsel. 
With  her  help  there  is  good  hope  that  they  will  not  miss 
their  way  to  heaven :  in  the  mean  time  we  are  now 
walking  on  earth,  and  have  to  partake  of  furmenty  and 
celebrate  Christmas.  I  am  really  delighted  at  the 
thought  of  hearing  Edward  Hervey  preach :  he  must 
then  look  like  an  apostle.  I  must  tell  you,  that  my 
good  H.  is  just  as  much  captivated  with  him  as  I  am. 

"  Perhaps  we  shall  stay  longer  here  than  was  first 
determined  upon.  Natalie  would  very  much  like  to 
keep  us  for  the  winter ;  my  husband's  mouth  waters 
when  the  hunting  parties  are  talked  of,  which  are  usual 
here,  and  I,  as  a  good  wife,  must,  I  suppose,  accom- 
modate myself  to  the  pleasure  of  my  husband.  I  should 
be  telling  an  untruth  were  I  to  say  that  1  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  do  so  on  this  occasion,  but  little  Paradise  was, 
after  all,  a  dear  spot ! 

"  I  must  now  leave  you,  for  my  husband  calls  me." 

So  much  for  the  letter  of  the  Baroness  H. 

Christmas  has  chanted  its  anthems  of  peace  and 
joy;  and  now  there  is  peace  on  earth,  and  dancing 
and  playing  and  sports  and  lights,  in  the  dwellings  ot 
men.  There  is  dancing  in  palaces  by  waxlights,  and 
to  thunders  of  music ;  there  is  dancing  in  the  huts  and 
thrashing-floors  upon  straw,  by  the  light  of  oil-lamps, 
and  to  the  scraping  of  the  fiddle.  Splendid  sledge- 
parties  with  jingling  bells,  fly  through  the  towns ;  and 
imitating  the  sports  of  the  great,  one  sees  ragged  boys, 
who  upon  their  sledges  drive  down  the  smooth  hill  their 
bare-footed  ladies,  and  sometimes  also  upset  them* 
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At  Umenai  every  thing  seems  more  lively  this  year 
than  it  has  been  since  time  immemorial.  The  Countess 
causes  illuminations,  playing  and  dancing  —  a  plea- 
sure to  witness.  With  her  bounty  and  wealth  she 
would  introduce  luxury  even  into  the  huts  of  the 
country-folks,  if  Hervey  were  not  so  decidedly  and 
seriously  opposed  to  it. 

•'They  have  not  the  means,"  said  he,  M  to  provide 
themselves  with  more  light  and  better  music.  Let  no 
one  excite  their  desires  for  that  which  they  are  now 
deprived  of,  and  without  which  they  are  still  happy. 
Let  those  lights  be  saved  for  them,  for  the  night- 
watches  by  their  sick ;  they  will  then  chase  away 
many  a  dark  shadow/' 

In  the  mean  time  the  winter  glided  along  with  com- 
fort and  cheerfulness.  The  Countess  and  the  Baroness 
H.  acknowledged  that  they  had  never  spent  a  more 
lively  one.  Nina  now  only  appeared  to  begin  to  live. 
But  for  that  happy  intercourse,  for  that  life  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  place,  the  thanks  of  all  were  chiefly  due  to 
one  person,  whom  we  will  now  contemplate  somewhat 
more  closely. 

EDWARD   HERVEY. 

"An  understanding  dear  and  vigorous ;  a  heart  stout  and 
good ;  health  and  happiness,  these  constitute  the  worth  of  man." 

THOaiLD. 

Do  you  wish  to  see  the  pastor  among  his  flock  in  the 
country  ?  Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful.  He  was 
frequently  amongst  them  ;  he  loved  to  see  them  happy, 
took  a  part  sometimes  in  their  dances,  and  directed 
their  amusements.  No  feast  was  considered  complete 
among  the  country-folks,  unless  Hervey  was  present 

vol.   11.  a 
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His  presence  never  produced  any  restraint,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  it  prevented  every  excess.  On  the  least 
trace  of  rudeness  or  impropriety,  the  erring  one  imme- 
diately felt  Hervey's  hand  upon  bis  shoulder,  and  be- 
fore his  gaze,  and  the  friendly  but  seriously  spoken 
words :  "  Gently,  children ! "  the  unruly  were  instantly 
subdued. 

Hervey  was  the  favourite  of  the  country.  One 
extolled  his  wise  views — his  activity  for  the  welfare  of 
the  place ;  another  his  excellent  sermons ;  a  third  his 
care  and  attention  to  the  aged — his  exertions  for  the 
education  of  children;  a  fourth  his  learning,  and 
his  readiness  to  communicate  it ;  a  fifth  his  agreeable 
demeanour,  his  mildness,  and  vivacity.  Every  where 
one  heard  of  him  the  same  that  was  once  said  of 
Ansgarius :  "  No  one  had  ever  seen  so  good  a  man." 

The  consequence — the  natural  consequence — of  this 
was,  that  nobody  was  ever  more  beloved  and  revered. 
High  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  all  went  to  him  for  coun- 
sel and  comfort ;  and  he  had  information  and  love  for 
all.  Never  did  he  repel  any,  never  depress  any,  who 
had  erred,  never  repress  any  dawning  talent  His  rich 
soul  could  raise,  animate,  and  embrace  all  his  people : 
he  drew  them  involuntarily  to  himself ;  for  his  coun- 
tenance was  bright,  his  walk  irreprovable,  his  will 
strong,  and  his  heart  that  of  an  angel 

In  the  six  years  during  which  Hervey  lived  and 
laboured  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the  soil  as  well  as 
the  people  have  become  considerably  changed.  A  spirit 
of  culture  and  of  higher  life  caused  ears  and  blades 
to  shoot  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  former,  and  fresh 
feelings  and  sentiments  in  the  breast  of  the  latter, 
"te  meadows  and  pusillanimous  despair,  bogs  and 
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rudeness  of  manners,  disappeared  more  and  more.  Taste 
for  literature,  love  of  art,  clover  and  beans,  gradually 
took  root.  What  Fenelon  taught,  what Oberlin  practised, 
that  taught  and  practised  Edward  Hervey.  The  first  in 
virtues,  in  knowledge,  in  activity,  be  was,  in  the  fullest 
and  best  sense  of  the  word,  the  shtpherd  of  his  flock. 

What  especially  rendered  Hervey  so  endearing  to  all 
was  the  worth,  the  importance  which  man  at  all  times 
had  in  his  estimation.  What,  above  all  things,  most 
riveted  his  attention,  was  the  better  nature  of  man  in 
all  the  operations  of  human  life.  In  what  a  spirit  of 
love  did  he  not  consider  the  effects  of  religion  in  the 
quiet  life  of  those  who  spend  their  days  unnoticed  in 
the  retired  corners  of  the  world.  Those  who  were 
apparently  the  most  unimportant  and  the  most  in  the 
shade,  he  contemplated  as  gladly,  studied  as  minutely 
as  those  who  were  most  brilliant.  Ue  loved  to  draw 
forth  the  former  in  conversation,  and  to  place  them  in 
their  proper  light 

How  many  an  important  feature,  how  many  a  hea- 
venly expression  was  brought  to  light  on  such  occasions ; 
how  great  did  life  often  appear  in  the  little— in  the 
things  overlooked  by  the  world. 

Hervey  belonged  to  the  romantic  school.  It  arose 
i»  the  time  in  which  the  incarnate  God  woo  born  in  m 
stable.  History  and  romance  carry  out  this  wondrous 
theme  in  infinite  variations.  If  among  these  a  few 
discrepancies  sometimes  occur,  it  is  only  human  failing. 
But  that  was  not  the  case  with  Hervey ;  his  soul  was 
full  of  pure  light,  and  he  loved  to  practise  justice. 

The  uncommon  attractions  of  his  person,  the  inde- 
scribable mildness  and  agreeable  expression  of  bis 
countenance,  his  sweet  smiles,  the  decision,  clearness, 
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and  freshness,  of  his  words,  and  his  deportment,  con- 
tributed to  increase  his  influence.  His  superiority 
would  have  been  imposing,  if  his  kindness  had  not 
captivated  all  hearts.  Notwithstanding,  he  was  feared, 
but  feared  as  a  man  of  God  ought  to  be.  People  feared 
his  stern  reproving  look,  feared  a  word  of  rebuke  from 
him,  as  they  would  a  misfortune. 

Have  you  ever  encountered  during  your  lifetime  a 
person  in  whose  presence  an  inexpressibly  agreeable 
sensation  took  possession  of  you,  and  caused  a  happy 
feeling  of  security  and  ease  to  flow  through  your  being; 
who  made  you  feel  happy  in  the  love  of  God,  of  life, 
of  your  fellow-men ;  a  being  to  whom  you  were  involun- 
tarily and  gently  attracted,  as  the  flower  to  the  light,  as 
man  to  a  powerful  and  mild  angel  nature  f  then  you 
have  experienced  the  feelings  with  which  Hervey 
inspired  most  people  ;  it  streamed  forth  like  a  gentle 
sunshine  from  his  benevolent  heart 

Who  can  say  bow  the  life  and  character  of  Hervey 
operated  on  Nina?  A  great  change  began  to  take 
place  in  her.  She  was  no  longer  the  languishing, 
almost  lifeless  beauty,  the  dreamy  statue :  a  vein  of 
life  and  joy  seemed  to  play  through  her  whole  being. 
She  looked  out  into  life,  bright  and  smiling,  as  a  child 
that  has  awaked  out  of  a  deep  sleep; — she  cleared  up 
like  a  brightening  morning. 

But  on  Hervey  also  she  operated  with  an  irresistible 
charm.  A  secret  power  of  attraction  drew  them  to 
each  other,  and  caused  them  to  feel  happy  in  only 
seeing  and  being  near  each  other.  Words  were  not 
necessary.  And  yet — how  lovely  were  not  these  ex- 
changed between  them !  How  fully,  how  well  did  she 
understand  him— how  charmingly  did  he  comprehend 
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her  t  He  was  the  sun  of  her  earth  ;  and  she  the  gentle 
dew  upon  his.  They  had  a  happy  mutual  influence  on 
each  other,  though  the  richest  gains  were  hers.  It 
was  more  than  life,  or  rather — it  was  life  itself. 

Thus  they  lived  happy  ;  thus  they  lived  peaceful  j 
for  no  one,  not  even  the  monitor  itself  within  them, 
ever  reproved  them.  Even  the  sharp*  sighted  Baroness 
H.  gradually  became  calm,  for  Hervey  and  Nina  were 
so  open,  so  free-hearted  towards  each  other,  and  quiet 
Clara  also  shared  Hervey's  attention.  That  Hervey 
admired  Nina,  and  that  she  was  pleased  with  him,  was 
but  natural,  and  a  matter  of  course.  The  Baroness  H. 
considered  it  moreover  reasonable,  that  pastor  Hervey 
would  sooner  bestow  his  affections  on  Clara  than  his 
Excellency's  fair  daughter,  so  that  she  would  not  do 
him  the  injustice  to  suppose  it  otherwise.  She  soon 
knew  how  to  appreciate  Hervey's  worth,  and  the  more 
intimately  she  became  acquainted  with  him,  the  greater 
was  her  wish  that  Clara  and  Hervey  should  exchange 
hearts,  and  that  she  might  soon  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  both. 

The  Countess  was  at  first  surprised  and  then  capti- 
vated by  Hervey's  person  and  intellectual  attain- 
ments. She  endeavoured  on  her  part  to  captivate  him 
and  to  attach  him  exclusively  to  herselt  But  she  soon 
perceived  that  he  preferred  Nina's  company;  yes,  even 
that  of  the  original  Baroness  H.  and  the  quiet  Clara  to 
hers.  Somewhat  piqued  at  this,  she  turned  her  attention 
from  him  to  a  tall  and  handsome  colonel,  who  on  his 
part  devoted  himself  to  his  fair  neighbour  with  some- 
thing more  than  admiration. 

Hervey  was  frequently  during  the  winter  evenings 
at  Umenas.   His  presence  always  gave  an  exalted  tone 
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to  all.  Momenta  of  melancholy,  which  sometimes 
passed  over  bim  as  clouds  across  the  sky,  did  not 
disturb  this  influence.  They  were  dispersed.  A  glance 
from  Nina,  the  sound  of  her  voice  bade  them  vanish ; 
and  he  appeared  doubly  amiable  under  the  shade  of 
sadness  which  they  left  behind.  Indeed  frequently  he 
was  as  happy  as  a  child,  and  full  of  play ;  and  then  all 
were  irresistibly  disposed  to  be  merry  with  him. 

When  Nina  saw  Hervey  among  the  guests  assembled 
in  the  drawing-room  of  the  Countess,  she  could  enjoy 
little  of  his  company.  All  the  gentlemen  then  collected 
around  him ;  all  hands  were  stretched  out  to  press  his ; 
all  eyes  seemed  as  if  anxious  to  refresh  themselves  in 
his.  Every  one  had  something  to  tell  him,  something 
to  consult  with  him  about.  He  was  justly  called  "  the 
blessed  with  friends  and  blessed  with  peace." 

On  such  occasions  the  young  Captain  S.  generally 
sat  by  Nina's  side,  whose  courtly  title  and  great  fortune 
made  many  a  one  guess  and  prophesy— what  ?— the  reader 
himself  will  easily  guess !  (Nina's  partial  betrothment 
to  Count  Louis  had  remained  a  family  secret,  and  was 
not  suspected  in  the  place.)  Nor  did  Nina's  conduct 
appear  to  contradict  die  prophecies.  She  listened  to 
the  conversation  of  the  young  captain  so  gladly,  so 
kindly,  so  attentively,  and  his  stately  figure,  and  his 
handsome  face  made  this  quite  explainable  even  to 
those  who  never  heard  what  was  the  subject  talked  of. 
And  what  was  the  subject  talked  of?  What  does  the 
reader,  I  wonder,  think  that  the  young  man  was  talking 
of  with  the  handsome  young  girl  ?  Of  his  friend,  of 
Edward  Hervey;  of  his  character,  his  actions,  his 
excellencies.  He  spoke  from  the  fulness  of  his  heart, 
without  suspecting  why  he  was  so  gladly  listened  to. 
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The  young  S.  was  one  of  those  amiable  characters  who 
forget  themselves  because  of  one  more  excellent,  and 
are  happy  in  so  doing. 

And  now — after  all  these  praises  to  the  honour  of  one 
man — now  a  few  words  on  mankind  generally. 

It  has  often  been  said  (and  it  gives  one  pleasure  to 
repeat  it,  when  one  feels  deeply  that  such  is  the  case), 
one  finds  in  man  generally  a  disposition  to  look  up, 
to  admire,  and  love  the  admired;  and  if  there  are 
periods  in  which  a  common  feeling  of  brotherhood  runs 
through  the  veins  of  mankind,  it  is  when  a  great  action 
or  a  noble  genius  is  made  manifest  to  the  world.  Then 
the  world  rises  as  one  man,  and  does  homage.  This 
homage  is  a  call  to  the  brotherhood,  who  all  drink  of 
the  same  immortal  fountain,  and  in  which  they  recog- 
nise each  other  as  children  of  the  same  father. 

My  opponent! — why  should  we  fight  against  each 
other  with  hostility  ?  for  we  certainly  must  meet  to- 
gether  when  summoned  to  appear  in  the  presence  of 
God! 

THE  WOOD  AND  TUB  8ETTLER. 

"  There's  riot  and  racket  o'er  stock  and  stone, 
And  the  witches  they  dance  on  the  moors." 

Oeuer's  Collier  Boy. 

The  ice-flowers  melted  from  the  window-pane*; 
the  sun  shone  into  the  apartment  where  the  company 
had  assembled  to  breakfast;  the  sugar  melted  in  the 
gold-edged  cups ;  and  the  butter  on  the  toasted  bread. 
Around  the  table  sate  contented  guests,  who  were 
determined    to  enjoy   themselves.      The   (ire  in  th« 
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hearth  by  dark  upon  its  coals.  It  had  a  gloomy  look, 
and  seemed  to  sulk,  since  the  entrance  of  die  sun. 

Ah,  human  weaknesses  are  found  in  the  elements 
also!  The  three  little  dogs  ate  biscuits  on  the  mat; 
and  from  his  high  perch  the  parrot  called  out  a  shrill, 
"  Good  morning ! "  And  good  was  the  morning,  and 
fresh  and  bright  like  a  thought  of  Geijer.*  Nina 
went  to  the  window.  Roseate  and  gold-tinted  clouds 
floated  across  the  sky ;  the  forest  still  gleamed  forth 
greenly  from  under  its  winter  mantle ;  the  ice  sparkled 
like  millions  of  diamonds;  and  the  little  sparrows 
played  upon  the  snow. 

"  A  beautiful  day ! "  exclaimed  Nina,  gaily.  Clara,  we 
must  go  out  for  a  walk.  We  will  surprise  the  Mountain- 
king  and  the  witches  in  their  morning  sleep,  and  rouse 
the  little  goblins  out  of  their  lairs.  We  will  go  into 
the  very  depths  of  the  wood,  and  lose  ourselves," 
Nina,  like  other  young  girls,  had  some  fine  and  some 
foolish  thoughts.     She  began  to  be  young. 

Clara,  glad  of  the  proposal,  was  soon  ready.  The 
older  friends  warned  them  not  to  go  too  far.  The 
Baroness  H.  especially  warned  the  young  girls  against 
the  subtilty  of  the  King  of  the  Mountain  ;  prophesied 
to  them  that  their  presumption  would  be  punished, 
and  that  they  would  experience  a  most  critical  adven- 
ture. This  prediction  only  had  the  effect  of  animating 
the  courage  of  the  young  friends.  They  dressed,  and 
walked  out. 

The  snow  creaked  under  their  feet  The  frost  was 
sharp,  but  the  air  at  the  same  time  so  pure,  so  clear, 

*  Eric  Oustavus  Qeijer,  professor  of  history  in  Upsala,  first  his- 
torian of  Sweden,  and  at  the  same  time  an  excellent  poet  and 
composer  of  music. 
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that  the  cold  only  heightened  their  spirits  and  gave  in- 
creased speed  to  their  movements.  Elastic,  light,  and 
cheerful,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  beaming  eyes,  they 
hastened  along.  They  soon  grew  warm.  The  quick 
motion,  the  fresh  air,  the  splendid  winter-scene,  which 
lay  before  them,  in  the  dazzling  brightness  of  the  sun, 
made  them  feel  the  enjoyment  of  life.  Nina's  lovely 
countenance  beamed  with  youthful  life  and  pleasure. 
Clara  looked  at  her  with  admiration,  and  with  that  joy 
which  the  heart  of  an  angel  always  feels  when  behold- 
ing smiles  of  happiness  on  thejips  of  any  mortal. 

"Well,  Nina,"  said  Clara,  "are  we  not  happier 
here  than  those  who  to-day  probably  wander  about  in 
crowds  on  the  promenades  of  Stockholm  in  order  to 
shine  in  the  eyes  of  others,  in  order  to  see  and  to  be 
seen  ?  They  take  out  their  vanity  to  bask  in  the  sun, 
and  this  prevents  them  from  seeing  God's  sun." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  my  dear  little  preacher,"  replied 
Nina,  joyfully;  M for  wherever  there  are  pretensions, 
there  also  is  discomfort.  That  look  which  is  too  much 
directed  to  ourselves  prevents  us  from  looking  out 
into  the  world.  We  must  not,  however,  extend  these 
remarks  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  promenaders  of 
cities,  for  many  only  go  for  the  benefit  of  fresh  air 
and  health." 

"Certainly,"  replied  Clara.  "You,  for  instance, 
might  have  felt  much  of  that  pleasure  which  gratified 
vanity  affords.  When  you  went  to  the  Drotninggata* 
or  rode  in  the  splendid  carriage  of  your  father  in  your 

*  DroHning-gaia  (Queen>street,)  on*  of  the  finest  and  largest 
streets  in  Stockholm,  and  the  usual  r«nd*zveui  of  the  fair  and 
fashionable  of  that  place. 
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green  velvet  cloak  lined  with  fur,  and  the  pink  bonnet 
with  the  handsome  feathers,  there  was  not  an  eye 
which  did  not  follow  you  with  admiration.  But  you 
never  looked  so  happy  as  you  do  now." 

"Nor  was  I  so,"  answered  Nina.  "I  was  some- 
times delighted,  but  never  made  happy  by  die  atten- 
tion paid  to  me,  by  the  vain  applause  that  I  gained." 

"Who,  indeed,  is  made  happy,"  continued  Clara, 
"  except  for  a  few  moments  ?  and  these  moments  only 
leave  the  feeling  of  emptiness  behind  them.  Oh,  would 
that  men  knew  how  to  be  happy,  they  would  then  leave 
the  cities  and  live  in  the  country  with  nature ;  would 
there  look  around  them,  and  learn  to  enjoy  the  fresh 
objects  there.  But  in  order  to  love  God  and  nature 
rightly,  we  must  at  the  same  time  be  free  from  trouble- 
some self.  We  must  have  all  minor  things,  all  paltry 
selfishness,  all  narrow-minded  cares  rooted  out  of  us ; 
we  must  look  out  into  creation  with  clear  eyes  and  pure 
hearts.  It  may  here  also  be  said :  "  He  who  will  lose  his 
life  for  God's  sake,  shall  receive  in  the  world  to  come 
life  everlasting." 

Nina  made  no  reply.  Her  thoughts  dwelt  for  a 
moment  on  a  holy  man.  She  raised  her  eyes  toward 
heaven,  and  drew  Clara's  attention  to  the  uncommon 
splendour  of  it  A  tear  of  adoration  quivered  softly 
in  Clara's  eye.  "How  lovely,  how  glorious!"  said 
the  young  girls.  They  did  not  observe  that  a  dark 
cloud-border  was  rising  higher  and  higher  round  the 
horizon.  They  took  a  narrow  footpath  leading  into 
the  wood.  The  hare  leaped  forth  out  of  his  retreat, 
but  stood  at  a  little  distance,  and  crouched  down  almost 
without  fear  to  look  at  the  peaceful  wanderers.  The 
mountain  cock  fluttered  heavily  between  the  trees,  and 
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made  the  mow  drop  in  glimmering  flakes  from  the 
branches  of  the  fir-trees.  Singular,  indistinct,  but 
agreeable  sounds  floated  in  the  air;  sometimes  the 
very  snow  in  the  ground  seemed  to  be  animated,  to 
assume  forms  and  wings,  and — the  white  grouse  flew 
up  on  high  rejoicing!  The  young  maidens  were 
delighted  with  the  life  of  solitude.  It  had  something 
so  novel,  so  attractive  to  them.  They  took  one  foot- 
path after  another,  and  with  a  feeling  of  reverence 
they  entered  into  a  wild,  lofty  pine-forest.  Nina  and 
Clara  sat  down  to  rest  themselves  upon  a  fallen  fir-tree ; 
the  column-like  stems  were  shrouded  by  a  light  snow 
gauze,  which  wound  itself  around  them  in  glittering 
folds.  High  above  the  heads  of  the  friends,  and  far 
and  wide  around  them,  rustled  the  boundless  and 
majestic  forest 

"  How  awfully  grand  I "  said  Clara,  as  her  eye  gazed 
thoughtfully  around.  "  Here  I  seem  to  understand  the 
northern  life  of  olden  times.  The  earth  was  not  culti- 
vated; nature  was  gloomy  and  mysterious.  Man 
reared  in  her  bosom,  was,  like  her,  gloomy  and  high, 
violent  in  his  deeds ;  for  he  was  dark  in  mind  and  soul. 
Notwithstanding,  he  was  great  and  glorious,  in  his 
rude  power.  I  do  not  know  what  feeling  of  thrilling 
comfort,  of  singular  pleasure,  seizes  me,  when  I  think 
of  those  times  and  their  wonderful  deeds;  of  their 
Titans,  and  dwarfs ;  their  witches,  their  oracular-pre- 
dicting powers.  I  would  give  much  to  see  for  a  moment 
this  fabulous  world  rise  up  around  us,  and  to  form  an 
acquaintance  with  its  giants  and  cobalts." 

"  I  should  not;  not  I !  "  said  Nina,  with  an  averting 
motion  of  the  hand.  "  I  only  feel  afraid  of  those  awful, 
inconceivable  forms.     We  will  not  conjure  them  up 
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with  our  wishes,  but  be  thankful  that  we  live  in  a  time 
in  which  human  industry  has  lightened  the  earth,  in 
which  order  and  kindness  have  made  it  a  peaceful  and 
agreeable  home.  We  will  not  pass  over  the  time  of 
the  Titans ;  their  age  was  more  barbarous  than  great 
and  true.  We  will  be  happy  that  the  time  of  man  has 
come !  Often  when  I  have  heard  the  present  time 
inveighed  against  in  comparison  with  past  ages,  I  have 
been  reminded  of  the  words  of  the  poet  Shelley,  or 
rather  of  the  sense  of  them : — 

"  *  The  spirit  of  religion  and  of  poesy  has  poured 
itself  into  the  common  heart,  and  penetrates  the  very 
granite  masses ;  beings  arise,  less  mighty  but  milder. 
Every  day  actions  grow  beautiful  by  love.' 

"And  certainly,  Clara,"  continued  Nina,  as  she 
took  her  hand,  "  the  pure  and  loving  human  being,  and 
the  world  which  he  creates  around  him,  is  the  true  and 
beautiful  mirror  of  God.  Don't  you  remember  that 
these  were  Hervey's  words  yesterday  evening  ? " 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  Clara,  "  and  I  believe  in  my 
heart  as  you  and  he  do.  Believe  me,"  added  she, 
joyfully,  "  I  have  no  desire  to  have  lived  together  with 
Gygiors  and  Starcodders;  I  should  only  like  to  con- 
verse for  a  moment  with  one  of  our  forefathers  of  the 
heathen  age,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  their  feelings 
then  were  with  regard  to  life  and  eternity.  Could  they 
only  have  had  right  and  intelligible  views  of  God,  I 
believe  that  they  would  have  been  more  happy  than  the 
majority  of  men  of  the  present  day." 

"More  happy  I  and  why?"  inquired  Nina,  with 
astonishment. 

"  Rftcause,"  replied  Clara,  "  because  they  were  alone 
mselves  and  nature.    The  earth,  had  more 
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woods  than  people :  there  wai  room  enough  to  move, 
and  fresh  breezes  wafted  through  life.  The  social 
world  did  not  exist  at  that  time,  with  its  trifles,  its 
petty  joys  and  griefs,  which  are  as  numerous,  consum- 
ing, and  wasting,  as  Pharaoh's  locusts.  Man  could  not 
be  very  unhappy ;  he  often  lost  his  life  by  violence, 
but  he  was  not,  as  now,  slowly  consumed.  He  was 
more  free,  had  more  room  to  breathe." 

"  More  room  to  breathe  I "  exclaimed  Nina,  "  but  no 
air,  no  atmosphere  of  mildness  and  love.  O,  Clara ! 
without  love,  without  a  human  breast  on  which  one  may 
repose,  in  which  one  can  live,  the  widest  space  is  but 
emptiness,  liberty  but  deprivation,  but  a  burden.  Even 
nature,  even  heaven,  would  not  come  nigh  to  us,  would 
not  become  alive  to  us  till  through  .  .  .  .  " 

Nina  was  here  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  shrill 
whistling  quite  close  to  her.  The  young  maidens 
started  up,  not  without  fear.  The  whistling  was  re- 
peated several  times,  in  a  sharp,  monotonous,  and  long- 
continued  tone. 

"  We  have  roused  a  mountain  spirit,  "  said  Nina, 
jestingly. 

"Or  the  spirit  of  some  heathen  dwarf,"  said  Clara, 
in  the  same  way,  "  who  whistles  his  scorn  at  us  on 
account  of  our  presumptuous  observations  about  a  time 
in  which  he  played  so  great  a  part." 

"  It  is,"  said  Nina,  "  the  Lapland  magpie,  or  the 
'  unlucky  bird,'  as  it  is  called  here.  I  have  heard  its 
shrill  voice  before  already.  See,  there  it  flies  along 
over  our  heads.  We  will  go  home,  dear  Clara  t  it  is 
awful  here  in  the  wood.     Hark!   how  strangely  it 


A  violent  rushing  and  roaring  filled  the  wood  in 
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almost  lifeless  to  the  ground,  and,  in  spite  of  her  own  and 
Clara's  exertions,  she  could  not  raise  herself;  nor  take 
another  step.  The  storm  at  this  moment  had  reached 
its  highest  pitch  of  fury ;  it  was  a  wild  chorus  of  disso- 
nant sounds;  it  was  a  wild  dance  of  the  wood  and  of 
the  clouds ;  it  was  a  wild  howling  of  startled  or  fleeing 
beasts :  all  nature  was  in  commotion. 

Nina  was  not  strong,  either  in  mind  or  body.  An 
unutterable  anguish  took  hold  of  her:  she  leaned  her 
head  on  Clara's  breast:  "Are  we  to  perish  here?" 
whispered  she,  sobbing. 

"No,"  replied  Clara,  with  firm  confidence;  "God 
will  send  us  help,"  and  she  pressed  Nina  in  her  arms, 
and  tried  to  warm  her  on  her  breast 

"There  have  been  people  frozen  to  death  in  the 
wood  before  now,  or  become  a  prey  to  wild  beasts,"  said 
Nina,  with  feeble  voice ;  "  why  should  Providence  take 
greater  care  of  us  than  of  them  ?  " 

"  Well  then,"  said  Clara,  with  heavenly  courage,  *  if 
we  are  indeed  to  die  here,  we  shall  fall  asleep  in  a 
Father's  arms." 

Nina  wept  M I  am  so  young  •  .  . ."  whispered  she, 
"  I  have  had  so  little  of  joy.  Edla ! . . . .  Herv ...." 
the  name  expired  upon  her  pale  lips. 

"  You  will  live ;  you  will  be  happy,"  said  Clara,  cow* 
solingly,  but  full  of  anxiety.    M I  will  call  aloud." 

"  Who  can  hear  yew  voice?  The  storm  .. .  .  .  tbs 
storm!  .  .  .  ." 

At  this  moment  a  wonderful  strain  resounded  *r«r 
tbe  heads  of  the  young  friends,  a  voice  harsh  and  */'>**, 
and  without  harmony,  but  full  of  wild  energy,  ****;  «*« 
following  words,  which  seemed  to  cheek  th*  */*«», 
whose  fury  changed  during  the  sowf  u&>  s  «M),  »»/* 
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reality.  It  was  the  rumbling  of  an  approaching  storm. 
The  lofty  fir-trees  crashed,  while  at  intervals  the 
"  unlucky  bird"  raised  his  boding  shrieks.  The  hea- 
vens were  almost  at  the  same  moment  overcast  with 
dark,  swiftly  flying  clouds,  and  the  snow  began  to  fell. 
The  young  friends  hastened  homeward,  with  rapid 
steps.  But  the  spirit  of  the  mountain  and  the  spirit  of 
the  wood  were  now  let  loose,  and  carried  on  their  wild 
sport.  The  wanderers  missed  their«way  in  the  wood ; 
they  perceived  it,  and  tried  another  and  another ;  all 
became  by  degrees  more  and  more  indistinct,  and  led 
only  deeper  into  the  treacherous  wood.  The  snow 
whirled  in  thick  masses  around  them,  and  soon  covered 
every  trace  of  the  way.  The  hurricane  increased  at 
every  moment;  the  trees  fell  before  its  blast.  The 
storm  had  attained  to  its  highest  pitch.  At  first  the 
young  wanderers  laughed ;  then  they  grew  still ;  at  last 
they  became  full  of  fearful  anxiety,  and  repented  their 
imprudence.  They  wandered  about  for  a  long  time,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  some  dwelling,  or  that  their  calls 
might  be  heard.  Feeble  Nina  followed  the  stronger 
Clara  without  complaint,  but  with  increasingly  ex- 
hausted steps.  Thus  they  proceeded  for  several  hours. 
Fortunately  for  them,  however,  it  was,  that  the  cold, 
during  the  great  shower  of  snow,  abated ;  or  else  we 
should  have  most  probably  followed  our  young  friends 
for  the  last  time. 

It  began  to  grow  dark  as  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
a  high,  barren  hill;  they  resolved  to  ascend  it,  in  order  to 
take  a  view  of  the  country  from  it*  summit,  to  be  able  to 
mark  their  course,  and  find  their  way  back  with  certainty. 
**ut  scarcely  had  they,  encircled  by  the  whirling  storm 

1  drifting  snow,  ascended  a  few  steps,  when  Nina  sank 
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almost  lifeless  to  the  ground,  and,  in  spite  of  her  own  and 
Clara's  exertions,  she  could  not  raise  herself,  nor  take 
another  step.  The  storm  at  this  moment  had  reached 
its  highest  pitch  of  fury  j  it  was  a  wild  chorus  of  disso- 
nant sounds;  it  was  a  wild  dance  of  the  wood  and  of 
the  clouds ;  it  was  a  wild  howling  of  startled  or  fleeing 
beasts :  all  nature  waa  in  commotion. 

Nina  was  not  strong,  either  in  mind  or  body.  An 
unutterable  anguish  took  hold  of  her:  she  leaned  her 
head  on  Clara's  breast:  "Are  we  to  perish  here?" 
whispered  she,  sobbing. 

"No,"  replied  Clara,  with  firm  confidence;  "God 
will  send  us  help/'  and  she  pressed  Nina  in  her  arms, 
and  tried  to  warm  her  on  her  breast. 

"There  have  been  people  frozen  to  death  in  the 
wood  before  now,  or  become  a  prey  to  wild  beasts,"  said 
Nina,  with  feeble  voice ;  "  why  should  Providence  take 
greater  care  of  us  than  of  them  ? " 

"  Well  then,"  said  Clara,  with  hearenly  courage,  "  if 
we  are  indeed  to  die  here,  we  shall  fall  asleep  in  a 
Father's  arms." 

Nina  wept  M  I  am  so  young .  .  . ."  whispered  she. 
"  I  have  had  so  little  of  joy.  Edla ! . . . .  Herv  . . . ." 
the  name  expired  upon  her  pale  lips. 

"  You  will  live ;  you  will  be  happy,"  said  Clara,  con- 
solingly, but  full  of  anxiety.    "  I  will  call  aloud." 

"  Who  can  hear  your  voice  ?  The  storm  ...  .  .  the 
storm  1  .  .  .  ." 

At  this  moment  a  wonderful  strain  resounded  orer 
the  heads  of  the  young  friends,  a  voice  harsh  and  strong, 
and  without  harmony,  but  full  of  wild  energy,  sang  the 
following  words,  which  seemed  to  check  the  storm, 
whose  fury  changed  during  the  song  into  a  dull,  sub- 
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du 
tain: 


dued  murmur.    Thus  sang  the  voice  upon  the  moun- 
tain: 


In  the  rising  storm, 

In  the  deep'ning  night, 
A  wanderer  stands 

On  the  snow  mountain's  height; 
The  rent  oak  is  crashing, 
The  avalanche  dashing, 
Havock  rages  at  will, 
Tet  his  bosom  is  still. 

Hark !  wild  sighs  the  forest, 

And  wild  pipes  the  gale, 
Hill  echoes  to  hill 

With  a  shrill  mournful  wail ; 
Yet  he  stands  there  and  quails  not ; 
The  tumult  avails  not, 
His  spirit  to  quell— 
He  kens  his  path  well. 

The  herd  cry  dismayed, 

As  they  flee  to  the  brakes- 
All  nature  in  dread 

At  the  wild  tempest  shakes. 
But  the  wand'rer,  nought  fearing 
A  calm  gaze  is  rearing 
From  the  waste  of  the  night 
To  a  loftier  might. 

Most  mighty!    Most  high  I 

In  this  terrible  hour 
I  will  utter  thy  praises, 

Will  sing  of  thy  power! 
At  the  glance  of  thy  chiding, 
The  storm  is  subsiding 
And  the  wild  forest's  roar 
In  a  moment  is  o'er. 
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Know  thy  Lord,  Giant-storm  I 
Who  bid*  thy  wrath  cease— 
And  thou  human  heart 

Own  the  Giver  of  Peace. 
He  stills  all  thine  anguish- 
Faint  spirit,  why  languish  ? 
Though  the  storm-cloud  be  dim, 
Faith  shall  find  light  in  Him. 

On  the  first  sound  of  the  rude  lay,  Clara  sprung  up 
from  her  resting-place.  A  momentary  brightness  in 
the  clouds  caused  her  to  perceive  amidst  the  whirling 
•now  that  danced  round  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  a 
figure  which  had  more  resemblance  to  some  shaggy 
mountain-spectre  than  to  a  human  being.  It  stood  upon 
the  height  of  the  mountain  clothed  in  furs,  and  accom- 
panied the  wild  song  with  commanding  gesture. 

Clara  called  out  loudly,  but  the  wild  singer  seemed 
not  to  hear.  Clara  never  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but 
after  whispering  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  Nina, 
began  quickly  to  ascend  the  mountain.  Nina  had  at 
first,  without  knowing  what  she  did,  tried  to  keep  Clara 
back;  but  finding  herself  alone,  her  soul  was  seized 
with  unutterable  anguish.  The  song  ceased — she  heard 
a  cry  of  terror.  The  storm  returned  with  increasing 
rage — the  trees  fell  around  her  ?  she  no  longer  heard 
the  sound  of  human  voices,  she  only  heard  the  howling 
of  beasts.  Frightful  forms  gleamed  before  her  eyes — 
soon  every  thing  whirled  in  an  immeasurable  chaos* 
She  felt  an  indescribable  load  upon  her  breast—she  lost 
consciousness.  Already  death  waved  his  cold  wings 
over  Nina's  head;  but  an  angel  interposed.  All  at 
once  Nina  began  to  see  gloomy  but  agreeable  visions ; 
—she  heard  melodious  sounds  and  words — they  were 
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unintelligible,  but  they  comforted  her.  She  felt  her- 
self raised  from  the  earth  and  borne  as  on  angels'  wings 
— a  genial  warmth  penetrated  her  breast,  and  made  her 
heart  beat :  there  was  no  longer  any  oppressive  feeling, 
storm,  or  winter.  Paradisaical  regions  seemed  about  to 
open  to  her  view — a  sensation  of  unutterable  delight 
took  possession  of  her  soul ;  she  only  feared  to  awake. 
We  will  return  a  moment  to  Clara.  The  words  of 
the  song,  which  reached  her  ear,  animated  her  courage,, 
and  she  briskly  ascended  the  mountain  amidst  contU 
nued  shouts  and  cries  for  help ;  but  the  hairy  singer 
was  too  much  occupied  with  his  own  voice  to  hear  any 
other.  Not  until  Clara,  almost  sinking  with  fatigue, 
was  nigh  the  summit  of  the  mountain  did  he  hear  her 
calls  and  turn  to  her ;  but  his  manner  was  so  suddenly 
confused,  and  his  gestures  so  wild,  that  Clara,  on  his 
springing  up  to  her,  thought  she  had  to  do  with  a  mad- 
man. At  that  moment  a  man  rushed  forth  who  power- 
fully thrust  back  the  hairy  man,  and  caught  the  sinking 
Clara  in  his  arms.  With  a  shriek  of  terror,  of  amaze- 
ment and  joy,  Clara  recognised  Hervey ;  but  the  hairy 
one  attempted  to  push  him  away  from  Clara.  Hervey 
put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  a  wild  wrest- 
ling ensued  between  the  two. 

"  Wild  as  bean  they  fought 
Upon  their  snowy  mountain." 

At  length  Hervey  succeeded  in  throwing  down  his  ad- 
versary, and  the  latter  said,  very  briefly, — 
11  Leave  off;  it  is  enough  ! " 

"  Knut!  "  cried  Hervey,  astonished,  when  he  recog- 
"d  the  voice. 

istor  Hervey !  "  cried  the  hairy  man,  "  is  it  you 
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that  has  played  with  me  so  roughly  ? "  and  the  contest 
ended  in  a  pressure  of  the  hand. 

"  Where  —  where  is  Fraulein  G— —  t "  inquired 
Hervey  of  Clara,  with  visible  anxiety. 

Clara,  seized  with  terror,  could  only  speak  with  dif- 
ficulty. 

"  My  hut  is  near  at  hand,"  said  the  hairy  man,  and 
pointed  with  his  hand  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that 
from  whence  Clara  had  come* 

"  Stay  here,"  said  Hervey  to  the  exhausted  Clara ; 
"  and  you  (to  the  hairy  man)  watch  over  her :  I  shall 
be  back  in  an  instant,"  and  in  a  few  seconds  he  was 
out  of  sight. 

The  hairy  man  looked  after  him  with  an  air  of  satis- 
faction. "  He  can  skip  and  leap  among  the  mountains 
like  a  goat  1 "  said  he  to  himself.  He  then  turned  his 
eye  to  Clara — he  contemplated  her  with  increasing  se- 
riousness, cordiality,  and  calmness.  He  clasped  his 
hands,  and  tears  started  in  his  eyes.  One  might  have 
said  it  was  a  Fawn  who  was  worshipping  an  Hama- 
dryad. But  the  Hamadryad  was  amazed  and  fearful, 
and  would  gladly  have  followed  Hervey  to  Nina,  had 
not  weariness  fettered  her  feet. 

Hervey  found  Nina  lying  on  the  snow,  cold  and  white 
as  the  latter.  He  lifted  her  up  in  his  arms,  he  warmed 
her  against  his  breast  j  the  precious  burden  pressed 
against  his  throbbing  heart,  he  reached  Clara  and  her 
singular  worshipper.  Here  he  rested  a  moment  Here 
Nina  awoke  and  saw  Edward  Hervey's  eyes  beaming 
over  her,  found  herself  carried  in  his  arms,  and  her 
head  reposing  on  his  breast  She  thought  she  saw  an 
angel,  and  powerless,  but  happy,  she  closed  her  eyes 
again.    Why  coloured  her  pale  cheek  ?     Did  any  oae 

c  2 
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see  the  pearl  which  fell  from  the  manly  eye?  The 
night  concealed  it;  but  Nina  felt  upon  her  lips  the 
warm  tear  of  love  and  of  joy,  and  never  yet  did  heavenly 
dew  produce  a  more  refreshing  effect  upon  a  withered 
flower. 

The  precipice  of  the  mountain  on  the  other  side  was 
steep.  Clara,  in  spite  of  her  fear,  was  obliged  to  allow 
her  hairy  worshipper  to  carry  her,  for  she  was  so  ex- 
hausted, and  could  not  take  firm  footing  on  account  of 
the  increasing  darkness.  Knut  lead  the  way  with  her : 
Hervey  and  Nina  followed  them  safely  in  the  stormy 
night. 

Not  long  after  they  arrived  at  the  little  settlement. 
From  the  windows  of  the  hut  the  fire  gleamed  bright 
and  cheerfully  between  the  waving  branches  of  the  fir- 
trees.  The  hairy  man  gave  a  loud  shout,  which  was 
suddenly  answered,  by  the  mingled  sounds  of  many 
animals.  Dogs  barked,  sheep  and  cows  bleated,  hens 
cackled ;  but  all  these  sounds  were  drowned  by  a  shrill, 
almost  whistling  sound,  which  could  be  ascribed  neither 
to  an  animal  nor  man.  The  hairy  man  shouted: 
"  Beckasin ! "  and  in  the  door  of  the  hut  appeared, 
with  a  burning  piece  of  pine- wood  in  his  hand,  a  dwarf, 
whose  small  and  thin  body,  watery  and  sunken  eyes, 
did  not  remind  one  in  the  least  of  a  "  lord  of  the  crea- 
tion." With  imbecile  expression  he  stared  at  the 
strangers ;  but  a  gleam  of  joy  appeared  in  his  coun- 
tenance when  the  hairy  man  laid  his  hand  upon  bis 
head  and  said :  "  Beckasin  I  thou  must  fly  1  Light 
the  lantern  and  be  in  readiness ! " 

In  the  clean  and  spacious  hut  Nina  was  laid  on  a 
bed  made  of  rein-deer-skins,  on  which  the  hairy  man 
spread  a  sheet.    Hervey  had  in  the  mean  time,  with 
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Beckasin's  assistance,  prepared  a  restorative  beverage, 
which  he  conveyed  to  Nina's  lips.  "  It  is  bitter,  but 
it  will  do  you  good/'  said  he* 

She  took  it  smiling,  and  softly  said:  "It  is  not 
bitter  1" 

Hervey  drank  up  the  remaining  portion  at  the  part 
where  her  lips  had  rested,  and  the  chemist,  Amor, 
may  explain  how  the  bitter  beverage  had  been  so 
quickly  changed  into  delicious  nectar.  Clara  was 
obliged  to  take  her  life's  elixir  from  the  hairy  man's 
own  hand.  There  was  in  his  demeanour  a  singular 
mixture  of  timidity  and  boldness,  of  perplexity  and 
decision,  of  childishness  and  dignity  j  among  which 
contending  dispositions,  however,  the  latter  generally 
predominated.  His  features  were  handsome,  his  figure 
powerful.  He  produced  a  singular,  but  by  no  means 
unpleasant  impression.  After  Nina  had  taken  the 
strengthening  draught,  she  was  surrendered  to  Clara's 
care,  who  revived  and  rubbed  her  benumbed  limbs  with 
snow.  The  settler  had  cast  off  his  hairy  garb  and 
showed  himself  in  one  made  of  coarse  cloth,  like  the 
costume  of  a  peasant  He  was  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
paring supper,  whilst  Hervey  went  out  and  fired  three 
shots,  the  agreed  signal  to  the  people,  who  had  been 
sent  out  to  different  quarters  to  seek  for  the  wan- 
derers. 

This  signal,  which  was  repeated  every  ten  minutes, 
soon  brought  them  to  the  settlement.  With  storm  upon 
her  countenance  and  a  lantern  in  her  hand,  the  Ba- 
roness H.  herself  now  stood  before  the  door,  at  the  head 
of  a  legion  of  people.  But  her  feelings  were  changed 
.  when  Clara  clasped  her  in  her  arms,  weeping,  and  she 
could  no  longer  find  any  words  of  reproach, — she  could 
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only  shed  tears  of  joy :  and  for  the  whole  of  that  night 
she  did  not  recover  her  wonted  humour.  The  people, 
under  the  guidance  of  Beckasin,  were  sent  back  to  the 
Countess  to  inform  her  of  the  state  of  things.  The 
Baroness  H.  herself  wished  to  remain  that  night  with 
her  young  friend,  and  the  next  day  bring  back  with 
Edward  Hervey  "  the  lost  sheep"  to  Umetias.  Edward 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  his  mother;  and  when  all 
this  was  settled,  a  soothing  calm  diffused  itself  through- 
out the  little  company  that  so  shortly  before  had  been 
in  a  state  of  dreadful  disquietude.  The  Baroness  sat  by 
the  side  of  N  ina's  bed ;  Clara  went  out  to  assist  the  settler 
in  preparing  supper.  He  was  somewhat  embarrassed 
with  Clara's  presence,  and  there  was  danger  of  the 
eggs  being  spoiled,  and  the  ox  tongue  forming  a  nearer 
acquaintance  with  the  milk  than  was  desirable ;  and 
the  potatoes  rolled  in  every  direction  but  die  right  one. 
Clara's  calm  and  collected  manner,  her  familiarity  with 
kitchen  affairs,  soon  brought  every  thing  into  order  and 
its  proper  course.  Soon  she  and  the  cook  joked  toge- 
ther quite  freely  respecting  the  confusion ;  and  in  assist- 
ing one  another  they  became  mutually  pleased.  But 
it  was  soon  Clara's  turn  to  blush  and  cause  a  little  dis- 
order, when  she  saw  Hervey  watching  her  with  a  good- 
tempered  roguish  look. 

The  supper  was  served  up,  and  found  to  be  excellent. 
The  lively  attention  of  the  gentlemen  made  up  for 
their  inexperience  in  waiting.  Nina's  eyes  filled  with 
tears  when  she  heard  the  storm  raging  round  the  hut, 
and  saw  all  her  friends  in  safety  around  the  cheerful 
fire,  and  herself  the  object  of  their  care.  Her  heart 
was  filled  with  gratitude.  On  any  other  occasion,  this 
meal,  with  its  want  of  knives,  forks,  &c,  and  the 
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little  amusing  circumstance!  arising  from  it,  would 
have  been  very  cheerful ;  but  the  fear  and  anguish 
lately  endured  had  paralyzed  the  powers  of  jest  and  of 
sportiveness.  The  Baroness  sat  in  silence,  and  Clara 
could  not  look  at  her  and  think  of  the  danger  to  which 
on  her  account  she  had  been  exposed,  without  tears  in 
her  eyes ;  for  the  Baroness  had  told  her  candidly : 

"  You  must  not  think  that  it  was  for  Nina's  sake  only  I 
have  been  skipping  about  in  the  pitch-dark  night  like  a 
mad  woman.  However,  I  am  glad  that  H.  was  not  at 
home ;  for  if  he  had  tried  to  keep  me  back  we  should 
have  had  our  first  marriage- quarrel." 

Soon  after  supper  the  ladies  were  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  rest  they  so  greatly  needed.  In  another  room  the 
settler  prepared  a  straw  bed  for  Hervey  and  himself! 

Curious  about  his  acquaintances,  as  soon  as  they 
were  alone,  Hervey  addressed  a  few  questions  to  him 
respecting  his  past  and  present  life.  The  settler 
replied : 

"I  cannot  give  you  any  details  of  it  by  word  of 
mouth,  but  if  you  wish  it  I  will  give  you  an  account  of 
it  in  writing." 

Hervey  reproved  him  in  a  friendly  manner  for  lead- 
ing an  isolated  life,  and  living  as  he  did  without  any 
benefit  to  his  fellow-creature.  To  this  he  only  replied 
with  a  melancholy  motion  of  his  head  in  these  words  : 

"  I  have  done  them  the  greatest  service  by  going  out 
of  their  way ;  nor  is  my  life  altogether  unprofitable, 
for  I  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  animals  which 
surround  me,  including  poor  Beckasin." 

"  A  paradise  for  animals  ? "  said  Hervey,  and  pointed 
inquiringly  at  various  fragments  of  once  living  animals, 
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which  were  suspended  to  the  roof  as  temptingly  as  in  a 
butcher's  stall. 

"  I  shall  give  you  my  answer  about  that  in  the 
morning,"  said  the  settler :  and  when  morning  came, 
he  conducted  Hervey  into  his  cattle-yard.  Here 
Hervey  found  to  his  astonishment,  in  a  retired  place, 
two  guillotines  erected,  one  for  large  and  one  for  small 
animals. 
-  "  Animals  must  die,"  said  the  settler ;  "  but  nature 
would  seldom  give  them  such  an  easy,  painless  death, 
as  they  find  here.  When  their  hour  has  come  they  are 
brought  here,  enjoy  for  another  moment  some  favourite 
food ;  then  the  hatchet  falls,  and  severs  them  without 
struggle  or  pain  from  a  life  which  they  have  enjoyed 
as  fully  as  it  is  possible  for  animals  to  enjoy  where  they 
have  received  nourishment,  warmth,  room  for  their 
gambols,  and  caresses  from  the  hand  of  their  master." 

A  smile  full  of  delight  diffused  itself  over  the 
countenance  of  Hervey. 

"That  is  excellent,"  said  he,  "and  I  shall  herein 
follow  your  example.  We  are  frequently  rude  and 
barbarous  in  our  treatment  of  animals  which  serve  us 
and  supply  us  with  food  and  nourishment.  We  ought 
as  much  as  possible  to  prevent  unnecessary  suffering, 
as  their  life  is  not  followed  by  immortality, — at  least, 
not  for  the  individuals  of  their  species" 

"  Do  ycu,  then,  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the 
species  ?  "  vivaciously  inquired  the  settler. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Hervey ;  "  I  believe  in  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth;  in  the  life  of  glorified  man,  in  a 
glorified  nature.  Man  and  nature  have  accompanied 
each  otherjn  the  fall ;  they  will  also  accompany  each 
other  in  the  restoration." 
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"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  laid  the  lettleri  and  tears  filled 
his  eyes.  "  I  love  animals,  flowers,  and  mountains.  I 
have  found  myself  more  happy  in  their  society  than 
in  that  of  men.  I  feel  my  existence  in  them  and  theirs. 
They  are  parts  of  my  life."  Here  he  extended  hia 
arms  toward  the  wild  scene  of  nature  which  surrounded 
them. 

The  clouds  were  dispersing  after  their  nocturnal 
contest  with  the  winds ;  the  former  moved  in  snow- 
oharged  masses  towards  the  western  horizon;  the 
latter  were  still  groaning  and  murmuring  in  the  wood  t 
more  and  more  softly  waved  its  trees.  The  settler 
called  out  enticingly  to  his  animals,  which  immediately 
collected  around  him,  tame,  cheerful,  and  fawning. 
Hervey,  with  the  quiet  smile  peculiar  to  him,  con- 
templated this  scene.  The  settler  alternately  spoke  to 
his  animals  as  to  children,  and  answered  Hervey's 
questions  respecting  their  moral  and  physical  treat- 
ment. Herein  Hervey  resembled  the  Count  in  Titan, 
botanizing  every  where  for  the  knowledge  of  herbs  and 
flowers.    No  field  was  barren  to  him. 

As  the  sun  stepped  forth  from  the  gate  of  the  East 
and  flung  his  glowing  beams  over  the  landscape, 
Hervey  involuntarily  cast  his  eyes  towards  the  hut, 
and,  behold !  in  the  door  of  the  same  stood  something 
more  lovely  than  the  sun, — fair  Nina,  lovely  as  a  May 
morning.  Hervey  soon  approached  her.  She  extended 
to  him  her  hand ;  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips  and  held  it 
in  his,  whilst  a  murmuring  of  joyous  life  echoed  around 
them.  The  trees  waved  over  them  their  gilded 
branches,  and  sunny  and  uerene  the  azure  canopy  of 
heaven  unfolded  its  curtains  above  and  around  them. 
Hervey  looked  at  Nina,  then  gazed  around  him  and 
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upward  to  the  sky.  Her  gaze  followed  his :  it  was 
their  morning  devotion — a  silent  union  of  soul  with 
nature,  with  each  other,  and  with  God. 

Happy  the  hearts  who  find  each  other  in  piety  and 
purity  !  No  earthly  power  can  break  their  bonds 
asunder. 

But  who  stood  by  the  side  of  the  settler  ?  who  else 
but  Clara.  She  vied  with  the  master  of  the  house  in 
feeding  and  caressing  the  animals ;  or  rather  she  did  in 
the  stead  of  him,  for  he  now  forgot  every  thing  in  looking 
at  her.  Uervey  and  Nina  soon  joined  them,  and  were 
delighted  with  the  beautiful  tame  animals,  who  lived 
together  in  the  peace  of  a  golden  age. 

The  Baroness  also  now  came,  with  a  countenance  as 
bright  as  the  weather.  Beckasin's  coffee  found  the 
company  in  the  very  best  humour,  and  was  duly 
appreciated  by  the  Baroness. 

A  number  of  people,  whom  the  Countess  had  sent 
out  to  clear  a  carriage-road  to  the  settlement,  now 
made  their  noisy  entrance  into  this  peaceful  spot,  be- 
tween the  cliffs  and  the  wood.  Carriages,  furs,  and  all 
the  comfortable  things  that  one  could  think  of  were 
dispatched  thither  by  the  Countess.  The  company 
was  now  obliged  to  take  leave  of  their  hospitable  host, 
after  many  friendly  invitations  also  on  Hervey's  part 
to  return  the  visit.  The  settler  made  n«  reply ;  and 
when  his  guests  departed,  he  only  cast  a  look  at  Clara, 
which  seemed  to  say,   "  And  I  am  left  alone ! " 

The  adventure  of  that  day  did  not  pass  over,  how- 
ever, without  unpleasant  consequences  to  the  young 
wanderers.  Nina's  health  especially  suffered  for  several 
weeks  after  this  ramble  in  the  forest  The  Baroness 
oreached  violently  against  all  crusades. 
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Did  Hervey  remind  the  settler  of  his  promise  with 
regard  to  the  written  communication  ?  Did  the  settler 
keep  it  ?  And  is  the  reader  as  curious  as  Hervey  to 
know  something  about  his  life  and  adventures  ? 

We  take  upon  ourselves  to  reply  in  the  affirmative  to 
all  these  questions.  If  any  reader  for  him  part  protests 
against  it,  he  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  skip  the  follow- 
ing pages. 

But  at  the  moment  I  take  up  the  pen,  in  order  to 
bring  to  light  long-concealed  sufferings— which  many 
will  not  comprehend — at  that  very  moment  I  hear  a 
spirit's  gently  warning  voice. 

A  proud  and  powerful  man  will  hardly,  in  the  midst 
of  the  thirty  years'  war — the  day  of  judgment — the 
dispersion  of  nations — the  rending  of  systems — tear 
open  his  garment  and  show  to  the  world  the  blood- 
eagle  upon  his  breast 

Shades  of  a  great  man,  of  glorious  Jean  Paul,  forgive, 
if  any  one  of  earth's  pigmies  venture  to  answer  thee: 

u  The  contest  is  not  wild,  because  it  rages  among 
masses ;  nor  misfortune  great,  because  it  affects  whole 
systems.  It  is  possible  that  the  thirty  years'  war,  with 
all  its  terrors,  may  not  be  able  to  exhibit  a  tragedy  so 
awful,  so  lastingly  gloomy,  as  that  which  is  performed 
in  a  human  breast,  in  peaceful  times  and  flourishing 
circumstances.  It  is  a  god,  whose  influence  is  at  work 
in  the  time  of  battle ;  it  is  a  god,  also,  who  bleeds  in 
the  breast  of  suffering  man. 

"  Nought  can  be  small— nought  great  in  the  eyei  of  the  mighty 

Creator ; 
He  through  the  husk  of  the  form  contemplates  the  kernel. 
Seen  by  his  searching  ken,  the  least  is  as  distinct  as  the 

greatest " 
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Tberefore»  unhappy  one,  whoever  thou  mayest  be,  step 
forth  before  the  universe !  the  Bong  of  the  spheres  shall 
not  drown  thy  words.  I  do  not,  however,  expect  thee 
in  the  hour  of  sorrow ;  and  shouldest  thou  not  have 
any  other  upon  earth,  grieve  not;  bear  patiently; 
then  give  gbry  to  God,  and  die !  But  if  thou  hast 
found  deliverance,  if  light  has  risen  upon  thee  in  the 
hour  of  darkness,  oh,  then  step  forth,  tell  out  thy 
sufferings,  thy  life,  that  a  few  drops  of  the  fountain 
that  healed  thy  wounds,  may  also  flow  for  us  1 " 

THE  UNHAPPY   ONE. 

"  One  fine  morning  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
June,  I  found  myself  abroad  in  the  fields.  I  found  my- 
self there;  for  I  had  lost  myself— had  lost  feelings 
thought,  consciousness,  every  thing.  Driven  by  un- 
utterable disquietude,  by  the  desire  of  escaping  an  in- 
describable torment,  I  had  the  evening  before  left  my 
home  in  the  city,  and  wandered  about  the  whole  night 
until  now  a  fresh  morning-breeze — a  flowery  odour — 
a  heart's  sting — I  know  not  what  it  was — roused  me  to 
consciousness.  I  looked  up,  gazed  around  me,  and  I 
comprehended  what  I  saw.  Ah,  it  was  glorious  around 
me !  The  meadow  glowed  with  flowers  and  dew-drops 
beneath  a  brilliant  sun.  The  wood,  still  wrapped  in 
the  shade,  rustled  softly  and  roused  itself,  as  it  were, 
out  of  sleep.  On  trembling  wings,  soaring  to  the  pur- 
ple clouds,  the  lark  in  exulting  strains  trilled  forth  the 
infinite  pleasure  of  the  life  which  all  nature  seemed  to 
feel.  Yes,  all — myself  only  excepted!  Dark,  un- 
happy, and  lonely  stood  I  in  the  cheerful  world  of 
light ! — And  my  unhappiness ! — happy  thou  who  dost 
■"**  understand  it — happy  thou  who  canst  say,  '  f  am 
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not  acquainted  with  hi'  for  then  haft  thou  not  felt 
what  it  is,  never  to  be  able  to  raiie  thine  eye  and 
confidently  look  in  the  face  of  a  friend ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  see  the  friend  turn  away  his  face  from 
thee.  Thou  knowest  not  what  it  is  to  feel  how  the  heart 
shrinks  together,  how  lead  lies  upon  thy  tongue  and 
thine  eye-lids,  when  men  meet  thee  friendly  and  sym- 
pathisingly ;  and  then  to  see  them  shun  thee  by  de- 
grees. Thou  knowest  not  what  it  is  to  love  ardently 
-—to  love  and  yet  not  to  find  words  to  express  thy  love  j 
to  feel  thyself  tremble  when  thou  oughtest  to  act,  and 
to  conquer  with  manly  resolution.  Thou  knowest  not 
what  it  is  to  see  thy  beloved  blush  on  thy  account ;  to 
sec  her  turn  away  from  the  closed  heaven  of  thy  love,  and 
give  her  heart  and  hand  to  another  who  could  not  love  as 
thou,  but  who  could  express  his  passion.  Thou  knowest 
not  what  it  is  to  excite  only  scorn  or  repugnance  by  thy 
sufferings — to  gain  only  contempt,  though  pure  of  heart  I 
Happy  thou  who  dost  not  comprehend  any  of  these 
tilings! 

"  I  loved  mankind  and  shunned  them ;  for  any  inter- 
course with  them  was  a  trouble  to  me.  Never  could  I 
express  the  sympathy  1  feel  or  participate  in  their  joys ; 
—never,  when  I  saw  them  weep,  came  a  tear  to  refresh 
my  burning  sunken  eye-lids, — never  did  my  tongue 
find  a  word  of  consolation.  With  a  world  of  feeling  in 
my  breast  I  was  doomed  to  silence.  Like  Prometheus 
I  lay  fettered  to  the  rock  whilst  the  vulture  was  devour- 
ing my  heart.  The  scorn  which  my  demeanour  involun  • 
tarily  excited,  hissed  like  serpents  about  my  ears :  I 
knew  that  I  deserved  it,  and  yet,  oh  God !  1  was  an 
innocent,  a  good  man  1  No  grovelling  feeling  existed 
in  my  breast ;  yet  I,  that  would  have  joyfully  died  upon 
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the  cross  for  mankind,  was  doomed  to  live  a  martyr  to 
social  life. 

"  Happy,  thrice  happy  thou,  who  knowest  not  what 
embarrassment  is — this  nightmare  of  the  soul,  which 
Beats  itself  upon  the  breast  of  man,  and  with  a  convul- 
sive grasp  checks  the  free  play  of  his  nerves,  and  with 
sharp  claws  perpetually  tears  and  rakes  within  him, 
driving  away  all  rest  and  all  self-possession.  Small, 
indeed,  is  the  number  of  those  who  have  not  once  in 
their  life  felt  this  evil  night-owl  brush  them  with  its 
wings ;  but,  heaven  be  praised !  infinitely  smaller  is  the 
number  of  those  in  whose  breast  it  permanently  fixes 
its  claws. 

"  I  had,  however,  not  always  been  so.  When  I  was 
a  child  I  was  free-hearted  as  a  child,  and  my  counte- 
nance raised  itself  free  and  brightly  to  that  of  others: 
I  look  back  to  that  time  with  lively  feelings  of  rapture; 
yea,  almost  with  amazement 

"At  my  first  entrance  into  the  great  world,  I  met 
with  an,  of  itself,  unimportant  adventure.  I  committed, 
in  a  large  company,  an  act  of  awkwardness, — such  a 
one  as  frequently  happens  to  novices,  and  at  which  one 
laughs  and  then  forgets.  But  the  ridicule  which  I 
excited,  the  laughter  which  I  heard  around  me,  stirred 
up  in  my  breast  a  feeling  hitherto  unknown  to  roe. 
Never  did  I  forget  that  hour,  and  the  feeling  never 
forsook  me ;  the  recollection  of  it  influenced  my  de- 
meanour and  actions.  My  days  became  a  series  of  the 
most  ridiculous  scenes  and  of  the  greatest  sufferings. 
All  attempts  to  conquer,  to  remove  this  demon,  only 
served  to  sink  me  deeper  under  his  power ;  I  wrestled 
with  him,  I  cursed  him,  and  he  clasped  me  all  the 
firmer;    the  more  I  contended  against  this  invisible 
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foe,  the  greater  became  his  power  over  me.  Oh,  how 
have  I  not  in  quiet,  sleepless  nights  fought  with  the 
weapons  of  prayer  and  philosophy  against  this  horrible 
phantom,  and  thought  to  have  conquered  it;  and  when 
day  came,  and  light,  and  men,  I  lay  more  than  ever 
captive  in  his  iron  grasp  :  it  subjugated  not  only  my 
motions  and  limbs,  but  also  my  thoughts  and  feelings. 
I  spent  one  year  after  another  in  this  unhappy  and 
fruitless  combat.  Darker  and  more  awful  became  my 
inward  state ;  '  I  said  of  laughter,  it  is  mad ;  and  of 
mirth,  what  doeth  it  ? '  *  I  wished  myself  blind,  Happy 
the  blind  !  their  misfortune  finds  pity  in  the  hearts  of 
men ;  their  embarrassment,  their  little  mistakes  excite 
no  ridicule ;  their  eyes  are  never  wounded  by  the  ex- 
pression of  contempt  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Oh,  if 
eternal  night  had  sealed  mine  and  for  ever  extinguished 
their  wild,  unsteady  look,  then — then  I  had  found 
peace. 

"  There  are  upon  earth  the  most  singular  sufferings, 
but  one  only  is  intolerable,  yea,  almost  insupportable, 
for  it  dries  up  the  very  marrow  of  human  fortitude  ;  it 
is  this  ruinous  fallen  state  in  man  which  renders  him  a 
living  misery  to  himself  and  his  fellow-creatures. 
Leprosy,  with  strength  of  soul,  is  scarcely  a  misfortune. 
Yea,  I  might  fancy  myself  afflicted  with  a  devouring 
cancer,  surrounded  by  Job's  comforters,  or  in  the  soli- 
tary wilderness,  with  a  swarm  of  rapacious  birds  waiting 
for  my  carcass;  and  yet  I  could  not  be  "unhappy,"  if 
at  the  same  time  I  only  kept  my  nerves  and  my  eyes 
under  the  power  of  my  will.  But  give  health,  wealth, 
beauty,  and,  with  it,  this  weakness,  this  nervous  sensi- 
bility, this  perplexity,  this  coward  in  the  heart's  centre, 
*  Eceles.  ii.  2. 
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and  then  thou  hast  an  unfortunate  one  indeed,  and 
past  recovery ;  past  recovery,  unless — but  of  this  by- 
and-bye. 

"  I  have  heard  of  a  person  who  always  saw  a  human 
skeleton  before  him,  and  who,  worn  out  by  the  perpetual 
presence  of  the  ghostly  apparition,  gradually  sunk  into 
the  grave.  This  apparition  seemed  to  me  but  an 
agreeable  delusion  of  sight,  compared  with  the  reality 
which,  like  a  curse,  impended  over  me.  A  great  mis- 
fortune would  have  been  a  refreshment  to  me.  Some- 
times it  seemed  to  me  as  if  a  crime,  an  act  of  murder, 
would  do  me  good ;  as  if  blood  and  horrible  shrieks 
would  rouse  me  out  of  my  dream.  Horrible !  horrible  1 

"  Had  I  lived  in  times  of  war,  when  victims,  when 
martyrs  were  necessary,  I  should  have  become  one  of 
them  ;  and  whilst  gaining  their  crown,  I  should  have 
destroyed  the  demon  of  my  life,  and  been  myself  again. 
But  all  was  peace,  all  was  joy  around  me ;  I  saw  no 
suffering  like  my  own. 

"A  form  of  light  appeared  on  my  way;  a  lovely  and 
good  being  spoke  to  me  in  the  language  of  an  angel ;  the 
peace  of  heaven  in  her  eye  drew  forth  mine  ;  I  could 
look  at  her,  1  could  bask  in  the  sunny  look  of  a  human 
being.  Heaven !  what  pleasure !  I  lost  the  beloved 
through  my  own  fault,  or  rather  through  the  influence 
of  the  unhappy  power  which  ruled  over  me  ;  and  as  if 
chased  by  furies,  I  left  my — her  house. 

"  Now  in  the  morning  hour,  free  from  human  looks 
and  undisturbed  by  human  words,  I  cast  a  long  searching 
look  into  my  heart  and  upon  my  past  life.  Some  of  my 
friends  had  told  me,  pride,  or  a  too  easily  wounded 
self-love,  was  the  source  of  my  mental  disease. 

"  Was  I  then  proud  ?     Was  my  self-love  so  great? 
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Ah,  heaven  I  the  little  Veronica,  who  lifted  up  her 
blue  eye  at  my  feet,  and  in  unconscious  beauty  rocked, 
unconstrained  and  free  upon  her  stalk  in  the  wind,  I 
looked  upon  as  something  better  than  myself.  I  envied 
her  life,  and  the  tree  which  raised  itself  majestically 
over  me,  so  proudly,  so  calmly,  as  if  conscious  of  the 
power  with  which  he  had  bid  defiance  to  the  winter  and 
the  storm,  and  which  now  put  forth  a  million  of  leaves 
to  give  shelter  to  the  wanderer  and  the  birds — that 
splendid  tree !  What  a  wreck,  tossed  about  by  the  wind, 
1  felt,  by  the  side  of  it  I 

°  I  went  further  j  a  number  of  suppressed  but  con- 
tinually returning  thoughts  rose  with  renewed  force  in 
my  mind.  I  had  seen  many  people  whose  life  was 
stained  by  vices  and  crimes — and  whose  look  was 
bright  and  firm,  whose  demeanour  was  full  of  security. 
They  enjoyed  the  good  wishes  of  their  fellow-men — 
and  ah ! — they  enjoyed  the  heavenly  joys  of  love  :  they 
were  loved,  yea,  worshipped  by  pure  and  charming 
beings.  I  had  seen  others — I  myself  was  of  that 
number — pure  in  heart  and  life,  who  nevertheless  were 
not  able  to  win  a  single  crumb  of  the  heavenly  manna 
which  contained  the  happiness  of  life  in  full  measure. 

"  Why  is  this,  thought  I,  in  a  world  in  which  God 
rules  f  God,  who  in  his  word  has  placed  the  righteous 
on  his  right  hand  and  the  wicked  on  his  left  ?  The 
contradictions  of  life,  its  contending  phenomena,  its 
unanswered  wherefores  rose  before  my  view  in  a 
bewildering  chaos.  My  soul  turned  giddy.  I  stood 
at  that  moment  upon  a  rock ;  a  waterfall  roared  beneath 
me ;  the  boiling  element  rushed  incessantly  along  and 
fell  down  into  the  depths  below,  tossing  and  foaming  in 
frantic  fury. 

vot.  II.  D 
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"  I  saw  this  giant  of  nature  rage.  I  listened  to  the 
wild  and  stunning  noise.  Wonderful  feelings  rose 
within  me—  my  breast  expanded ;  mad  desire  of  con- 
flict stirred  within  it.  A  strange  impulse  seized  me — 
an  indescribable  longing  to  plunge  into  the  abyss.  It 
was  not  death  that  I  sought:  I  had  a  gloomy  but  vio- 
lent desire  to  drown,  as  it  were,  in  this  baptism  the 
evil  spirit  which  had  dominion  over  me ;  to  free  my- 
self from  him,  and  to  be  born  again  to  a  new  life.  Here 
in  the  stormy  depth  I  wished  to  wrestle  with  him, 
embrace  him,  crush  him ;  awake,  return  to  conscious- 
ness, and  breathe.  Ha !  how  deeply,  how  delightfully, 
would  I  draw  breath !  I  felt  frenzy  j  I  felt  joy — mad- 
ness! and  with  a  shout  of  mingled  exultation  and 
despair  I  precipitated  myself  with  outstretched  arms. 
It  raged  around  me.  I  turned  giddy.  Nature's  giant 
seized  me — I  seized  him.  It  whirled  around  me  and 
in  me ;  it  thundered,  it  foamed ;  all  became  chaos- 
then  all  became  ice  and — still. 

"  When  I  returned  to  consciousness,  I  lay  upon  the 
earth  at  the  entrance  of  a  grotto.  A  singular  little 
hoary-headed  man  dressed  in  grey,  stood  bending  over 
me.  He  was  almost  as  broad  as  long,  with  a  head  dis- 
proportionately great:  his  large  grey  eyes  stared  at  me 
almost  immoveably.  His  high  crown  was  bald,  and 
from  the  streaks  of  snow-white  hair  which  hung  about 
his  head,  the  water  trickled  down.  This  remarkable 
figure,  the  place  where  I  lay,  and  the  noise  of  the 
waterfall  which  I  heard  near  at  hand,  inspired  me  with 
singular  thoughts,  as  in  a  dream.  I  fancied  a  river-god 
had  taken  me  up  and  I  was  in  his  power.  Whilst  I 
strove  to  regulate  my  thoughts  a  sarcastic  smile  diffused 
itself  over  the  coarse  features  of  the  old  man,  as  with  a 
rough  bass  voice  he  muttered : 
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u  *  Aha  1  indeed  !  you  are  now  coming  to  again. 
Pretty  tricks!  fine  piece  of  work  1  to  get  old  people 
into  §uch  a  bath.  Yes,  yes  I— uh ! '— and  he  began  to 
wring  his  coat* skirt. 

"  1  tried  to  stammer  out  an  apology,  for  I  now  found 
that  I  had  not  to  do  with  any  river  god,  but  with  a 
man  who  had  perhaps  hazarded  His  life  to  save  mine, 
but  he  interrupted  me  as  before  with  a  rough  bass 
voice. 

" '  Uh  !  will  you  be  silent  ?  We  shall  have  a  word 
together,  never  fear.  Methinks  there  is  more  need 
dot  to  get  the  water  out  of  your  mouth  than  words. 
Uhl' 

"  And  without  saying  another  word  he  seized  me  by 
my  legs  with  the  strength  of  a  Hercules,  and  rolled 
and  turned  me  up  and  down.  Incapable  of  making 
any  resistance  I  fainted  again  utider  the  treatment  of 
the  old  man ;  and  I  thought  for  a  moment  the  demon 
that  had  so  long  tormented  my  soul  had  now  assumed 
form,  and  wished  to  take  vengeance  on  me  for  the 
attempt  that  I  had  made  to  rid  myself  of  him. 

"  My  thoughts,  however,  changed  during  those  days 
in  which  I  lay  in  a  state  of  great  weakness  upon  a 
couch  in  the  grotto,  and  was  nursed  by  the  old  man. 
His  voice,  it  is  true,  was  rough,  and  his  words  fre- 
quently not  the  softest ;  but  in  his  treatment,  in  his 
entire  behaviour  towards  me,  there  was  as  much  kind- 
ness as  wisdom.  The  old  man  seemed  to  be  resident 
in  the  grotto,  which  was  dry  and  comfortably  arranged. 
He  himself  prepared  our  simple  meals.  In  the  eve- 
nings he  read  aloud  to  me  from  the  ancient  classics,  and 
chiefly  selected  what  might  tend  to  impart  strength  to 
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a  weak  mind — examples  of  firmness  and  stoical  re- 
signation. More  frequently  still  he  opened  the  blessed 
gospel. 

"He  spoke  to  me  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  My 
heart  was  already  attached  to  him.  I  was  unhappy ; 
the  comforter  of  all  mourners  could  not  be  unknown 
to  me,  but  his  image  had  not  become  clear  to  my  mind. 
I  learned  to  apprehend  him,  1  learned  to  love  him  ;  I 
felt  an  indescribable  desire  to  have  lived  in  the  time  in 
which  he  walked  upon  earth.  I  thought  to  myself 
constantly,  how  1  should  have  pressed  among  the 
blind,  the  lame,  the  lepers ;  and  myself,  unhappy  as 
these,  I  would  have  cried :  '  Jesus,  thou  son  of  God, 
have  mercy  on  me !  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst 
make  me  clean  ! ' 

"  I  heard  myself  called ;  I  saw  him  stand  still  and 
turn  to  me.  I  saw  his  look.  Love- strong  and  gentle 
it  rested  majestically  upon  me ;  it  penetrated  me, — I 
felt  he  loosened  the  bandage  from  my  eyes  and  my 
soul.  A  shudder  ran  through  me.  My  God  and  my 
Redeemer!  This  was  no  vain  sport  of  imagination , 
So,  so  hast  thou  looked,  so  felt,  delivered  soul,  when 
He  cast  out  the  spirit  that  troubled  thee,  when  healed 
and  happy  thou  couldest  sink  down  at  His  feet!  But, 
ah !  this  deliverance  on  earth  was  not  to  be  my  lot.  I 
had  come  two  thousand  years  too  late  into  the  world,  in 
an  age  when  no  wonders  are  wrought  except  mechanical 
ones,  which  were  of  no  avail  to  me. 

"  I  was  restored.  The  old  man  begged  me  to  stay  a 
short  time  with  him :  I  gladly  complied.  The  life 
which  I  led  with  him*  and  even  his  person,  began  to 
please  me.    I  sent  letters  to  my  parents  which  pacified 
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them  concerning  my  sudden  disappearance,  and  I 
stated  a  hunting  match,  a  visit  to  acquaintances,  &c, 
as  reasons  for  my  continued  absence. 

"  My  perilous  immersion  had  produced  a  sort  of  revo- 
lution in  me.  My  past  life  lay,  like  a  dream,  full  of 
painful  and  indistinct  images  behind  me.  The  demon 
who  had  been  the  plague  df  my  life  was,  it  is  true,  still 
in  me ;  but  separated  from  men  and  social  life,  I  felt 
him  powerless,  and  I  heartily  rejoiced  in  no  longer 
seeing  mankind,  nor  being  seen  by  them. 

"  The  old  man  was  somewhat  strange  to  me.  His 
appearance  and  manner  reminded  one  rather  of  a 
mountain  spirit  than  a  human  being,  and  his  confident 
behaviour,  his  tenderness,  the  superior  wisdom  which 
seemed  peculiar  to  him,  gave  him  a  power  over  me 
which  had  a  happy  effect. 

"  The  new  life  which  I  led  refreshed  my  mind  and 
body.  I  assisted  the  old  man  in  fishing,  followed  him 
on  his  long  rambles  through  the  country,  and  was 
constantly  occupied. 

"  I  had  a  great  desire  to  know  who  the  old  man  was, 
but  he  never  spoke  of  himself,  and  I  never  ventured  to 
ask  htm.  I  called  him  '  old  man,'  and  he  called  me 
•boy.'  The  relation  between  us  became  more  and 
more  like  that  between  father  and  son.  1  had  long 
determined  to  speak  to  him  of  the  disease  of  my  soul, 
and  of  the  cause  of  the  violent  attempt  against  my 
life.  One  day  I  took  courage  to  carry  out  my  purpose. 
Scarcely  had  1  began  to  describe  my  condition  when 
the  old  man  interrupted  me  thus : 

"  *  Yes,  I  know !  I  have  found  that  out  long  since ! ' 

"  He  then  began  to  ask  questions,  and  inquire  into 
the  minutest  particulars  of  my  life,  my  thoughts)  and 
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my  feelings.  I  suffered  a  martyrdom  01  pain  during 
this  conversation,  but  resigned  myself  patiently  to  the 
anatomising  knife  which  I  felt  piercing  my  inmost 
parts.  I  hoped  it  would  tend  to  my  welfare,  and  fought 
successfully  against  the  false  shame  which  I  felt. 

" '  Boy ! '  said  at  length  the  old  man, '  thou  describest, 
with  the  truth  of  long  experience,  a  state  which  is 
not  altogether  strange  to  me.  Something  similar  drove 
me  to  the  life  which  I  now  ....  However,  it  is  use- 
less to  talk  about  it.  There  is  something  marvellous 
about  that  disease,'  continued  he,  as  he  shaded  his  eyes 
with  his  large  hand ;  '  marvellous  to  see  from  what  dif- 
ferent causes  it  may  arise,  and  in  what  different  indi- 
viduals it  takes  root  Addison  and  Cooper,  the  finest 
spirits  of  their  age,  suffered  just  as  much  from  this 
incubus  as  blockheads — mighty  monarchs  as  much 
as  such  poor  devils  as  thou  and  I !  Yes,  in  the  every- 
day world,  in  social  life,  how  many  are  there  not  who 
secretly  suffer  fiom  this  disease?  How  much  that 
appears  to  be  pride  is  only  timidity ;  how  often  fool- 
hardiness  and  apparent  thoughtlessness  is  but  a  mask 
to  conceal  want  of  self-possession  and  too  much  con- 
sideration. How  often  ought  one  to  pity  instead  of 
condemning ! ' 

"  The  old  man  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  con- 
tinued : 

" '  Boy !  I  shall  not  tell  thee  what  probably  many 
have  already  done ;  that  all  can  be  conquered  if  one's 
will  is  only  firmly  resolved,  if  one  only  takes  courage, 
&c.  Manifold,  certainly,  are  the  diseases  of  the  soul 
which  with  a  stedfast  will  and  prudence  may  be  over- 
come ;  but  there  are  diseases  of  the  mind  which  baffle 
all  our  exertions — they  follow  us  to  the  grave.     But 
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that  ought  not  to  make  us  despair  and  inspire  us  with 
an  aversion  to  that  noblest,  best  gift  of  God— life.  If 
even  we  cannot  overcome  our  disease,  there  are  never- 
theless means  which  can  take  from  them  all  their  pain, 
and  give  us  the  capability  of  enjoying  the  manifold 
pleasures  of  earth  as  well  and  as  perfectly  as  those 
whom  nature  and  good  fortune  have  loaded  with  their 
benefits.  These  means  we  will  take  into  consideration. 
But,  my  boy  I  at  present  let  us  talk  about  our  supper. 
By-and-bye,  when  the  stars  appear,  we  will  talk  further 
about  our  cares.' 

"  When  the  stars  had  kindled  into  light,  and  the  twit- 
tering of  the  birds  was  hushed,  we  seated  ourselves 
upon  a  moss-grown  piece  of  rock,  on  the  outside  of  the 
grotto.  -  The  fire  which  was  still  burning  within  cast 
an  indistinct  reflection  upon  the  heath  and  the  fir  trees 
round  about  The  crickets  sang  descant  to  the  bass  of 
the  waterfall ;  but  the  deep-toned  voice  and  forcibly 
uttered  words  of  the  old  man  were  heard  above  them. 
There  beside  him  sat  upon  a  rock  one  hungry  of  soul, 
who  eagerly  drew  in  every  word  from  his  lips. 

" '  In  former  times,'  said  the  venerable  old  man,  '  it 
was  the  fashion  for  men  to  make  themselves  hermits, 
and  to  flee  from  society,  in  order  to  prepare  themselves 
for  heaven.  In  our  time  people  know  no  other  way  to 
eternal  happiness  than  that  through  social  life.  If, 
moreover,  one  has  a  little  property,  if  one  is  of  so-called 
good  family,  one  is  as  good  as  doomed  to  be  a  slave  to 
social  intercourse  with  mankind.  And  yet  haw  many 
are  there  who  never,  do  what  they  will,  can  he  fitted 
for  it ;  yet  why  limit  the  sphere  of  human  usefulness 
and  enjoyment  ?    Even  upon  earth  there  are  '  many 
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mansions/  many  different  kinds  of  life  and  spheres  of 
operation  for  different  natures. 

"  '  Philoctetes,  with  a  loathsome,  offensive  smelling 
wound  in  his  foot,  found  under  Lemnos'  solitary  rocks, 
surrounded  by  beasts  which  loved  him,  and  earning  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  an  enjoyment  which 
had  been  denied  him  among  men.  Alone  with  nature, 
and  above  all  with  the  great  spirit,  whose  life  streams 
through  all,  he  felt  renewed  life  in  himself,  and  he 
loved  life.  And  who  will  deny  that  for  him  who  has 
an  incurable  wcund,  whether  of  mind  or  body,  it  is  good 
for  him  to  avoid  the  gaze  of  man,  the  consolation  of 
man,  and  to  seek  it  rather  in  those  eternal  suns  above  V 

"  The  venerable  old  man  looked  up  with  silent  emo- 
tion to  the  shining,  wandering  stars,  and  folded  his 
hands. 

«  « There  is,'  said  he,  after  a  short  pause,  '  in  that 
starry  firmament,  in  that  immeasurable  space  which  its 
infinity  opens,  a  something  which  makes  our  cares,  our 
afflictions  appear  very  small  and  very  insignificant; 
and  that  is  well — that  is  very  good,'  repeated  he,  as 
he  looked  up  to  the  friendly  lights  of  heaven. 

"  'Live  with  nature,  live  in  its  vital  solitude,1  con- 
tinued the  hoary -headed  old  man ;  *  it  is  a  balm, 
salutary  both  to  body  and  soul ;  it  is  a  happy  life,  and 
one  that  need  not  be  spent  without  benefit  to  others* 
Gather  around  you,  like  Philoctetes,  animals  that  will 
love  you,  and  which  you  can  make  happy.  If  you  are 
rich  in  gold  or  mind,  be  an  unknown  benefactor  to  men. 
And  if  you  have  only  purified  and  ennobled  your  own 
heart,  you  have  certainly  not  lived  uselessly  for  heaven 
and  its  inhabitants. 
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11 '  if  you  cannot  bear  the  society  of  your  fellow-mep, 
then  live  without  it  at  any  rate ;  learn  to  love  them 
through  the  medium  of  their  interpreters — bookt.  It 
is  a  glorious  thing  to  live  and  to  think  with  the  most 
eminent  spirits  of  earth,  and  to  follow  them  in  their 
journeyings  through  the  most  hidden  depths  of  life, 
and  upward  to  heaven.  It  is  lovely  to  be  enlightened 
by  their  light  in  the  night  of  life,  to  be  able  to  kindle 
our  own  hearts  by  theirs,  and  to  see  the  world  and 
ourselves  in  a  higher  light,  to  perceive  already  the 
morning  dawn  of  a  better  world. 

"  '  What  in  many  instances  stands  in  the  way  of  our 
happiness,  our  obstinate  persistence  in  seeking  it  where 
it  cannot  be  found, — to  whatever  our  inclination, 
our  desires  are  attached ;  and  were  the  attainment  of  it 
as  impossible  as  it  is  for  my  hand  to  reach  the  northern 
light, — that  do  we  wish— that  do  we  strive  after ;  and 
we  see  nothing  in  the  world  worthy  of  our  esteem- 
worthy  of  our  pursuit,  but  that  alone :  we  run  at  the 
goad  until  it  has  pierced  us  through.  The  bold,  the 
happy,  who  can  resist  and  conquer,  may  hazard  the 
contest,  but  many  would  do  wisely  to  listen  to  reason 
in  time,  and  seek  to  gain  their  object — liberty  and  hap- 
piness— by  another  way.  We  ought  ever  to  consider 
that  it  is  not  against  an  invidious  foe  we  are  contend- 
ing, but,  in  most  instances,  against  the  will  of  God, 
when  we  obstinately  persist  in  seeking  our  happiness 
in  that,  the  attainment  of  which  our  situation  in  the 
world,  or  our  natural  disposition,  render  impossible. 
Much  wiser  would  it  be  to  see  in  those  impediments 
the  way-marks  of  an  over-ruling  Providence,  and  to 
pursue  the  course  they  indicate,  even  though  it  lead  far 
away  from  the  object  of  our  wishes.    There  is  a  haven 
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yonder,  a  fair  haven  un agitated  by  storms,— thither . . . 
Ho! — What?  Wilt  thou  have  a  wife  and  children? 
Ay,  my  boy,  whatever  thou  doest,  think  not  of  a  wife, 
if  thou  canst  not  woo.  Ah,  my  boy,  without  self-denial 
there  is  no  solid  enjoyment ;  and  if  we  have  not  cou- 
rage to  deny  ourselves, — ay !  then  we  are,  and  must 
remain,  poor  wretched  creatures  ! — Ho !   What  now  V 

" 1  buried  my  face  in  my  hands,  and  the  venerable 
sage  continued  in  a  softer  tone, — 

"  '  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  deny  one's  self,  I  grant ; 
it  is  a  hard  sacrifice :  it  requires  strength  and  firmness. 
It  is  a  fine  thing — a  wife,  ....  a  wife,  to  repose  on 
one's  breast  ....  with  rosy  cheeks ;  with  loving 
voice ; — a  wife  with  a  child  upon  her  arm ; — my  wife, 
my  child !....' 

"  The  venerable  old  man  had  spoken  these  words  as  it 
were  to  himself,  carried  away  by  bitter,  sweet  recollec- 
tions ;  but  quickly  he  roused  himself  from  the  influence 
of  his  feelings,  exclaiming, — '  Ho !  I  believe  thou  art 
weeping,  boy ! — Fie !  Come,  let  us  go  to  rest ;  it  is  late. 
Come!' — and,  muttering  to  himself,  he  went  into  the 
grotto  again. 

"  For  some  days  after  this  conversation,  the  old  man 
was  unusually  quiet  and  serious.  The  month  of  Au- 
gust was  drawing  to  a  close,  bringing  with  it  cooler 
evenings  and  shorter  days. 

"  *  It  is  time  for  me  to  depart,'  said  the  old  man  one 
day, — whither  ?  Ho !  boy,  ask  me  not ! — But  come  and 
seek  me  here  next  summer;  not  to  give  my  grey  coat 
another  drenching — that  I  beg  to  be  excused  from!— 
But  come  and  seek  me  like  a  rational  being :  if  I  am 
still  in  the  land  of  the  living  you  will  find  me  here.' 

/'  We  were  sitting  upon  a  rock  above  the  waterfall. 
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The  beams  of  Ihe  setting  sun  transformed  the  billows 
and  foam  into  glittering  silver.  I  had  seated  myself  at 
the  feet  of  the  old  man.  My  spirit -was  buoyant  and 
unrestrained  this  evening,  and  I  contemplated  with 
pleasure  and  veneration  the  broad  energetic  counte- 
nance of  the  old  man — his  high  forehead  crowned  with 
silvery  hair, — as  with  an  air  of  devotion  he  looked  in 
the  direction  of  the  setting  sun.  The  venerable  sage 
laid  his  large  tanned  hand  on  my  head  and  said,  with 
a  mingled  expression  of  gaiety  and  emotion, — 

"'Ho,  boy!  thou  vagrant! — to-morrow  thou  shalt 
leave  me,  and  go  home  like  a  good  boy.  Ho,  boy  1  mind 
to  keep  a  still  tongue  in  thy  head  respecting  the  old 
man  and  all  that  concerns  him,  or  else  the  devil  fetch 
him ! '  The  old  man  spoke  these  words  with  such  a 
thundering  voice,  and  such  wild  staring  eyes,  that  I 
gazed  at  him  with  astonishment  '  Well,  well ! '  he 
continued  mildly,  and  with  a  humorous  smile ;  '  there 
is  nothing  for  a  man  to  be  so  alarmed  about ;  for  if  he 
will  only  be  silent  no  ill  will  befall  him.' 

"  Then  he  gave  me  counsels  for  the  guidance  of  my 
future  life.  He  advised  me  to  avoid  cities  and  their 
society  for  some  time,  take  invigorating  exercise,  to  keep 
myself  constantly  employed,  &c.  '  The  best  method/ 
he  proceeded,  'to  scare  away  those  demons — em- 
barrassment and  false  shame — is  to  treat  them  with 
the  greatest  contempt,  and  on  no  account  to  allow  them 
to  disturb  our  peace  of  mind.  There  are — give  cre- 
dence to  the  words  of  a  friend  who  has  had  experience 
of  it — there  are  many  phantoms  of  the  mind  which 
exercise  despotic  power  over  us,  and  haunt  us  like  evil 
spirits  until  we  look  upon  them  with  a  keen  and  reso- 
lute eye,  hold  up  to  them  the  light  of  God  and  of  reason, 
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and  ask  them — '  What  are  ye  ? '  Then  we  shall  soon 
perceive  them  to  be  misty  forms,  phantoms,  unable  to 
retain  the  place  they  occupied,  and  which  are  only 
capable  of  carrying  on  their  freaks  for  a  short  time — 
dissonaces  which  cease  as  soon  as  the  man  ceases  to 
submit  to  them;  and  once  obtained  the  power  of 
creating  for  himself  that  Eden  of  bliss  in  bis  own 
bosom,  without  which  he  cannot  be  happy.  How  and 
by  what  means  this  is  to  be  achieved  the  Mediator  has 
shown  us,  boy.  Wilt  thou  follow  Him?  Know,  then, 
that  it  is  no  delusive  faith ;  it  is  the  reflection  of  eternal 
truth ;  that  which  promises  thee  liberty,  which  offers 
thee  happiness,  which  tells  thee,  that  one  day  thine 
eye  will  beam  with,  and  thy  tongue  give  utterance  to 
the  good  and  ardent  feelings  of  thy  heart ;  and  if  this 
is  an  everlasting  certainty — truth  of  God's  truth,  truth 
like  His  revelation  in  Jesus — why,  then,  we  may 
indeed  patiently  endure  the  momentary  obstructions 
which  our  physical  organisation  imposes  upon  the 
expressions  of  our  life.  When  we  feel  the  pressure  of 
this,  our  earthly  thraldom,  we  will  say  to  ourselves : 
*  What  does  it  signify  ?  What  real  evil  is  there  in  it? 
Am  I,  therefore,  less  good?  Do  I,  therefore,  find  less 
favour  in  the  sight  of  God  ? '  And  if  I  must  answer 
all  these  questions  in  the  negative ;  if  I  must  say  to, 
myself  that  there  is  nothing  really  evil,  that  is  not  sin 
against  God  and  His  holy  will,  then  I  shall  silently 
bow  my  head  beneath  the  yoke,  think  it  leas  oppres- 
sive, and  therefore  be  less  under  its  dominion,  for  I 
know  of  a  certainty  that  the  hour  of  deliverance  will 
come. — Believe  in  J  esus ! ' 

"  This  was  the  last  exhortation  I  heard  from  the 
old  man.   On  the  following  day  we  separated.    A  year 
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afterwards  I  sought  him.  The  grotto  was  the  habita- 
tion of  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  and  snakes  crept 
about  in  it, — its  benevolent  genius  was  not  there. 

"  After  my  separation  from  the  old  man  I  returned 
to  my  family,  without  having  formed  any  decided  plan 
for  my  future  life.  I  fancied  myself  better;  1  thought 
myself  strong  again.  I  loved  domestic  life,  I  loved 
mankind — I  was  attached  to  all  my  family — I  was 
unwilling  to  separate  from  them ;  J  wished  to  make 
another  attempt.  But  scarcely  was  I  reinstated  in  my 
former  situation,  when  my  malady  and  all  its  torment- 
ing symptoms  returned.  1  was  again  a  torment  to 
myself  and  to  all  around  me.  I  passed  my  nights 
without  sleep,  or  my  short  slumbers  were  troubled  with 
frightful  dreams.  My  body  wasted  away.  Horrible 
apparitions  passed  before  me,  and  chased  me,  as  it 
were,  through  fire  and  water.  At  length  they  con- 
centrated themselves  into  one  fixed  idea  waking  or 
sleeping,  working  or  resting,  I  continually  saw  a  pair 
of  flaming,  wild,  infernal-penetrating  eyes  before  me, 
which  were  fixed  on  me  with  the  power  ascribed  to  the 
serpent  of  the  desert  when  it  fascinates  its  prey.  I 
feared  I  should  become  mad.  Yet,  fear  is  not  the 
proper  term.  J  was  too  miserable  to  fear  ought ;  least 
of  all — the  loss  of  consciousness. 

"  True,  I  remembered  the  words  of  the  old  man  and 
his  precepts,  but  I  wanted  the  power  to  carry  them 
into  execution.  At  every  step  I  took  an  abyss  seemed 
to  open  on  both  sides  of  me.  I  had  a  young  brother, 
good  and  fair  as  an  angel.  He  loved  me.  I  had  been 
his  tutor, — I  could  no  longer  be  so.  I  infected  him. 
He  looked  upon  me,  and  his  general  demeanour 
gradually  became  as  unsettled  as  mine.     I  saw  it    I 
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wished  to  die ; — I  could  not  I  wished  to  go  forward ; 
—I  could  not.  The  demon  had  come  over  me  that 
Goethe  *  introduces,  speaking  thus  :— 

*  Him  o'er  whom  I  once  prevail, 
No  more  shall  earthly  good  avail ; 
Darkling  shadows  round  him  cling, 
Sons  nor  rise  nor  set  for  him ; 
The  visual  organ's  finest  sense 
Makes  mental  darkness  more  intense ; 
He  knows  not,  gazing  on  the  prize, 
The  treasure  how  to  realize ; 
Perplex'd  alike  with  weal  and  woe 
He  starves  midst  plenty's  overflow ; 
Ever  postponing  to  the  morrow 
With  doubt  alike  both  joy  and  sorrow : 
The  coming  day  alone  perceiving, 
The  present  blessing  ever  leaving. 

Whether  to  move  to  right  or  left, 
Of  power  to  resolve  bereft ; 
Where  clear  the  way  before  him  opes, 
Wav'ring  and  slow  in  doubt  he  gropes, 
Losing  himself  in  deeper  night ; 
All  things  are  crooked  in  his  sight : 
A  burden  to  himself  and  others, 
His  panting  weary  longing  smothers. 
A  lifeless  life  still  doomed  to  find, 
Neither  despairing  nor  resigned ; 
Thus  a  never  ending  part 
He  acts  with  loathing,  leaves  with  smart- 
Now  set  free,  and  now  coerced, 
In  troubled  slumber  half  immersed, 
Him,  all  things  to  his  fate  compel, 
And  prepare  him  straight  for  hell.' 


*  See  Faust,  Part   II.,  near   the  end.    The  Demon  Can 
•peaking  to  Faust. 
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" '  Unhappy  spirits ! '  I  could  exclaim  with  Faust. 
Woe  is  me,  that  I  could  not  say  like  him,  when  he  is 
blinded  by  the  breath  of  the  demon : 

'  Deeper  and  deeper  penetrates  the  night, 
Yet  brightly  shines  within  a  purer  light— 
I  haste  my  purpone  to  fulfil.  .  .  .' 

"  One  evening  as  I  was  sitting  absorbed  in  the  deep- 
est gloom  a  legend  of  St.  Rochus  fell — I  no  longer  re- 
member how — into  my  hands.  In  a  few  words  I  will 
give  an  account  of  the  contents: — 

"  St.  Rochus  was  born  at  Montpellier.  He  was  at 
an  early  age  distinguished  for  his  piety,  purity  of  man- 
ners, and  diligence  in  his  studies.  After  the  death  of 
his  parent*  he  presented  his  large  fortune  to  a  poor 
relative,  took  the  pilgrim's  staff  in  his  hand,  and  went 
to  Florence,  where  the  plague  was  then  raging.  Here 
he  wrought  miracles  and  healed  many  a  sufferer  by 
prayer  and  laying  on  of  hands.  At  length,  he  himself 
was  seized  with  the  plague,  and  suffered  such  dreadful 
agonies  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  violent  lament- 
ations. But  perceiving  that  he '  thereby  disturbed 
the  other  patients  in  the  hospital,  he  stole  away  unob- 
served and  placed  himself  outside  of  the  gate.  The 
people  that  were  passing  by  took  him  for  a  madman, 
and  he  was  driven  from  the  city.  Faint  and  wretched 
he  sank  down  under  a  tree.  Here  a  spring  gushed  forth 
from  the  earth  and  quenched  his  thirst.  The  domestics 
of  a  neighbouring  estate  one  day  observed  that  the 
house-dog  ran  off  with  a  large  piece  of  bread  ;  though 
punished  for  his  theft  he  repeated  it  the  next  day,  ar.d 
the  day  after.  This  appeared  strange,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  acquaint  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  with  the 
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circumstance.  The  latter  resolved  to  examine  into  the 
matter,  and  one  day  he  himself,  accompanied  by  some  of 
his  people,  followed  the  track  of  the  dog.  In  so  doing 
they  arrived  at  the  tree  beneath  which  St.  Rochus  lay. 
Seeing  them  advancing  towards  him,  he  called  to  them 
loudly,  not  to  come  near,  as  he  had  the  plague,  and 
might  infect  them.  The  proprietor,  Gianozzo,  would 
not  be  daunted  by  this  :  he  ordered  St.  Rochus  to  be 
carried  into  his  house,  and  nursed  him  till  he  was  per- 
fectly restored.  He  then  took  up  his  staff  again,  and 
accompanied  by  Gianozzo,  went  back  to  the  city  of 
Florence,  where  he  continued  to  heal  the  sick  and 
subsequently  consecrated  Gianozzo  to  the  life  of  an 
ascetic. 

"  After  many  years  spent  in  self-denial  and  works 
of  mercy  he  felt  a  great  desire  to  see  his  native  land 
again.  He  returned  thither.  War  was  raging  there. 
He  was  taken  for  a  spy,  arrested  and  thrown  into  a 
dismal  dungeon.  But  St.  Rochus  praised  God  for  his 
sufferings,  and  continued  calmly  resigned  and  joyful  in 
Him.  After  he  had  passed  five  years  in  a  dark  and 
horrible  subterraneous  cavern,  be  became  sensible  of 
his  appioaching  death,  and  requested  to  converse 
with  a  priest  On  his  entering  the  prison  where 
St.  Rochus  lay,  he  saw  it  illumined  by  a  bright  light, 
and  around  the  countenance  of  St.  Rochus  shone  a 
divine  glory,  which  so  overpowered  the  priest  that  he 
sunk  to  the  ground.  He  then  rose  and  hastily  ran  out 
to  inform  the  Regent,  by  whom  he  had  been  so  mal- 
treated, of  the  sanctity  of  his  prisoner.  Soon  the  report 
spread  among  the  people,  and  a  countless  multitude 
crowded  to  the  tower  where  St.  Rochus  lay.  But  he 
had  already  given  up  the  Ghost. 
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"  What  mostly  impressed  me  in  tins  simple  nurra- 
tive  was  the  behaviour  of  the  holy  man  during  his 
sickness.  He  left  his  bed,  the  comforts  and  the  at- 
tendance which  he  enjoyed,  and  walked  out  of  the 
house  thut  he  might  not  annoy  others  by  his  sufferings. 
Solitary,  and  sorely  tormented,  he  endeavoured  to  keep 
those  at  a  distance  who  were  hastening  to  his  assist- 
ance, because  he  feared  to  injure  them.  Again  and 
again  1  read  those  words.  And  why?  Was  not  / 
exactly  like  him,  and  my  case  like  his  ?  Was  not  I 
afflicted  with  an  unfortunate  malady  ?  Was  not  my 
influence  baneful  on  those  who  were  about  me  ?  Did 
I  not  mar  the  peace  of  those  who  were  kindly  disposed 
towards  me  ?  He  went  out  of  the  house,  he  endured 
distress  in  order  to  spare  others— he  went  out  of  their 
way  that  they  might  have  peace.  Why  should  I  not 
do  the  same  ?  What  did  the  lepers  in  former  times ! 
Were  not  they,  too,  obliged  to  avoid  men  and  yet  were 
only  sick  and  not  unhappy  as  1  was  ?  J,  too,  was  an 
incurable  patient — I  infected  others — J  must  (lee. 
Nay,  it  was  my  wish.  The  thought  that  1  should  thus 
be  of  some  benefit  to  those  I  loved,  confirmed  me  in  a 
purpose  which  prudence  alone  could  not  have  in- 
duced me  to  carry  out.  I  wished  to  go  away — ah, 
what  a  blessing  that  would  be  to  my  family !  J  was 
determined  to  relieve  them}  the  beloved  oneB— let  what 
would  become  of  me. 

"  I  wrote  to  my  parents,  described  to  them  my  condi- 
tion and  promised  at  some  future  time  to  return.  By 
the  time  the  letter  reached  them  I  was  already  fur 
away.  I  changed  my  name  and  kept  my  course  a 
secret  I  came  into  this  part  of  the  country ;  it  pleased 
ine,  for  it  was  solitary  und  wild.     Here,  with   some 
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little  assistance,  1  built  a  habitation  for  myself!  What 
I  possess,  what  I  have  cultivated,  you  have  seen.  All 
with  my  own  and  Beckasin's  labour :  he  was  my  only 
friend  and  servant.  I  lived  by  the  labour  of  my  own 
hands;  it  was  the  means  of  strengthening  me,  and 
forced  my  thoughts  to  come  forth  from  their  deep 
recesses.  My  life,  my  solitude,  became  precious  to 
me.  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  desert  the  mighty  storm 
— as  a  tone  from  the  bosom  of  Omnipotence.  It  caused 
my  breast  to  expand.  Above  me  I  saw  the  blue  eye  of 
heaven,  so  expansive,  so  beautiful;  yet  it  neither 
searched  nor  scrutinised  like  that  of  men.  I  read  the 
word  of  God  in  the  flowers  in  the  little  verdant  plants ; 
—they  neither  questioned  nor  wounded  me.  Calm  and 
high  stood  the  rocks  around  me ;  I  wandered  into  the 
deep  woods  and  their  gentle  murmurs  hushed  my  soul 
to  rest  Every  thing  around  me  was  grand,  fresh,  and 
unshackled  by  care;  all  lived  according  to  their  re- 
spective natures,  quiet,  undisturbed,  and  vigorous. 

"  My  soul  began  to  raise  itself,  my  heart  to  expand, 
I  went  to  the  adjacent  church  to  hear  the  excellent 
Hervey.  By  accident  I  also  made  his  personal  ac- 
quaintance. He  has  proved  himself  a  kind  friend  to 
me.  In  his  company  I  felt  myself  at  ease,  and  all  em- 
barrassment vanished.  I  felt  the  necessity  of  loving 
and  being  loved.  I  collected  animals  around  me;  their 
looks  did  not  trouble  me,  nor  were  they  disquieted  by 
mine.  They  received  their  food  from  my  hand,  and 
caressed  it  gratefully.  They  were  glad  at  the  sound  of 
my  voice,  and  my  heart  was  refreshed  at  the  sight  of 
their  sports.  I  taught  them  to  live  in  harmony  one 
with  another,  made  their  existence  happy,  and  their 
death  quick  and  easy.    I  divided  my  time  between 
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attendance  on  them  and  my  usual  labours — and  soon 
my  soul  became  sufficiently  calm  for  me  to  occupy 
myself  with  reading.  By  degrees  I  felt — oh,  happy 
feeling! — the  demon  that  had  been  my  torment  depart- 
ing from  me,  and  in  his  stead  entered  a  sweet,  friendly 
guest,  who  enhanced  to  me  the  beauty  of  nature,  and 
filled  my  solitude  with  its  richest  stores.  In  the  society 
of  nature,  freely  drinking  from  its  fresh  springs,  and 
warmed  by  its  mighty  influence,  I  felt  inspired  by  the 
apirit  of  poesy.  With  the  voice  of  the  storm,  with  the 
melody  of  the  birds,  and  the  humming  of  insects, 
feelings,  thoughts,  and  images  arose  within  me  clothing 
themselves  in  words ;  and  the  voice  of  one  recently  so 
unhappy  ascended  from  the  depth  of  the  wilderness  to 
bless  and  praise  the  adorable  Creator  for  the  boon  of 
life  which  he  had  bestowed  on  him  and  all  his  creatures. 
Never  have  1  so  loved  and  adored  God  as  in  this 
solitude." 


"Seven  winters  and  seven  summers  have  passed 
away  since  the  time  I  first  went  into  my  favourite 
solitude.  My  soul  was  strengthened,  and  my  mind, 
during  that  period  has  been  enriched  with  some  know- 
ledge. A  sweet  peace  came  over  me.  At  times  I  felt 
a  longing  for  the  society  of  enlightened  men.  1  had  a 
presentiment  that  I  should  one  day  be  able  to  return 
among  them  without  being,  as  formerly,  a  disturbing 
spirit.  A  ray  of  sweet  hope  glimmered  before  me  that 
I  also  might  some  day  have  a  wife  and  a  friend.  A 
short  time  back,  accident  led  a  female  to  my  hut; 
since  that  time  her  image  is  ever  present  to  my  mind, 
She  was  not  a  divine  beauty;   one  would  not  pay 
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homage  to  her  as  to  an  angel ;  but  she  had  peace  and 
tranquillity  in  her  countenance  and  demeanour,  and 
without  beauty  enraptured  all  senses,  leaving  the  heart 
to  beat  calmly  and  gently.     She  produced  a  hallowing 
influence  on  every  tiling  she  handled ;  her  glance  was  so 
mild  and  her  words  so  sweet ;  she  was  so  affable  towards 
me,  and  disdained  not  to  repose  on  the  mat  I  spread 
out  for  her :  sfie  it  is — at  the  very  thought  of  her  my 
heart  swells  with  feelings  of  unutterable  affection.  Oh 
that  she  could — would  become  my  partner !     With  her 
1  should  not  fear  to  enter  into  the  social  world  again — 
she  would  be  my  good  angel ;  with  her  I  should  no 
longer  feel  as  in  a  wilderness ;  with  her,  by  her,  every 
where  at  her  side,  I  should  feel  myself  at  home  and 
happy :  in  her  I  have  peace,  a  peace  which  makes  me 
feel  troubled  only  because  away  from  her,  which  makes 
my  hut  appear  poor  and  lonely,  and  the  animals  about 
me  mere  brutes.     Oh  how  charming,  how  amiable  is 
man  in  contrast  with  them !  1  am  not  poor ;  I  can  offer 
my  wife  a  respectable  position  in  society.  I  know  what 
I  will  do :  to-morrow  I  will  quit  my  hut,  and  return  to 
my  family;  I  will  try  to  live  among  mankind  again ; 
1  will  test  ray  strength.     Should  1  again  feel  myself 
unhappy,  I  will  return  to  my  solitude,  tend  my  animals, 
praise  God,  and  die.     Should  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
feel  that  my  mental  disease  is  overcome,  or  that  I  can 
conquer  it,  I  will  go  to  her  whom  1  love,  and  say : 
Clara ! — for  so  I  have  heard  you  called,  and  how  appro- 
priate the  name! — lovely,  good   Clara,  be  my  wife! 
My  whole  life  shall  be  devoted  to  you  to  make  you 
happy." 
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How  deeply  did  CI  Am  blush  when  the  heard  tills 
conclusion,  which  at  once  surprised  and  affected  her. 
llervey  had  left  the  manuscript  with  the  family  at 
Umenaa,  and  next  to  Clara,  no  one  read  it  with  to 
much  interest  as  the  Baroness  H. 

"  Well  Clara,"  said  she,  whilst  putting  together  tho 
scattered  leaves,  what  think  you  of  this  proposal  ? " 

Clara  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
smilingly : 

"  We  will  take  the  subject  Into  further  consideration 
after  his  return  to  society.  To  be  instrumental  in 
making  a  good  man  happy,  is  really  a  matter  worth 
consideration." 

11  We  will,  however,  take  some  time — a  very  long 
time— in  considering  this  grand  act  of  benevolence. 
Clara ! "  said  the  Baroness,  who  had  very  different 
projects  in  contemplation  for  Clara,  and  was  somewhat 
annoyed  at  the  Settler's  declaration  of  love.  With 
a  slight  expression  of  irritability,  she  continued: 
11  What  has  now  become  of  all  your  disinclination 
to  marriage?  Have  you  left  it  behind  you  in  the 
wood?" 

"  No,  but  you  have  taken  it  from  me  1  for  the  Inst 
year  you  have  made  me  feel  life  to  be  so  delightful,  so 
charming,  that  I  no  longer  have  such  fear  of  settling." 

"  Clara,  my  dear  sweet  Clara !  only  promise  me  that 
whoever  may  be  the  man  whom  you  wish  to  marry,  the 
place  of  your  abode  shull  be  near  me  5  or  else  1  shall 
run  away  from  my  husband ;  that  I  can  tell  you,  and 
mean  to  tell  him  too." 
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"  The  Lord  of  Heaven  stepped  forth  in  his  glorious  majesty  at 
the  creation  of  all  things,  and  revealed  himself  in  full  spring.*'— 

Confucius. 

And  winter  went  and  spring  came :  perhaps  some  on<* 
may  here  remark,  that  this  is  a  piece  of  news  which 
is  repeated  in  every  little  hook  of  every-day  life.  But 
is  it  any  thing  to  wonder  at  ?  Is  it  not  one  of  an  ever- 
pleasing  kind?  The  earth  tires  not  of  the  visits  of 
spring ;  neither  will  the  reader,  1  trust,  of  my  descrip- 
tion. 

The  sap  is  at  work  in  the  depths  of  the  earth; 
the  spirits  of  the  elements  pass  over  it,  inviting — 
beckoning.  They  long  to  bloom  in  an  earthly  form, 
and  each  one  to  give  expression  to  its  ethereal  exist- 
ence in  its  own  way.  The  eternal  sun  smiles  on  the 
sportfulness  of  life — blesses  and  bathes  every  being 
with  a  flood  of  light  and  warmth.  Drawn  upwards  by 
His  powerful  ray,  the  genial  sap  ascends  ready  to  be 
shaped  by  the  spirits  of  the  elements  as  they  silently 
weave  their  glorious  forms — quietly,  gradually,  and  im- 
perceptibly. Thus  genius  moulds  his  most  beautiful 
productions.  When  the  hour  is  come,  silent- working 
nature  brings  forth  her  wonders ;  then  shoots  the  leaf, 
complete  in  its  minutest  parts — a  work  as  marvellous 
as  the  stupendous  universe.  The  moss  swells  from  the 
bosom  of  the  hard  rock,  and  clothes  it  with  softness  j 
the  flowerets  open  their  chalices — a  mystery  of  beauty 
incomprehensible  as  is  their  Creator.  Humming  their 
song  of  gladness,  the  insects  spread  their  purple  wings ; 
they  sing — and  wherefore  ?  because  they  are  the  free- 
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born  children  of  nature.  Every  thing  great  or  email  is 
beautiful ;  every  part  so  perfect,  and  the  whole  .... 
the  riches,  the  manifoldness,  the  harmony,  the  glory  of 
life,  who  can  comprehend  !  Immortal  Thorild  1  teach 
me  at  least  a  song  of  praise. 

44  O  glorious  face  of  Nature !  joy  in  thee 
Hath  thy  creator.    Oh,  the  eternal  ever, 
Ever  gushing  streams  of  life  I    Holiest ! 
Created  beings  crowd  in  joy  and  life : 
The  Eternal  liveth !— Fount  of  beauty ! 
Pour  out  thy  plenteous  wave  o'er  all  the  world 
Reflect  His  ray— His  impress  over  all— 
O  vivifying  Spirit  1    Dreath  of  Ood  ! 
Breathing  in  me  and  all  around,  bestowing 
Fragrance  on  the  rose— lustre  to  light, 
Joy  to  the  hills,  and  strength  and  power  to  all. 
Oh,  glorious  Perfection !       •  *  • 

•  •  •  *  #  • 

.    His  own  peculiar  sphere  of  bliss  hath  every 

Creature — each  his  separate  beauty— The  Supreme 

In  every  atom  reigns ;  hence  all  attract 

In  mutual  harmony,  and  work  each  to 

A  world  of  order  and  increasing  bliss. 

And  ever  growing  loveliness  around 

His  fleeting  glimmering  being;  frames  and  moulds 

in  his  appointed  place  his  feelings,  thoughts, 

His  joy  and  good.    Oh,  endless  harmonies ! 

The  Eternal  and  the  true  is  One— God  all  In  all ! " 

These  are  words  emanating  from  a  m.nd  under  the 
influence  of  transporting  joy  in  God.  Do  they  inter- 
pret life  and  feeling  satisfactorily  ?     Alas 1 

Spring  in  the  north  is  not  what  it  is  in  southern 
climes — a  slow  waking  from  a  profound  sleep  ;  it  bursts 
forth  at  once  like  the  joyous  smile  of  youth :  the  mai*. 
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tie  of  snow  which  yesterday  covered  the  earth  is  gone ; 
to-day  it  is  adorned  with  a  verdant  robe  of  grass  and 
budding  trees:  How  the  ptarmigans  laugh  in  the  misty 
wood,  how  the  wild-fowls  sport,  the  thrushes  sing,  how 
fragrant  are  the  birch-trees ;  the  valleys  are  decked 
with  unassuming  roses  and  liunaa  borealis,  the  hills  are 
arrayed  with  mountain  violets,  white  water-lilies  float 
on  the  lake,  the  meadows  adorn  themselves  with  golden 
king-cups ;  the  sky  swims  in  an  ocean  of  light ;  the 
sun  will  not  go  down;  night  appears  but  for  a  moment, 
and  then  vanishes.  During  these  twilight  hours  the 
summit  of  the  snow-mountains  stand,  as  it  were,  in 
flames,  and  light  up  the  valleys  with  Wondrous  bril- 
liancy.* 

All  nature  thrills  with  innate  bliss.  There  is  an 
exuberance  of  light,  warmth,  and  fragrance,  in  which 
every  creature,  from  man  to  the  smallest  insect,  bathes 
in  voluptuous  joy. 

In  this  rich,  odoriferous  world,  whore  melody  fills 
the  air,  and  a  flood  of  life  and  light  bathes  every  thing 
in  beauty  and  happiness,  stood  Nina.  Nina,  the  tender 
plant  of  the  sign's  rearing,  thirsting  for  warmth  and 
light,  surprised  and  enraptured  at  the  vigorous,  won- 
drous life  around  her ;  and  her  heart,  like  the  flower, 
expanded  and  opened  to  its  influence.  At  her  side 
stood  Hervey.  Oh,  how  delightful  to  her  was  this 
moment  of  existence.  They  loved  so  deeply,  so  cor- 
dially, and  Nature  shared  their  life  and  love :  all  was 
one  pure,  harmonious  accord.  They  spoke  not  of  the 
feelings  they  mutually  cherished  for  each  other ;  tbey 
gave  no  account  of  them,  even  to  themselves.   A  single 

•  See  the  introduction  to  Gear's  History  of  Sweden. 
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word  might  have  -dispelled  their  heavenly  felicity 
They  were  near  to  each  other,  they  were  together— 
that  was  enough.  Thus  frequently  they  walked  In- 
each  other's  side,  silent  and  intoxicated  with  the  sweet- 
ness of  their  feelings;  frequently,  too,  Hervey  gave  full 
vent  to  his  natural  eloquence,  which  his  love  for  Nina 
rendered  still  more  powerful.  How  warmly  and  com- 
prehensively did  he  embrace  all  things ;  how  important 
were  the  subjects  he  touched  upon.  The  mountain 
opened  its  treasures,  the  roaring  of  the  ocean  received 
expression,  the  course  of  the  stars,  and  the  migration 
of  nations,  nnd  the  quiet  life  of  the  coral  insect — all  was 
set  forth  with  order,  ease,  and  clearness,  by  his  com 
prehensive  mind.  His  look  rested  like  sunshine  on 
every  thing;  Hervey  saw  the  profound,  eternal  theme  of 
all  creation — God — pervading  every  thing;  from  Him 
they  all  emanated,  to  Him  they  all  returned — rich  and 
loving  manifestations  of  the  life  of  the  Eternal.  At 
Nina's  side,  and  inspired  by  her,  Hervey  became  tha 
poet  of  nature — the  enhancer  of  her  beauties. 

And  she? — Enraptured  and  happy,  she  walked  by  hi3 
side,  listening  to  his  voice,  his  words.  How  charm- 
ingly did  the  light  of  his  countenance,  the  glance  of  hi* 
eye,  dispel  the  mist  of  her  own  shadowy  world ;  how 
bright  and  pleasing  was  the  transformation.  Her 
youthful  heart  became  so  warm,  felt  such  sweet  emotion, 
was  so  infinitely  happy ;  it  beat  high  with  a  bliss  an  I 
enjoyment  of  life,  to  which  she  had  hitherto  been  a. 
stranger.  Nina's  whole  being  then  developed  its  full 
bloom;  the  roses  blossomed  on  her  cheeks,  her  eye 
exchanged  its  gloomy  glance  for  a  brightness  like  that 
of  the  vernal  sky  above  her,  her  person  and  form 
became  beautifully  rounded.     An  enchanting  spirit  of 
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alacrity  gave  animation  to  her  movements  and  words. 
She  was  a  living  picture  of  happiness — with  Hervey 
at  her  side. 

And  if  this  blooming  period  of  life  should  but  last 
for  a  morning,  it  is  still  delightful  to  have  experienced 
it ;  delightful  to  have  bathed  the  heart  in  spring  and 
love,  and  to  have  comprehended  the  glory  of  life.  This 
glowing  morning-red  casts  a  magic  charm  over  the 
whole  after-life.  We  can  bear  its  heavy  days  on  earth 
after  such  fullness  of  enjoyment,  when  the  heart  has 
once  revelled  in  happiness — when  once  we  have  been 
satisfied. 

Perhaps  thou  dost  not  think  so,  thou,  who  after  a 
life  of  self-denial,  art  wandering  in  the  silent  starlight 
of  thy  evening  sky,  and  lookest  for  a  morning,  whose 
brightness  will  never  grow  dim.  And  perhaps  thou 
art  right ;  I  am  inclined  to  believe  so.  In  southern 
countries,  an  affection  like  that  between  Hervey  and 
Nina  would  soon  have  burst  into  a  flame  with  the  force 
of  a  volcano,  it  would  have  broken  through  all  impedi- 
ments, even  sacred  bonds,  and  either  have  kindled  the 
wedding  torch  or  the  funeral  pile.  In  the  quiet, 
serious  North,  where  their  passion  originated  and 
developed  itself,  it  assumed  a  different  form.  Hast 
thou  at  any  time  seen  two  trees  of  dissimilar  kind, 
sprung  from  different  roots,  which,  impelled  as  by  an 
irresistible  attraction,  bent  their  stems  nearer  and 
nearer  to  each  other,  until  one  rind  enfolded  both,  so 
that  the  part  where  they  grew  together  can  scarcely  be 
discerned  ?  The  two  are  one,  and  no  human  power 
can  separate  them  without  destroying  the  life  of  both. 
Together  they  draw  their  nourishment  from  the  earth, 
T  branches  are  entwined  into  one  crown.  The  same 
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mantle  of  mow  enwraps  them  during  tlie  night  of 
winter,  and  is  removed  by  the  same  sun;  the  same 
wind  agitates  their  boughs,  and  the  same  songsters  find 
shelter  beneath  their  leafy  umbrage. 

Do  happy  consorts  recognise  themselves  in  this 
description  f  May  there  be  many  such  I  May  they 
live  long  on  earth.  They  present  a  spectacle  pleasing 
both  to  God  and  men. 

80  deep,  so  still,  so  cordial  was  the  feeling  which 
united  Hervey  and  Nina;  and  because  it  was  so  deep 
it  long  remained  a  secret  to  both.  It  came  not  upon 
them  suddenly  like  a  strange  feeling,  but  it  unfolded 
itself  as  the  perfection  of  their  life,  and  blended  with 
their  inmost  feelings. 

Nina  resigned  herself  blindly  to  a  feeling  which  to 
her  was  life  itself,  and  opened  heaven  to  her.  The 
remembrance  of  former  connections  gradually  became 
obliterated  from  her  heart ;  she  knew  them  not, — she 
thought  no  more  of  them.  Hervey  was  her  world,  her 
life,  her  portion,  her  all;  but  she  never  thought  of 
such  a  word  as  love.  And  when  Hervey  thought  of 
it,  and  it  became  clear  to  him  what  feeling  it  was  that 
filled  his  heart,  he  only  formed  the  firm  resolution 
never  to  disturb  her  peace.  He  felt  power  enough 
within  himself  to  conceal  the  passion  in  his  own  breast 
if  he  only  could  be  near  her  to  support  her,  and  to 
enlighten  her  nature  and  feelings;  for  the  power  he 
exercised  over  her  could  not  escape  his  penetrating 
eye.  But  he  did  not  call  this  feeling  love.  It  was 
not  love  he  wished  to  awaken  in  her ;  he  wished  not  to 
unite  her  life  with  his,  over  which  a  gloomy  shadow 
hung;  an  impenetrable  nhndnw  not  to  be  dispelled, 
which  would  rise  fearfully  before  hiin  at  the  moment  he 
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sought  to  unite  Nina  with  himself.  This  thought  he 
kept  far,  far  distant  from  him ;  but  he  felt  constrained 
to  act  a  kind  part  towards  her,  to  bless  her  with  the 
best  gifts  that  he  was  possessed  with — his  knowledge 
and  the  devotion  of  his  heart.  He  wished  to  give  her 
all,  and  would  have  nothing  in  return.  Dear  was  her 
attachment  to  him  ;  dearer  and  more  necessary,  per- 
haps, than  he  acknowledged  to  himself.  In  Henrey*s 
soul  there  was  such  a  deep-rooted  principle  of  philan- 
thropy, that  any  opportunity  for  exercising  it  was  a 
sufficient  gratification  to  his  heart.  Hence  his  indif- 
ference to  any  return  that  people  made  to  him  ;  hence 
he  read  not  the  three-fold  expression  of  love  in  Nina's 
heavenly  smile  and  lips ;  at  his  approach — in  her  beam- 
ing countenance,  in  the  radiance  of  loveliness  and 
felicity  which  then  diffused  itself  over  her  entire 
person. 

But  he  came  every  evening  as  eager  for  this  enjoy- 
ment as  the  hart,  which  after  the  heat  of  the  day 
panteth  for  the  refreshing  water-brook,  and  the  pilgrim 
of  earth  for  his  heavenly  rest  when  his  day  of  labour 
is  drawing  to  its  close.  With  friendly  impatience  he 
then  would  urge  his  sister  Mary  to  get  ready,  to  make 
haste,  and  then  with  hasty  steps  speed  on  his  way  from 
Tama  to  Umenits.  At  the  very  sight  of  Nina  he  be- 
came calm.  She  and  Clara  were  mostly  prepared  for 
a  ramble  in  the  wild  but  romantic  country  around,  in 
which  Hervcy  knew  every  highway  and  byway.  He 
set  out.  Soon  the  little  party  separated.  Nina's  arm 
rested  on  Hervey's.  They  walked  on,  whilst  Clara,  as 
usual,  soon  slackened  her  pace.  She  remained  behind 
with  Mary,  while  with  a  soft  and  melancholy  smile 
she  attentively  listened  to  the  theme  which  Mary's 
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affectionate  heart  ever  delighted  to  dwell  upon — her 
beloved  brother,  his  words,  his  actions,  his  tenderness, 
his  care  for  all  his  family,  the  love,  the  confidence  of 
all  towards  him. 

Nina  loved  to  talk  with  Hervey  about  Edla.  She 
described  her  as  an  exalted  being,  unmoved  by  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  earth ;  austere,  and  yet  mild ;  deep, 
but  clear;  concealing  her  good  actions  as  others  con- 
ceal their  bad  ones,  of  natural  simplicity,  but  altogether 
uncommon  and  without  an  equal.  She  spoke  of  her 
own  hdppy  childhood  at  the  side  of  her  beloved  little 
sister  Nina,  of  her  subsequent  long-continued  debility, 
and  of  Edla's  influence  over  her.  Her  lips,  however, 
refused  to  utter  what  her  heart  repeated  with  a  thou* 
sand  voices:  that  it  was  now  only  that  she  compre- 
hended the  beauty  of  life,  now  only  felt  young  and 
happy,  and  now  only  loved  with  all  her  heart  the  all- 
beneficent  Giver  of  life,  and  that  goodness  which  it 
well-pleasing  in  his  sight.  .... 

Hervey  listened  to  her  with  heartfelt  pleasure,  and 
was  enraptured  with  the  beauty  of  her  soul,  which  lay 
before  him  like  a  clear  mirror.  He  listened  with  trans- 
port to  the  melody  of  her  voice,  and  to  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  her  language.     O,  how  he  loved  her  ! 

Frequently  he  conducted  Nina  to  see  the  new  esta- 
blishments and  improvements  he  had  projected,  or  to 
which  he  had  stimulated  others.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
newly  laid  down  pasture,  the  fresh  plantation,  needed  to 
be  blessed  by  Nina's  eye  as  much  as  by  the  sunshine 
to  make  them  thrive. 

Many  people  see  the  greatness  of  life  and  the  power 
of  God  only  in  the  grand  events  of  history,  and  the 
glories  of  nature  only  in  her  sublime  features  and  daz- 
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zling  phenomena.  Hervey  saw  in  human  life  nothing 
greater  than  what  every  cottage  and  hut  may  exhibit ; 
he  also  beheld  in  the  development  of  the  chrysalis,  in 
the  germinating  and  ripening  grain  of  corn,  the  power 
and  order  of  nature ;  her  depth  and  her  divine  life. 
He  directed  Nina's  attention  to  this ;  he  taught  her  to 
perceive  the  greatness  of  the  Creator  in  the  minutest 
objects  of  creation. 

He  communicated  to  Nina  his  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  district  and  its  inhabitants,  and  solicited 
her  opinions  and  advice.  Nina's  eye  for  practical  life 
became  every  day  more  experienced,  and  she  was 
stimulated  by  Hervey 's  activity,  participated  in  his 
undertakings  as  well  as  in  all  those  which,  in  pursuance 
of  his  example,  were  carried  out  by  the  landed  propri- 
etors in  that  part  of  the  country.  Thank  God,  the 
influence  of  virtue  and  industry  is  more  infectious  than 
plague  and  vice. 

One  vigorous  healthy  tree  may  engraft  with  its 
shoots  a  hundred  wild  ones,  and  ennoble  them  all. 
Through  Hervey,  Nina  acquired  a  lively  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  mankind — the  noblest  characteristic  of  the 
human  species. 

Frequently  the  young  friends  delighted  themselves 
in  laying  out  little  pleasure  grounds  as  an  ornament  to 
the  wild  scenery  around  Umenas.  A  footpath  was  made 
to  wind  down  to  a  beautiful  valley,  where,  at  the  foot  of 
a  rock,  not  far  from  the  sea,  a  grassy  bank  was  raised, 
shaded  by  a  graceful  willow.  A  little  rippling  spring 
was  near  it,  and  a  thick  hedge  of  wild  roses  grew  on 
both  sides  of  the  cliff.  This,  the  favourite  resorting 
place  of  Nina,  was  called  "  Nina's  retreat." 

At  times  Nina  observed  that  an  apparently  unim- 
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portant  question  or  remark  disturbed  Hervey's  peace  of 
mind :  an  expression  of  pain  would  then  be  seen  dif- 
fusing itself  over  his  countenance.  He  would  continue 
long  silent,  and  seemingly  exerting  himself  violently 
to  regain  his  former  temper  of  mind.  Nina  endea- 
voured to  be  more  circumspect  in  the  choice  of  her  lan- 
guage and  words  ;  but  seeing  that  she  called  forth  in 
him  this  expression  of  sorrow,  which  deeply  pained 
her,  when  least  she  expected  it,  she  resolved  to  speak 
to  him  on  the  subject  openly. 

11  It  frequently  occurs  to  me,"  said  she  to  him  one 
day,  "that  when  conversing  with  you,  some  of  my 
words  grieve  you  and  seem  to  excite  painful  recollec- 
tions in  your  mind.  Show  me,  I  entreat  you,  in  what 
way  I  may  avoid  it" 

He  gazed  on  her  tenderly.  "  You  cannot,"  said  he ; 
"nobody  can.  I  must  often  hear  the  repetitiou  of  those 
words  and  experience  their  impression  1  One  request 
only  suffer  me  to  make ;" — and  he  looked  at  her  with  a 
countenance  of  profound  seriousness — "  never  speak  to 
me  about  my  past  life — never  ask  any  thing  respecting 
it  1  By  so  doing  you  easily  call  up  a  shadow  which 
obscures  even  the  glorious  light  of  heaven  from  my 
eyes!" 

"  Good  heavens ! "  broke  forth  Nina,  with  a  pallid 
cheek,  while  she  involuntarily  raised  her  clasped  hands, 

"  Do  not  be  uneasy,"  said  Hervey  again,  with  his 
wonted  composure  ;  "  it  is,  indeed,  a  pain,  but  not  of 
a  bitter  kind ;  and  I  know  with  what  words  this  shadow 
may  be  exorcised ;  but  you  must  grant  my  request." 

"  That  I  promise  to  do,"  replied  Nina,  acquiescing; 
but  in  her  heart  she  asked, — "  What  dark  shadow  can 
cloud  his  life  ?— Oh,  that  1  could  chase  it  away,  and 
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interpose  between  it  and  Hervey ! — My  life  would  I 
lay  down  for  his  happiness ! " 

And  what,  indeed,  did  the  Countess  Natalie  and 
Baron  H.  say  to  all  these  promenades  and  com- 
munings ? 

The  Countess  N.  had  had  two  great  engagements : — in 
the  first  place  she  was  occupied  with  laying  out  a  park ; 
secondly,  Colonel  Kugel  assisted  her  therein,  and  ex- 
pelled stones  from  the  ground  and  sighs  from  his  heart; 
all  for  the  fair  Countess  Natalie. 

The  Culonel  was  a  tall  fine-looking  man,  strong  as  a 
lion  naif,  good  and  bad  like  nature ;  without  reasoning 
himself,  or  having  any  disposition  to  be  reasoned  with — 
a  sort  of  Hercules,  who  after  having  throttled  the  Ne- 
mean  lion  in  his  sinewy  arms,  could  sit  down  at  the 
feet  of  a  handsome  woman  and  turn  the  spinning  wheel. 
The  Countess  at  first  looked  upon  him  in  an  artistical 
point  of  view — as  a  sort  of  Titan,  and  then  with  a  warmer 
interest  "  These  adult  children,"  said  she,  "are  so 
refreshing!  In  our  artificial  and  over- civilized  world 
they  stand  like  something  original  and  unsophisti- 
cated." 

The  Countess  thus  gave  the  Colonel  to  understand 
that  she  thought  him  refreshing;  he  was  quite  delighted 
with  her  good  taste,  and  wound  up  the  whole  by  fall- 
ing  seriously  in  love  with  her.  She  formed  the  reso- 
lution of  taking  him  under  hand,  and  training  him  to 
her  own  mind.  She  persuaded  him  that  he  possessed 
great  talents  for  philosophy,  and  advised  him  to  study 
various  books  with  which  she  supplied  him.  The  Co- 
lonel rose  every  morning  at  half-past  three ;  studied, 
and  puffed,  and  wrote,  and  spun  long  threads  over  his 
author's  ideas.     Hercules  had  an  easier  task  iu  spin- 
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ning  flax  by  the  side  of  his  amoroub  Omphalo ;  but  the 
Countess  kuew  how  to  reward  him  for  his  trouble.  She 
was  one  of  that  sort  of  persons  who  shrink  from  actual 
transgression,  but,  nevertheless,  take  licence  for  many 
things  bordering  upon  it.  Flattered  by  the  fact  that  at 
her  age  she  could  inspire  a  passion,  she  cherished  and 
entertained  it  with  such  warmth,  that  soon  her  own 
heart  was  carried  away  with  U.  The  Colonel  became 
more  interesting  to  her  than  all  the  parks  in  the  world  ? 
but  she  had  her  worldly  cunning— nor  was  the  Colonel 
without  martial  stratagems,  even  in  his  intercourse 
with  ladies :  each  wanted  to  secure  the  other,  without, 
however,  committing  themselves  j— and  thus  they  spent 
their  days  in  laying  plots  and  counterplots.  Under 
circumstances  of  such  a  nature,  the  Countess,  of  course, 
was  glad  to  keep  all  witnesses  out  of  tight,  and  gave  a 
willing  consent  to  the  rambles  of  the  young  people. 

And  now,  we  must  confess,  that  the  Baroness  H. 
also  has  distractions ;  but  these  were  of  a  very  different 
kind  to  those  of  the  Countess  Natalie.  The  first  her 
husband  1— I  should  like  to  know  who  has  any  thing  to 
remark  on  this  head,  or  to  object  to  their  both  being  far 
more  enamoured  of  each  other  now  than  they  were 
before  their  marriage  !  The  second  was  a  yet  unGorn 
being,  a  future  heir  of  paradise;  the  expectation  of 
which,  however,  threw  Baron  H.  into  ecstasies,  and  also 
made  our  ci-dtvant  Mamselle  Greta  anticipate  the  feel- 
ing of  maternal  joy.  Methinks  I  hear  one  of  my  fair 
readers  exclaim,  with  displeasure,—- "  And  these  dis- 
tractions— were  they  to  cause  the  alienation  of  her 
heart  from  Clara— from  her  friend  ? "  No,  no ;  kind 
soul  t  certainly  not.  But  they  did  prevent  her  follow- 
ing Clara  as  before,  and  withdrew  her  attention  from 
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cheerful  conversation  they  were  busy  binding  up  the 
young  trees,  beneath  whose  shades  Hervey  hoped  his 
mother  and  sister  would  soon  enjoy  their  summer 
evenings.  So  long  as  the  little  place  was  surrounded 
by  hogs  no  new  planted  tree  would  prosper ;  but  having 
been  drained  it  was  soon  converted  into  fertile  soil. 
In  consequence  of  this  the  blights  diminished,  and  the 
foliage  shoots  forth  luxuriantly. 

A 8  soon  as  Hervey  observed  the  approach  of  his 
visitors,  he  threw  aside  his  pruning-hook,  and  ran 
with  his  friend  to  meet  them.  Rendered  beautiful  with 
the  glow  produced  by  labour,  lovely  in  tbe  very  negli- 
gence of  his  dress,  but  still  more  so  by  the  very  joy 
and  sweetness  of  expression  in  his  countenance,  he 
reminded  Nina  of  that  sentiment  of  Sterne's,  I  think: 
"  His  faee  is  like  a  blessing." 

Quietly  and  mildly — as  was  his  wont — Hervey  in- 
troduced the  guests  to  his  mother.  Every  thing  in  the 
house  presented  an  appearance  of  a  festive  occasion — 
a  striking  picture  of  neatness,  good  order,  and  elegance, 
combined  with  simplicity.  A  happy  spirit  of  order  had 
stamped  his  impress  on  every  thing  in  the  house.  The 
juniper  twigs  on  the  floor  of  the  entrance-hall  some- 
what annoyed  the  Baroness  H.,  but  seemed  to  please 
the  young  ladies.  The  company  proceeded  from  the 
hall  into  the  apartments ;  and  the  Countess  observed 
with  surprise,  the  simplicity  but  real  elegance  of  the 
furniture ;  Baron  H.  gazed  at  a  large  and  handsome 
library,  ranged  round  the  walls  of  a  spacious  and  cheer- 
ful-looking apartment,  wi  th  perfect  rapture.  Here,  too, 
stood  a  pianoforte  and  harp  —  the  latter  Hervey's 
favourite  instrument.    A  rich  collection  of  beautiful 
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and  well-tended  flowers  shed  their  fragrance  from 
their  stand  in  the  window.  A  heliotrope,  plucked  by 
Hervey,  soon  breathed  forth  its  aroma  in  Nina's  fair 
hand.  Tame  doves,  with  shining  plumage,  flew  into 
the  room,  and  received  their  food  from  Hervey's  hand ; 
and  soon,  also,  from  Nina's.  An  ineffable  feeling  of 
delight  took  possession  of  Nina's  soul — so  much  at 
home,  so  contented,  so  comfortable,  she  had  never  felt 
before.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  from  every  corner 
smiling  angels  of  peace  were  peering  and  whispering  to 
her,  "  It  is  good  to  be  here  1 "  Ah !  she  felt  in  her 
heart  that  it  was  so.  Hervey's  eye,  Hervey's  spirit,  had 
hallowed  and  blessed  every  thing  there. 

Would  you  see  a  living  personification  of  the  day  of 
rest  f  Behold  there  the  old  lady,  Hervey's  mother — on 
whose  fine  features  seriousness  and  mildness  were  im- 
pressed ;  and  on  her  lips  there  frequently  lingered  a 
smile,  like  her  son's:  arrayed  in  white,  simple  and 
quiet,  both  in  dress  and  manner,  she  was  by  no  means 
wanting  in  that  natural  dignity,  so  well-becoming 
old  age.  Her  silvery  hair  was  parted  on  her  clear 
brow,  to  cover  her  temples,  and  disappeared  again 
under  the  folds  of  a  gauze  cap.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  noble  visitors  she  laid  her  double  spectacles  and 
book  of  devotion  aside,  and  bade  them  welcome  with 
unaffected  cordiality.  The  Countess  had  prepared 
herself  to  be  condescending,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Countess  in  Madam  Lenngren's  witty  poem,*  but  suc- 
ceeded not  Virtue  and  misfortune,  a  vigorous  and  pious 

*  This  refers  to  a  very  humorous  poem  of  the  above  poetess, 
representing  the  dinner  visit  of  a  noble  family  in  a  simple  per- 
sonage in  the  country 
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mind,  had  imparted  to  Hervey's  mother  that  nobility, 
that  genuine  dignity,  to  which  worldly  refinement  can 
add  but  little,  and  from  which  a  lowly  roof,  and  a  less 
favoured  position  in  society,  can  take  nothing-  away. 
Perhaps,  too,  her  composed  and  independent  manner 
originated,  in  part,  from  the  pride  which  she  felt  in  her 
son.  She  had  not  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  did  not 
think  that  there  was  any  thing  better  and  more  exalted 
among  mankind  than  Edward  Hervey. 

Somewhat  surprised  to  see  her  fascinations  produced 
so  little  effect,  the  handsome,  rich,  and  world- taught 
Countess  Natalie  experienced  a  strange  sensation  by 
the  side  of  that  old  lady.  She  felt  embarrassed — thrown 
out  of  her  element — and,  to  her  own  great  astonish- 
ment, had  nothing  to  say.  The  Baroness  H.,  on  the 
contrary,  was  soon  at  home  in  any  place,  where  with 
her  fine  tact  she  perceived  nature  and  true  dignity, 
and  soon  she  was  engaged  in  a  very  agreeable  conver- 
sation with  the  pas  tor' 8  mother. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  rest  of  the  company  had 
repaired  to  the  music  room.  At  the  request  of  the 
Countess,  Hervey  sat  down  to  the  harp,  and  his  fingers 
ran  rapidly  over  the  thrilling  chords.  From  a  fantasia, 
wild,  melancholy,  and  yet  of  unspeakable  beauty,  he 
passed  with  the  skUl  of  a  roaster  to  the  simple,  deep 
accords,  which  form  the  introduction  to  the  splendid 
romance  of  the  "  Vikingen"  •  and  with  a  fine  baritone 
he  sang  to  the  accompaniment  of  that  northern  song; 
his  voice,  powerful  but  melodious,  in  that  varying, 
swelling,  and  transporting  feeling  which  breathes 
throughout  the  song,  seemed  to  revive  the  spirit  of 

.  *  Fikingm,  sea-kings,  a  metrical  romance,  composed  and  set 
to  music  by  Geijer. 
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antiquity  in  all  its  pristine  power.  It  was  like  refresh* 
ing  breezes  passing  through  the  soul  of  the  auditors. 
To  them  appeared 


-to  sweet  the  song  of  the  waves 


As  they  swell  In  the  foaming  sea. ' 


Ah  I 


They  come  from  a  far,  far  distant  strand, 
Unfettered  and  free  they  submit  to  no  band 
On  the  foaming  sea." 

Philip's  eye  lightened  under  the  influence  of  Ed* 
ward's  song;  even  the  countenance  of  pious  Clara 
beamed  with  an  expression  of  feeling  unusual  in  her. 
Nina  had  dropped  her  eyelids,  and  the  long,  dark 
lashes  veiled  the  expression  of  her  eyes ;  she  was  quiet, 
but  powerful  was  the  impression  of  the  song  on  her 
mind.  It  was  not,  however,  as  once  she  felt  on  a  former 
occasion ;  the  effect  was  extraordinary — but  good* 
Where  was  Mary?  I  feel  a  little  ashamed  at  this 
moment  on  her  account,  for  nothing  could  resemble 
less  a  festive  day  than  did  her  appearance.  In  her 
great  anxiety  for  others,  she  quite  forgot  herself.  She 
was  standing  before  the  oven,  smutty  and  heated,  busy 
with  baking  bread.  The  greatest  consternation  was 
depicted  on  her  countenance,  while  full  of  anxiety,  she 
spoke  to  herself  in  an  audible  voice :  "  And  the  maids 
not  at  home!  The  house  full  of  company!  The 
Countess  ....  Supper ! ....  I  to  be  here  ....  The 
bread  must  be  baked  5  and  both  the  maids  are  out  1 " 

I  will  wager  my  copy  of  Shakspeare  against  a  pieco 
of  ginger -bread,  that  not  one  of  my  fair  readers  will 
peruse  this  without  deeply  sympathising  with  Mary, 
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and  feeling  no  little  anxiety  on  her  account;  to  get  quit 
of  this,  I  entreat  her  to  follow  me  further. 

Mary  would  hare  been  quite  miserable  between  her 
anxiety  and  the  oven,  had  not  her  brother  come  to  her 
assistance  like  an  angel  of  consolation,  and  with  sweet 
words,  efficient  aid,  and  good-humoured  playfulness, 
relieved  her  from  her  alarm.  Mary  took  courage;  all 
will  go  well  yet  One  reason  for  this  hope  was  that 
the  baking  turned  out  satisfactorily ;  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  when  the  loaves  rise  in  the  oven,  the 
heart  of  the  housewife  rises  too.  Mary  rejoiced  at  the 
thought  of  being  able  to  regale  her  guests  with  her  fine  1 

new  bread;  especially  the  beautiful  Nina,  whom  she  | 

admired  with  genuine  girl-like  enthusiasm.  A  nice 
little  cake  was  especially  set  apart  for  her.  , 

Mary  soon  was  busy  in  the  saloon,  setting  out  the  I 

rural  repast ;  her  brother  cheered  and  assisted  her,  cut 
the  bread,  placed  the  curds  in  readiness,  and  she 
became  calm  and  cheerful  again. 

Would  you  have  a  picture  of  Mary  ?  She  resembles 
a  thousand  others — fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  without 
striking  features,  but  of  a  good-natured  expression, 
good  complexion ;  her  dress  was  somewhat  worn,  though 
by  no  means  worn  out ;  more  strength  than  gracefulness ; 
good  sense  and  a  warm  heart,  of  whieb  her  friends,  her 
housekeeping,  and  heaven  occupied  every  corner ;  dili- 
gent, provident,  affectionate,  indefatigable,  the  first  up, 
the  last  in  going  to  bed :  in  a  word,  you  see  in  her  one  of 
the  many  who  only  live  for  others,  and  probably  never 
think  of  themselves,  until  they  hear  the  Lord  of  ail 
say :  "  Thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things,  &c,  enter  thou  into  the  joy 
•fthy  Lk41" 
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Her  greatest  joy  was  to  live  and  labour  for  those  she 
loved. 

But  we  are  loitering — a  thing  that  Mary  does  not  do. 
She  had  placed  on  the  table  cold  roast  meat,  smoking 
potatoes,  and  the  most  delicious  fresh  butter ;  she  had 
ushered  the  company  into  the  saloon,  and  kindly, 
warmly,  and  somewhat  loudly  invited  them  to  partake. 

Here  also  the  Countess  proved  the  baselessness  of  all 
her  preconceived  notions,  not  seeing  the  slightest  thing 
that  could  be  turned  into  ridicule.  Every  thing  was 
too  unassuming  and  good,  too  cheerful  and  free  to  admit 
of  any  thing  of  the  kind.  The  entertainment  more 
resembled  an  Idylean  feast  than  that  alluded  to  in 
M  the  visit  of  the  Countess."  And  to  speak  the  truth, 
the  excellent  milk  with  its  delicious  cream,  was,  after 
the  long  promenade,  so  well  relished  by  her  and  the 
rest  of  the  party  that  she  paid  moat  particular  attention 
to  it  and  the  curds.  She  could  not,  however,  help 
noticing  the  more  than  usually  cheerful  and  cordial 
manner  of  the  host  at  table.  His  eye  glanced  around 
him  as  if  to  bless  all  present  But  while  they  are  all 
eating,  and  talking,  and  laughing,  I  will  make  a  little 
digression,  in  order  to  speak  a  word  to 

FATHERS   OF   FAMILIES. 

Thou  who  art  sitting  at  the  head  of  thy  table  like  a 
dark  thunder-cloud,  thou  who  art  quarrelling  with  the 
provisions,  with  the  housewife,  and  the  cook ;  thou  who 
causest  the  food  to  stick  in  the  throat  of  wife  and 
family;  thou  who  fillest  them  with  vexation  and  the 
servants  with  fear ;  thou  who  aeasoncst  every  dish  with 
the  bitter  sauce  of  thy  ill-humour,  shame  and  indi- 
gestion to  thee! 
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Honour  and  long  life,  good  digestion,  and  all  the  good 
things  on  earth,  to  thou  who  presidest  at  thy  table 
serenely  bright  and  mild  like  the  sun;  thou  who 
lookest  around  thee  and  rejoicest  in  the  enjoyment  of 
thy  family;  thou  who  by  thy  cheerful  countenance, 
thy  kind  words  promotest  cheerfulness  and  mirth, 
giving  to  the  bounties  of  Providence  a  more  delicious 
relish,  a  higher  flavour  than  the  culinary  art  can  effect. 
Honour  to  thee ! — pleasure  thou  hast  in  pleasing  others. 
May  opulence  ever  spread  thy  table,  and  happy 
countenances  ever  smile  around  it  1  Honour  and  joy 
be  thine ! 

And  now  to  return  to  my  little  party.  Baron  H.,  in 
an  extraordinary  good-humour,  and  to  the  alarm  of  mil 
present,  suddenly  began  a  song  which  made  every  one 
laugh  except  his  wife,  who  held  her  hands  to  her  ears. 
When  the  song  was  ended  he  bowed  very  gravely  to 
the  resounding  acclamations  of  "  bravo ! "  which  fol- 
lowed, and  then  begged  Nina  to  favour  the  company 
with  one  of  hers.  Nina  blushed  and  wished  to  decline, 
but  being  encouraged  by  the  Countess,  who,  as  accident 
would  have  it,  was  hoarse,  because  Baron  H.  did  not 
pay  her  the  compliment  first— and  overwhelmed  with 
entreaties,  she  at  last  consented,  and  after  a  little  delay 
she  began  with  a  sweet,  but  tremulous  voice  the  song 
of  Franzen: 

"  Vex  not  thyself  for  the  coming  day." 

Hervey's  fine  tenor  joined  at  first  in  the  song,  as  it 
seemed,  merely  to  assist  Nina's  voice.    She  expressed 
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her  thanks  to  him  by  bowing  her  bead.  She  then  sung 
with  greater  steadiness,  her  cheeks  glowed,  and  her  eye 
beamed  with  pleasure.  Hervey  followed  her,  or  rather 
supported  her — a  more  beautiful  harmony  was  never 
heard.  All  hearts  were  touched.  Involuntarily  a  voice 
here  and  there  began  to  join,  and  if  the  Baroness  H. 
had  not  pinched  her  husband's  arm  significantly,  he 
could  not  have  withheld  himself  from  joining  most 
heartily  in  those  words : 

*  In  mutual  support 
Joy  and  virtue  move 
Wisdom  with  wreath-crown'd  brow 
Doth  sport  in  the  shades  of  the  vine." 

At  the  last  verse,  however,  the  temptation  became 
quite  irresistible.  All  respect  for  the  fine  art  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  inward  feeling  of  the  vivid  reality, 
and  at  the  words : 

"The  feast  closed  in  kindness." 

the  Baronets  in  vain  pressed  the  arm  of  her  husband  i 
he  only  sang  the  more  vehemently — 

"  With  frugal  partaking ;" 

and  now  she  herself  began  to  join  in  the  song,  though 
without  any  pretensions  to  a  voice.  The  Colonel 
roared  in  rough,  but  good  bass,  and  then  the  whole 
company  joined  in  the  chorus : 

"  With  frugal  partaking 
Give*  gentle  repose 
And  a  pleasant  awaking." 

How  merrily  and  heartily  they  shook  hands  in  taking 
leave  need  not  be  described.    Nina's  leave-taking  of 
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Hervey's  mother,  however,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
mentioning,  inasmuch  as  it  was  one  of  those  scenes 
which  more  effectually  attach  people  to  each  other  than 
words.  We  have  already  stated  that  the  venerable  old 
lady  set  but  little  value  on  mere  external  advantages ; 
but  with  regard  to  beauty — especially  when  it  appeared 
to  be  the  expression  of  the  inward  beauty  of  the  soul, 
she  was  weak ;  and  Nina's  appearance,  demeanour, 
and  singing,  had  made  the  most  favourable  impression 
upon  her  this  evening.  When  Nina  approached  the 
old  lady,  the  latter  put  her  arms  gently  round  her, 
conducted  her  a  few  steps  nearer  to  the  window,  and 
looked  at  her  attentively  with  an  expression  of  the 
liveliest  interest  Nina  blushed;  and  when  the  old 
lady  with  a  serious  and  almost  maternal  expression  of 
countenance  kissed  her  forehead,  she  was  seized  with 
an  inexpressible  feeling  of  veneration  and  tenderness. 
The  beautiful  daughter  of  his  Excellency  bowed 
hastily,  and  touched  the  hand  of  the  old  lady  with  her 
lips. 

It  was  the  homage  of  youth  to  old  age,  perhaps  also 
on  the  part  of  Nina  to  the  mother  of  Edward  Hervey ; 
and  so  quickly  did  this  little  scene  pass,  that  no  one 
observed  it  except  Hervey.  For  a  moment  his  dark 
eye  glanced  impassionedly.  With  the  shawl  of  the 
Baroness  H.  in  his  hand  he  stood  still,  and  forgot  that 
the  possessor  of  it  was  waiting  for  it,  till  she  turned 
round  and  playfully  said  :  "  Perhaps  you  wish  to  make 
use  of  my  shawl,  pastor  ? — if  so,  you  may  with  plea- 
sure ;  but  then  I  must  request  the  loan  of  your  great 
coat  instead."  Hervey  smiled,  put  the  shawl  round 
her  shoulders,  but  remained  quiet  and  thoughtful 
whilst  he  escorted  his  guest  to  the  door. 
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The  evening  was  uncommonly  fine,  and  the  Countess 
proposed  that  thoy  should  perform  part  of  the  journey 
on  foot  The  proposal  met  with  general  approval. 
Hervey  accompanied  the  party  without  seemingly 
being  one  of  them.  The  carriage  slowly  followed 
them.  The  Baroness  H.  endeavoured  to  rouse  the 
jealousy  of  her  husband  by  calling  his  attention  to 
Hervey's  altered  demeanour,  and  assured  him  that 
this  alteration  had  taken  its  rise  at  the  moment  he  held 
her  shawl  in  his  hand.  Baron  H.  promised  to  warn 
him  seriously  against  such  an  unfortunate  passion,  and 
in  case  this  proved  unavailing  he  might  expect  a  chal- 
lenge. Nina  and  Hervey  were  quiet  and  thoughtful. 
Captain  S.  had  offered  her  his  arm,  and  ineffectually 
tried  to  gain  her  attention.  The  company  passed  a 
neat  little  cottage  adorned  with  flowers. 

"  Who  lives  there  t "  inquired  the  Baroness  H. 

"  A  good-natured  silly  old  woman,"  was  the  reply  of 
the  Countess ;  at  the  same  moment  the  occupant  ap- 
peared in  the  door-way — a  plain  singular-looking 
figure,  bowing  and  grinning,  but  not  discourteous. 

The  company  saluted  her  and  passed  on. 

"  The  other  day,"  said  the  Countess,  "  that  woman 
paid  me  an  intolerable  morning  visit,  but  left  me  with 
some  excellent  thoughts  for  after-reflection.  With 
fanatic  zeal  she  spoke  of  her  religion — of  her  reliance 
on  God's  grace,  to  which  man's  favour  was  a  mere 
nothing.  She  described  her  happiness,  which  chiefly 
consisted  in  the  possession  of  a  solitary  chamber — then 
her  domestic  management  in  being  able  to  live  well  on 
six  shillings*  a-day;  further,  the  donations  which  she 

•  Forty-eight  «hilltngs  Swedish  are  one  Riksdaler  Specie,  and 
four  four-ninths  Riksdaler  Specie,  are  equal  to  one  pound  ster- 
ling in  silver. 
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sometimes  received  from  her  friends,  and  now  and  then 
a  godly  invitation  to  dinner,  &c  She  concluded  by 
declaring  herself,  with  tears  of  joy,  to  be  the  happiest 
being  upon  earth. 

"  When  she  was  gone  I  could  not  help  feeling  a  sort 
of  compassion  for  the  *  happiest  being  on  earth,'  and 
thought,  I  could  much  better  endure  any  great  misfor- 
tune than  be  happy  in  such  a  pitiable  way.  Never  did 
the  fact  appear  so  clear  to  me,  that  what  the  better  class 
of  men  seek  for  in  life  is  not  happiness,  in  so  for  as  the 
term  comprehends  the  enjoyment  of  comforts  and  con- 
veniences. The  happiness  which  the  soul  seeks  is  per- 
fection— the  development  of  her  noblest  powers — it  is 
excellence — God.*  Happiness  of  this  nature  does  not 
exclude  sufferings ;  joy  and  sorrow  are  in  this  case 
the  pinions  of  the  soul,  by  means  of  which  it  soars  to- 
wards perfect  felicity.  Compared  with  this,  earthly 
enjoyments  are  as  nothing,  and  Madame  L.'s  happi- 
ness but  misery." 

At  these  words  Hervey  awoke  from  his  reverie,  for 
he  never  could  tolerate  any  act  of  injustice  even  against 
the  most  insignificant  of  creatures. 

"  I  think,"  said  he,  mildly,  "  that  you  are  too  severe. 
Happiness  so  innocent  as  hers,  and  as  you  yourself 
say,  based  on  fear  of  God,  does  not  merit  contempt. 
Her  enjoyment  in  a  lot  so  lowly  can  only  be  compre- 
hended by  those  who  have  wrestled  with  want  for  the 
greatest  part  of  their  lives.  What  I— Is  it  not  the  will 
of  an  ail-bounteous  Providence,  that  we  should  enjoy 
happiness  even  upon  earth,  and  feel  ourselves  at  ease 

•  Young  reader,  dost  thou  bonder  that  the  Countess  NataKe 
uses  such  language  f  Wonders  of  this  kind  thou  wilt  frequently 
meet  with  in  life. 
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under  all  circumstances!  Yes;  how  could  we  feel 
otherwise,  if  in  all  things  we  followed  the  command  to 
love  our  neighbour  whose  fruit  is  peace  and  joy,  not 
only  in  the  heart,  but  also  in  the  hut,  and  reconcile  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  life  ?  To  a  simple  but  heave nly- 
roinded  man,  who  passes  his  quiet  existence  in  the 
solitary  chamber,  a  cheering  sunbeam  or  a  cup  of 
coffee  is  a  feast  of  enjoyment ;— why  should  not  this 
source  of  enjoyment  be  as  good  as  that  of  him  who 
quaffs  the  juice  of  the  vine  with  a  song,  or  weeps  for 
voluptuous  pleasure  on  the  bosom  of  a  mistress  ?  The 
wisest  and  the  most  excellent  of  the  earth  have  not 
looked  down  disdainfully  on  such  enjoyments.  It  is 
principally  the  degree  of  worldly  enjoyment,  and  its  re- 
lation to  more  important  objects,  which  determines  its 
character  as  good  or  bad ;  only  in  as  far  as  it  unfits  the 
nobler  powers  of  the  soul  for  the  enjoyments  of  a  higher 
existence,  it  becomes  base  and  contemptible.  Have  I 
preached  too  long  ? "  added  Hervey,  with  a  smile  \  "  if 
so,  forgive  me." 

"  A  good  sermon  it  was/1  said  the  Baroness,  "  and 
I,  for  my  part,  shall  remember  it  the  next  time  I  see 
Madame  L.  But,  dear  pastor,  spare  me  from  all  other 
except  Christian  friendship  with  that  class  of  good, 
natured  people  whose  cause  you  advocate.  I  tell  you 
plainly,  that  I  should  never  associate  with  those  who, 
however  good-natured,  were  at  the  same  time  tedious," 
Hervey,  and  even  her  husband,  kindly  remonstrated 
against  this  spirit  ot  intolerance  and  unsociableness ; 
but  the  Baroness  refused*  to  yield  one  iota,  declaring 
that  she  would  forego  heaven  itself,  if  angelic  society 
were  tedious. 

Hervey  laughed,  and  begged  her  to  be  at  ease  on 
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that  point  "  That  innocent,  charming  playfulness  in 
which  the  lips  smile  in  harmonious  accord  with  the 
warmth  of  heart, — the  gentle  animating  satire  of 
affection,  is  certainly  no  where  so  indigenous  as  on  the 
lips  of  aa  angel." 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  that,  pastor,  and  I  think  your 
observation  very  wise,"  said  the  Baroness  H. ;  and 
without  in  the  least  being  conscious  of  it,  she  herself 
smiled  as  sweetly  as  a  child  of  heaven. 

Clara  seised  the  hand  of  her  friend,  and  smiting 
said :  "  Were  you  always  so  pertinacious  in  your  dislike 
of  the  tedious  ?  " 

"  Always ! "  replied  the  Baroness,  positively.  M  But 
once  in  my  life  I  was  short-sighted,  and  mistook  the 
person.  Saucy  girl !  you  know  that  I  have  never  such 
delight  in  any  body  as  in  you.' 

Baron  H.  coughed  by  way  of  interrogation. 

"  And  in  Gustavus ! "  added  the  Baroness,  cordially 
extending  her  hand  to  her  husband. 

The  Baroness  being  now  tired  of  walking,  they 
waited  for  the  carriage,  which  Hervey  assisted  the 
ladies  to  enter,  and  then  took  his  leave. 

"  To  feel  one's  self  happy,  to  feel  one's  self  at  home," 
thought  Nina,  "  oh,  bow  delightful  that  must  be." 

Quickly  the  carriage  roiled  along,  and  as  Nina's  eye 
passed  over  the  swift  fleeting  country,  abounding  with 
scenery  both  wild  and  beautiful,  she  thought  that  her 
life  would  hurry  on  in  like  manner,  and  that  she  would 
never  be  at  home  on  earth. 

Philip  S.  stooped  and  plucked  a  flower  which  had 
been  bent  down  with  the  light  pressure  of  Nina's  foot, 
kissed  it,  and  put  it  into  his  bosom.  The  two  friends 
now  pursued  their  way  back,  taking  a  footpath  across 
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a  meadow  in  order  to  shorten  the  distance.  Philip 
talked  to  Hervey  respecting  his  future  prospects,  his 
contemplated  journey  to  Stockholm,  where  he  was  to 
take  possession  of  a  rich  inheritance  from  his  uncle. 
The  noise  of  an  approaching  carriage  interrupted  the 
conversation,  and  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  friends  to 
the  high  road,  where  they  observed  a  traveller  driving 
rapidly  along.  He  appeared  to  have  noticed  the  foot 
passengers,  and  ordering  the  carriage  to  stop,  hastily 
alighted,  and  came  to  meet  them. 
.  "  Ah  1 "  exclaimed  Philip,  vivaciously,  "do  you  not 
know  who  it  is  ?  Why  our  friend  Lbfvenheim,  the 
new  landed  proprietor  in  this  part  of  the  country.  He 
promised  to  spend  a  few  days  with  mo.  Come,  Edward, 
I  must  introduce  you  to  each  other." 

Edward,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  looked  intently 
at  him  as  he  was  advancing,  hastily  said  :  "  Not  now,— 
another  time.  Good  night  1 "  and  disengaging  his 
hold  of  Philip's  arm,  he  turned  and  walked  off  imme- 
diately. 

Somewhat  surprised  at  this  unusual  behaviour, 
Philip  went  towards  Lofvenheim,  and  bade  him  a 
hearty  welcome.  After  the  first  expressions  of  friend- 
ship had  passed,  the  latter  asked : 

"  Who  was  that  person  walking  with  you  just  now 
that  left  you  in  such  a  precipitate  manner?  His  gait, 
and  a  certain  motion  of  the  head,  forcibly  reminded 
me  of  an  individual  who  was  once  a  particular  ac- 
quaintance of  mine." 

Philip  mentioned  the  name  of  Edward  Hervey,  and 
then,  as  usual,  whenever  he  spoke  of  him,  poured  forth 
the  warmest  expressions  in  his  praise.  Lofvenheim 
listened  with  silent  attention,  and  then  simply  said: 

vol.  u.  u 
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"  It  appears  from  this  that  I  am  mistaken.  I  should 
he  glad  to  become  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
him." 

At  that  instant  the  loud  shrieks  of  a  child  were  heard, 
and  the  cry,  "  Save  the  boy,  save  the  boy  1  Ah,  he 
will  perish  1 — the  water-wheel  ...  .  " 

"It  proceeds  from  the  stream,"  exclaimed  Philip; 
"  a  child  has  fallen  into  the  water."  They  both  ran 
quickly  in  that  direction.  A  female  voice  cried,  "  Ah, 
he  will  be  dashed  to  pieces,  he  will  be  crushed. 
Heaven  be  merciful  and  help  us  1 "  The  friends  just 
arrived  at  the  spot  at  the  moment  when  Edward  Hervey, 
struggling  against  the  current  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
had  seized  hold  of  a  little  boy  just  as  he  was  on  the 
point  of  being  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  water  wheel 
The  next  moment,  thoroughly  drenched  and  out  of 
breath,  he  placed  him  on  the  bank.  A  little  elderly 
man,  with  a  sallow  complexion,  stood  before  him.  He 
was  beside  himself  with  anxiety  and  joy,  and  with  a 
faltering  voice  he  said,  "  My  child,  my  child  1 "  Ed- 
ward placed  the  still  unconscious  boy  upon  his  knee, 
and  with  bis  hand  rubbed  his  stomach  and  chest,  while 
he  attentively  watched  the  death-pale  face  of  the 
boy.  In  the  mean  time  Edward  himself  was  uncon- 
sciously exposed  to  the  scrutinizing  inspection  of  Lof- 
venheim,  whose  manner  and  look  were  distinguished 
by  a  cold,  calm,  observant  character.  Edward  bad 
taken  off  his  coat  before  plunging  into  the  stream : 
his  breast  was  exposed  and  uncovered ;  a  large  deep 
scar  was  visible  upon  it.  From  Edward's  face  Lof- 
venheim  turned  his  eyes  to  his  breast,  they  were  in- 
stantly riveted  on  the  scar.  "It  is  he/'  said  he,  half 
audibly,  to  himself,  "yes,  it  is  he ! " 
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Edward  had  in  the  mean  time  succeeded  in  restoring 
the  child  to  life  again.  A  stream  of  water  gushed  from 
the  boy's  mouth,  his  breast  heaved  violently,  and  a 
pair  of  beautiful  blue  eyes  opened.  His  father  sank 
on  his  knees  with  a  cry  of  joy  as  Edward  delivered  the 
rescued  child  to  his  arms,  accompanied  with  directions 
to  the  anxious  tender  father,  respecting  the  further 
treatment  necessary  in  his  case.  The  man  then  raised 
his  eyes  from  the  child  to  its  deliverer,  but  did  not  ap- 
pear to  understand  the  words  spoken  by  the  latter :  the 
expression  of  his  thanks  died  on  his  lips  5  his  looks 
grew  fixed  as  if  riveted  on  Hervey's  countenance  5  a 
paleness  still  greater  than  before  spread  over  his  meagre 
visage ;  his  lips  and  cheeks  quivered  with  emotion. 

Hervey  then  felt  himself  obliged  to  notice  his  friend 
Philip,  who  with  tearful  eyes  ardently  clasped  him  in 
his  arms,  while  he  said, — 

"  Blessed  be  God  I  You  have  saved  the  child,  and 
are  safe  too,  Edward !  Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to 
my  friend,  Charles  Lofvenheim,  who  begs  to  form  your 
acquaintance." 

4*  I  rejoice,  respected  pasW,  at  having  been  witness 
to  your  heroic  deed/1  said  L.,  with  a  cold  tone  and 
look,  as  he  bowed  to  Hervey. 

"  I  have  only  done  what  you  would  have  done  had 
you  been  in  my  place,"  replied  Hervey,  with  friendly 
simplicity,  bowing  in  return,  and  quietly  throwing  his 
cloak  about  him. 

"  Will  you  dine  with  us  to-morrow,  Edward  ?  "  said 
Philip,  cordially. 

"  I  thank  you.  I  cannot  to-morrow.  An  important 
matter  ....  Another  day.  Good  night!  Good 
night  I '» 

o2 
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He  extended  his  hand  to  hU  friend,  saluted  Lof- 
venheim,  and  went  away.  On  his  looking  round  for  the 
child  and  its  father,  they  had  disappeared.  The  man 
had  withdrawn  in  alarm,  saying  to  himself,  with  agi- 
tated voice,  "  Yes,  it  is  he,  it  is  he  1 " 
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"  Poetry  brightest  visions  rest 
Mute  in  the  poets  glowing  breast : 
Purest  is  love  ere  the  vow  is  spoken, 
And  fairest  is  life  when  the  Buffering  heart 
Bears  its  silent  part 
Till  the  cord  is  broken."— Nicander. 

Wind  on  the  sea,  air  on  the  mountains,  murmurs  in 
the  deep  woods,— fresh  spirits  of  nature,  banishers  of 
care,  cheerers  of  life,  I  praise  you !  Who  has  ever  gone 
forth  to  you  from  the  chamber  of  mourning,  from  the 
close,  heated  air  of  the  saloon,  from  the  bustle  and 
harassment  of  business,  from  the  dust  of  the  library 
and  laboratory,  and  not  felt  himself  invigorated,  raised, 
and  renovated  in  mind,  restored  to  new  life?  Oh, 
marvellous,  vigorous,  unshackled,  care-free  life  in  the 
air,  on  the  ocean,  in  the  fields,  how  I  love  thee,  and 
would  turn  all  hearts  to  thee.  In  contest  with  thee, 
life's  dullness  fleeth;  in  peace  with  thee,  we  have 
a  foretaste  of  Eden's  rest.  Thy  storm-tones  ring 
through  the  chords  of  Ossian's  and  Byron's  lyre ;  thy 
spirit  breathes  in  the  song  of  the  Viking,*  and  in  the 
northern  romance ;  to  thee  the  heart  owes  its  purest 
thoughts  and  holiest  feelings.     Thou  hast  bestowed  on 

•  A  Swedish  metrical  romance  of  the  Sea-king. 
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her  who  pens  these  lines  thy  salutary,  quickening 
influence ;  her  heart  and  mind  were  sick,  even  unto 
death,  and  she  cast  herself  on  thy  bosom  j  thou  didst 
raise  her  drooping  spirits,  she  gained  strength  to  soar 
on  high,  and  mount  upward  unto  God. 

The  thunders  of  a  fearful  tempest  were  pealing  through 
one  of  the  wildest  parte  of  Norrland,  and  its  dread  and 
murky  cloud-chariot  rolled  heavily  over  towering  cliffs 
and  deep  valleys,  when  two  travellers  were  seen  ad- 
vancing at  a  rapid  pace  through  the  wild  inauspicious 
country.  The  one  was  a  man  in  full  vigour,  especially 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  which  accompanies  buoyant 
spirits  and  the  union  of  mildness  and  strength  expressed 
in  his  countenance  and  demeanour ;  he  evidently  took 
pleasure  in  urging  on  his  way  through  such  scenery, 
with  the  storm-pregnant  cloud  above  him,  threatening 
each  moment  to  burst  and  sweep  over  the  country  in 
wild  and  devastating  fury:  pleasure  in  feeling  the 
winds  breathe  through  his  curling,  dark-brown  hair.  A 
smile  full  of  animation  played  around  his  well- formed 
lips,  his  eyes  glanced  with  vivacity  and  brightness. 
His  companion  we  at  on  heavily  and  gloomy  beside 
him.  The  stormy  atmosphere  seemed  to  oppress  him ; 
his  fair,  youthful  head  was  bowed  down  by  thoughts  of 
care  and  trouble. 

"  So  gloomy,  Philip  ?  "  said  Edward  to  his  friend. 

"  So  cheerful,  Edward  ? "  replied  the  latter. 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  the  former,  ••  I  am  happy  5  I  do  not 
deny  I  am  happy  to  have  been  able  to  quell  the 
insurrection  of  the  peasantry  without  having  recourse 
to  violent  measures.  Besides,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
me  not  to  feel  light-hearted  when  I  am  out  on  a  long 
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excursion.  How  much  enjoyment  and  vital  power  may 
we  not  derive  from  the  free  air ;  it  is  the  best  of  cordials. 
The  sombre  beauty  of  these  scenes  has,  moreover,  a 
peculiar  charm  for  me.  Do  not  the  spirits  of  Ossian 
ride  on  those  clouds  ?  Was  it  not  on  this  barren  heath 
that  Fingal  sang,  and  collected  around  him  the  shades 
of  fallen  heroes  ?  " 

"  You  are  poetic,  Edward.  Images  of  a  more  gloomy 
east  flit  before  my  mind.  The  waste  scenery  around 
me  reminds  me  of  the  barrenness  of  life.  How  easily 
may  the  human  breast  become  like  the  rocky  soil 
beneath  our  feet  when  Love  and  Faith  have  fled  and 
left  it  desolate.  Tempests  are  the  judgments  of  God 
on  the  head  of  the  evil-doer,  or  the  thunder-bolts  of 
destiny  over  the  innocent.  Happy  he  who  knows 
nothing  either  of  repentance  or  fear  i " 

Edward  was  silent  His  serene  countenance  darkened. 
After  a  pause,  Philip  said,  "  We  have  not  far  to  go 
now ;  I  already  descry  our  mountains — the  mountains 
around  Umenas."  He  sighed,  and  continued  :  "  My 
journey  to  Stockholm  is  fixed  for  to-morrow  morning. 
I  shall  most  probably  remain  a  full  year  absent.  I 
must  therefore  take  my  farewell  of  you  this  evening. 

"  So  soon ! "  said  Edward,  surprised  ;  but  added, 
with  great  cordiality,  "  Philip,  I  shall  miss  you  very 
much." 

"  Edward,  you  know  I  am  rich ;  I  have  relations  and 
influential  friends ; — say,  can  I  serve  you  in  any  way  t  •• 

These  words  were  uttered  with  a  certain  degree  of 
coldness;  and  with  some  coldness  also  Hervey  replied: 

"  I  thank  you ;   I  need  nothing—nothing  beyond 
•  I  can  acquire  by  my  own  exertions." 
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"  In  a  higher  station,  with  your  extraordinary  talent, 
you  might  render  greater  services  to  your  father-land— 
gratify  a  laudable  ambition  .  .  .  .  " 

"  I  am  contented  with  the  sphere  of  usefulness  I 
move  in  here/'  said  Edward,  interrupting  him ;  "  I 
only  wish  I  may  be  able  fully  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  my  vocation." 

44  But  after  all,  you  lead  such  a  monotonous  life,  and 
the  circle  of  your  operations  is  so  limited.  You,  who 
are  so  richly  endowed  by  nature,  and  so  much  beloved, 
might  occupy  a  more  advantageous  position  in  life  ... . 
live  in  greater  affluence  .  .  .  .  " 

"  To  love,  to  labour,  to  worship— that  is  life.  Liberty, 
and  peace  of  mind,  constitute  happiness,"  answered 
Edward,  with  warmth.  "  And  who,  if  he  only  lives  up 
to  his  privileges  as  a  man,  can  say  that  his  sphere  is 
narrow  and  circumscribed  ?  The  effect,  and  extent  of 
individual  exertion,  springing  from  purity  of  motive, 
is  incalculable." 

"  True,  but  still  there  are  higher  and  lower  stations, 
narrower  and  wider  spheres  in  civil  society,"  said 
Philip,  impatiently  maintaining  his  position.  "  What 
indeed  would  have  become  of  the  extraordinary  powers 
and  talents  of  an  Oxens^jerna,  a  Canning ;  who  by  their 
active  influence  have  been  the  benefactors  of  the  world 
at  large,  if  the  one  had  remained  in  retirement  on  his 
estates,  and  the  other  obstinately  persisted  in  remain- 
ing a  simple  advocate  ?  Edward,  you  cannot  be  an 
entire  stranger  to  a  noble  ambition." 

"  No,  Philip,  no.  I  also  have  had  my  dreams,  my 
desires ;  .  .  .  .  there  was  a  time  ....  "  Let  us  not 
talk  about  it ! "  said  he,  quickly  interrupting  himself; 
and  then  added,  more  composedly,   "  The  hand  of 
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Providence  is  a  better  guide  than  our  own  aspiring 
wishes.  By  it  has  my  place  been  assigned  to  me  here, 
and  here  I  will  remain." 

The  decided  tone  of  voice  in  which  Hervey  uttered 
these  last  words  appeared  to  forbid  further  conversa- 
tion on  the  subject  A  pause  ensued;  at  length 
Philip  said, — 

"  I  can  do  nothing  for  you  then  ? " 

"  Yes,  you  can,"  replied  Hervey,  approaching  his 
friend,  with  lively  emotion,  and  throwing  his  arms 
round  him.  "  You  can ;  give  me  back  my  friend : 
give  me  back  my  frank, .  happy,  and  cordial  Philip ! 
For  some  days  past  I  have  not  recognised  him  ;  and 
this  evening,  all  your  overtures  of  patronage  and  the 
cold  tone  ....  in  truth,  Philip,  they  have  frozen  me. 
What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  Philip,  my  friend,  have 
we  ceased  to  understand  each  other  ?  " 

M  Edward, "  replied  Philip,  with  an  expression  which 
betrayed  the  most  painful  feelings,  "  I  acknowledge  I 
have  been  altered  for  some  days  past,  for  for  some  time 
I  have  been  unhappy." 

"  Philip !  and  I  your  friend,  and  you  have  concealed 
it  from  me  ? " 

"  I  will  do  so  no  longer,  Edward.  I  feel  it  would  be 
insupportable  to  me  to  part  from  you  without  having 
first  told  you  every  thing — without  having  heard  you. 
Edward,"  he  added,  with  great  emotion,  "  you  know 
how  I  loved  you." 

"  Philip  ? "  said  Edward,  inquiringly,  and  looking  at 
him  with  intense  expectation. 

"  Yes,"   proceeded  Philip,  extremely  excited,   "  I 

loved  you  with  all  my  heart ;  for  I  never  knew  a  more 

Kcellent — a  more  amiab  .  .  .  .  Do  not  interrupt  me, 
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Edward  !  for  this  evening  I  will  unbosom  myself  to  you 
without  reserve.  Yes ;  1  confided  in  you  as  in  heaven. 
I  was  a  rake,  and  my  sole  delight  was  in  the  excitement 
of  riotous  living;  but  you  acquired  power  over  me.  1 
became  attached  to  you,  and  your  example  made  me 
love  those  quiet  virtues  which  constitute  the  happiness 
of  social  life.  My  faith  in  you  for  several  years  served 
in  the  place  of  conscience — it  was  the  power  by  which 
I  have  bridled  my  passions.  I  was  happy  in  this  faith 
—I  would  gladly  have  followed  you  to  death — would 
joyfully  have  laid  down  my  life  for  you.  Edward, 
Edward!  it  is  a  terrible  thing  when  the  heart-en- 
shrined image  of  a  beloved  one  is  destroyed j  for  then 
the  best  part  of  existence  is  destroyed  with  it." 

Philip  covered  his  face  with  his  hand,  and  sat  down 
upon  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree.  Edward  remained  in 
his  standing  position  before  him,  regarding  him  with 
disquietude  and  deep  sympathy.  After  a  short  pause, 
Philip  proceeded, — 

"  For  several  days  past  every  thing  without  and 
within  me  seems  transformed.  The  world  appears 
distasteful— I  could  fancy  the  earth  shook  beneath  my 
feet ;  but  what  actually  is  giving  way  is — my  faith  in 
you." 

Philip  looked  upon  the  ground ;  he  felt  inexpressibly 
miserable.  Edward  was  pale :  he  seated  himself  on  a 
moss-grown  piece  of  rock,  opposite  to  his  friend,  and 
contemplated  him  with  a  bright  and  penetrating  ex- 
pression. 

"  Well,  then ! "  said  he,  after  a  moment,  seeing  that 
his  friend  was  absorbed  in  painful  feelings,  and  conti- 
nued silent 

"  Well,  Edward ! — A  man  has  come  to  me  who  says 
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be  knows  you,  who  charges  you  with  bearing  a  fictitious 
name,  and,  what  is  more,  a  fictitious  character, — who 
accuses  you  of  hiding  a  heart  full  of  vice  under  an  amia- 
ble exterior— who  ventures  to  assert  that  you — you, 
Edward  ! — have  in  your  youth  committed  the  basest— 
the  foulest  crimes ! " 

"Philip!"  said  Edward,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "and 
you  have  concealed  this  from  me — you  have  believed 
it,  then?" 

"I  have  not  believed  it.  No,  by  heaven! — I  was 
not  so  far  carried  away ;  for  then  you  would  not  see  me 
here.  But  an  unhappy  doubt  has  sprung  up  in  my 
mind  Edward,  if  my  present  peace,  and  my  future  hap- 
piness, are  dear  to  you ! — then  pluck  these  misgivings 
from  my  heart — speak!  open  your  heart  to  me — let 
me  see  that  you  are  innocent;  that  your  life  is  pure,  as 
is  the  glance  of  your  eye.  Give  me  the  right  with 
sword  in  hand,  as  I  have  threatened,  to  compel  the  ac- 
cuser to  retract  his  slanderous  words !,  Edward,  my 
friend,  you  can — you  will  do  this  I " 

But  Edward's  clear  eye  was  cast  down  to  the  ground 
—an  expression  of  deep  sorrow  contracted  his  dark 
eye- brows ;  while  his  pale  lips  pronounced,  in  a  slow 
and  decided  tone  of  voice,  the  words, — "  Philip,  I 
cannot." 

The  young  man  saw  his  hope  destroyed.  Paler  than 
his  friend,  he  vehemently  exclaimed,— 

"  You  cannot  ? — You  are  guilty,  then  ?  " 

With  downcast  countenance  and  his  arms  crossed, 
Edward  said,  as  if  to  himself,— 

"  Dear  was  the  dream  of  men's  faith  in  me,  and  for 

my  own  sake,  I  hope  that  my  life  and  conduct  would 

*sh  the  shadows  of  the  past — sweet  to  me  was  the 
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belief  that  I  possessed  a  friend  who  really  knew  me, 
and  who,  incapable  of  being  moved  by  calumny  and 
suspicion,  had  greater  faith  in  me  than  in  the  accusa- 
tion of  a  stranger ;  ...  yes  ...  but  it  was  a  dream ! 
.  •  .  it  has  vanished." 

"  Edward,  was  your  former,  your  real  name  D.  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Hervey  with  a  firm  voice. 

"  Were  you  preceptor  to  the  youngest  son  of  Count 
R.,  and  the  friend  of  the  eldest  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  Did  you  elope  with  the  daughter  from  her  paternal 
roof?  " 

"Yes,  I  did  so!" 

"  Edward,  are  you  guilty  ?  " 

"No  I" 

"  For  heaven's  sake  prove  it.  Vindicate  your- 
self I" 

Hervey  cast  a  reproachful  look  on  his  friend  for  a 
moment.  "  Before  you  ?  "  said  he,  somewhat  proudly. 
"  Philip,  I  deny  being  guilty  of  a  crime,  and  let  your 
knowledge  of  me  for  the  last  six  years  testify  the  rest. 
That  must  suffice  you." 

"  Have  you  nothing  more  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

"  No !  "  answered  Edward,  coldly. 

"  Edward !  is  this  your  last  word  ? " 

Edward  was  silent. 

"  Edward,  farewell  !  Never  more  shall  I  have  faith 
in  any  man  I  "     Philip  rose  to  go  away. 

"  Philip  I "  said  Edward  in  a  low  tone. 

Philip  turned  round  and  gazed  on  his  friend ;  Ed- 
ward rose  and  stretched  out  his  arms  to  him.  With 
tears  of  anguish  Philip  cast  himself  on  his  breast  as  it' 
to  take  a  last  farewell.    He  seemed  anxious  to  dia- 
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engage  himself,  bat  Edward  held  him  to  his  breast, 
while  be  said : 

"  Philip  stay  I  I  was  a  little  haughty,  and  you  too 
precipitate ;  stay,  we  will  not  part  in  this  manner." 

"  Edward  ! "  said  Philip,  affected  in  the  extreme, 
"  kill  me,  but  give  me  back  my  faith  in  yon." 

"Philip,"  said  Hervey,  with  melancholy  serious- 
ness, M I  have  little  to  say  to  you;  my  innocence  I  can* 
not  prove.  A  strange  cloud  hangs  over  my  life.  My 
history  is  simple  and  incomprehensible.  It  is  with 
reluctance  only  that  I  relate  it.  Once  I  related  it, 
but  no  one  would  credit  me,  and  be  who  before  was 
my  friend  afterwards  became  my  enemy.  And  have 
you  not  faith  in  my  words  and  my  heart  Philip  ?  why 
ahould  you  more  readily  believe  the  narration  of  un- 
explained events  1  " 

"  Edward,  speak  out,  give  me  an  explanation !  My 
heart  tells  me  that  every  doubt  will  vanish,  that  I  shall 
see  light  in  darkness  and  love  you  and  confide  in  you 
as  before." 

Edward  was  silent  for  a  moment,  as  if  anxious  to 
collect  his  thoughts ;  his  eye  was  at  the  same  time  fixed 
on  the  tempestuous  clouds  which  in  dense  and  broken 
masses  were  lowering  to  the  horizon,  where  they 
formed  a  magnificent  arch,  from  the  centre  of  which 
the  sun  beamed  forth  in  majesty  and  beauty.  The 
picture  presented  a  striking  representation  of  the  eye 
of  the  Omniscient.  The  seriousness  on  Hervey's  brow 
brightened  up  more  and  more ;  a  sweet  gentle  smile 
opened  his  lips,  and  with  his  hand  pointing  to  the 
west,  he  said  to  Philip,— 

"  Do  you  see  those  tempestuous  clouds  which  just 
•">w  passed  over  our  heads  ?    Now  they  have  separated 
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and  are  irradiated  by  the  sun,  and  the  evening  of  this 
stormy  day  ii  becoming  beautiful  and  serene.    This  is 
the  emblem  of  a  faith,  which  has  attended  me  through 
life,  cheering  my    darkest   hours.     I  look  forward, 
Philip,  to  a  bright  evening  tun,  a  light  which  will  dis- 
pel the  clouds,— a  rest  after  life's  stormy  day.     The 
most  tragic  end  was  about  to  overtake  me.     I  was 
doomed  to  ignominy  and  death  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner  1  and  that  sun — the  last  glorious  light, 
shed  on   human    existence — shed   forth    its   bright 
dazzling  rays  through  the  dark  scene.     In  the  drama  of 
the  history  of  the  world  and  of  human  life,  however 
dark,  stormy,  and  extraordinary,  the  day  of  its  per- 
formance may  be,  still  that  calm,  glorious  evening  is 
ever  present  to  my  vision.     It  is  a  blessing  springing 
from  Christianity,  for  it  is  faith  in  the  Great  Master, 
who  bore  in  his  loving  breast  the  sins  of  a  fallen  world, 
and  who  will  redeem  and  restore  it  to  a  state  of  beauty 
and  happiness  1     Cheering  vision,"  proceeded  Hervey, 
raising  his  tearful  eye  with  solemnity  to  the  splendid 
evening   scene,  "never  remove  from  my  soul!     Let 
ii y  earthly  life  be  shrouded  in  obscurity,  if  the  glorious 
ight  of  peace  but  shines  within  me." 

Hervey  was  silent  for  a  moment  absorbed  in  thought, 
e  then  began,— 

"  I  was  a  very  young  man,  and  had  just  completed 
\y  studies  when  I  entered  the  house  of  Count  R. 
he  friendship  of  his  elder  son,  Count  Louis,  intro- 
jced  me  to  it.  He  believed  my  influence  there  would 
•  productive  of  good;  and  I,  in  that  spirit  of  pre- 
mption,  rarely  wanting  at  my  youthful  years,  thought 
too.  It  was  a  cheerless  home.  Dark  and  stormy 
bsions  had  long  raged  there.    The  exterior  was  a 
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I  wrote  a  letter  to  Count  R.,  wherein  I  told  him  in  a 
few  words  what  I  had  discovered  and  what  I  purposed, 
without,  however,  naming  the  place  whither  I  intended 
to  conduct  Elfrida.  I  left  the  letter,  sealed,  on  my  table, 
convinced  that  though  our  flight  would  soon  be  disco- 
■  vered,  yet  no  pursuit  could  take  place  during  that  night. 
It  was  an  evening  in  September, — dark  and  stormy, 
when  I,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Elfrida,  stood  along-side 
the  boat  which  I  had  procured,  lying  close  to  the  castle 
wall.  At  the  stroke  of  the  appointed  hour,  I  saw  her 
white  figure  here  and  there  between  the  trees  and  then 
vanish — for  in  the  darkness  and  haste  her  foot  had 
slipped,  and  she  fell  with  a  faint  cry.  I  ran  up  to  her, 
took  her  in  my  arms,  and  carried  her  to  the  boat.  I  was 
just  on  the  point  of  reaching  it,  when  somebody  roughly 
seized  me  by  the  neck.  I  set  Elfrida  down  in  order  to 
defend  myself, — she  resolutely  sprang  into  the  boat 
J  threw  to  the  ground  the  man,  who,  amid  curses  and 
opprobrious  language,  tried  to  keep  his  hold  of  me, 
ran  to  Elfrida,  and  pushed  off.  Almost  at  the  same 
instant  a  flash  was  seen  from  the  shore  succeeded  by  a 
shot;  a  wild  tumult  of  voices,  violent  exclamations 
and  curses  assailed  our  ears ;  soon,  however,  all  this 
was  drowned  by  the  roaring  of  the  tempestuous  waves. 
It  was  a  terrible  night  My  intention  was,  as  soon  as 
1  had  conveyed  Elfrida  to  a  place  of  security,  to  return 
to  Count  R.  and  to  account  to  him  for  my  conduct ; 
and,  daring  as  was  the  attempt,  to  try  to  get  across  the 
Sound  in  so  small  a  boat  in  the  night-time,  and  during 
the  raging  storm,  yet  in  reliance  on  my  youthful 
strength,  and  my  knowledge  of  the  navigable  course 
of  the  river  and  the  coast,  I  ventured  to  hope  for 
a  happy  issue  notwithstanding.  But  by  the  dark- 
ness and  the  storm  I  was  tossed  adrift.  We  were  carried 
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by  a  current  out  into  the  sea ;  I  perceived  it,  but  strug- 
gled ineffectually  against  it.  Elfrida,  with  heroic  com- 
posure,  blessed  heaven  for  her  deliverance  amidst  the 
raging  of  the  stormy  elements  in  that  dreadful  night — 
a  night  which  I  shall  never  forget.  Around  me  a  sea 
of  foam,  above  me  a  sky  black  with  threatening  clouds 
— the  storm-bla&t  sweeping  along  with  fearful  howling, 
whilst  a  few  faint  flashes  of  lightning  rendered  the 
scene  and  the  darkness  only  the  more  terrible — and 
before  me,  arrayed  in  white,  that  child,  that  heroic 
woman,  who  only  gave  utterance  to  the  sweetest  words 
of  consolation,  of  hope,  and  of  gratitude.  I  rowed  the 
whole  night,  and  yet  never  came  near  to  any  strand ;  I 
knew  not  where  we  were,  and  suffered  on  Elfrida's 
account  the  most  dreadful  agony  of  mind.  At  break  of 
day  the  storm  increased  in  violence.  A  gust  of  wind 
dashed  us  against  a  rock,  and  I  considered  myself 
fortunate,  when  swimming  with  Elfrida  in  my  arms 
and  struggling  against  the  surges,  1  at  length  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  shore. 

"  We  had  been  cast  on  a  small  island  lying  far  out  at 
sea.  Only  on  one  side  and  at  a  great  distance  could  we 
discover  land.  It  almost  seemed  a  miracle  that  our 
little  bark  could  have  carried  us  so  far;  now  it  lay 
shattered  between  the  rocks,  and  portions  of  the  wreck 
were  drifted  about  by  the  waves. 

"  Foaming  surges  rose  high  about  us  ;  the  sea-birds 
flew  screaming  over  our  heads;  little  yellow  and  white 
flowers  grew  among  the  stones  on  the  shore,  bending 
beneath  the  wind; — I  fancy  I  see  them  still,  see  them 
as  plucked  by  Elfrida's  hand. 

"  The  island  consisted  of  several  rocks,  overgrown 
with  pines  and  dwarf  birch-trees.     A  dilapidated  and 
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deserted  fisher's  hut  gave  evidence  of  the  former  exist- 
ence of  human  beings  there. 

"  We  were  alone  on  this  wild  sea,  encompassed  by 
dangers  of  a  manifold  kind ;  we  suffered  the  want  of  all 
things,  and  yet,  such  is  the  mind  of  youth,  such  the 
strong  and  happy  spirit  of  feeling  at  the  period  when 
the  heart  is  in  its  bloom,  that  at  that  moment  and  in 
such  a  situation  we  felt  ourselves  almost  happy. 

"  Elfrida  seemed  to  have  been  suddenly  changed 
from  a  child  to  a  woman ;  she  appeared  taller,  her  face, 
her  manner,  bore  the  expression  of  an  awakened  spirit, 
and  at  that  time  1  felt  for  her  what,  till  then,  I  had 
never  felt  ...  .  We  were  alone  in  the  world  .... 
we  two  alone  ....  short,  enchanting,  awful  period  of 
love  and  death  !  " 

"  You  loved  her  ? "  asked  Philip,  deeply  affected. 

"  Yes  !  .  .  .  .  loved  her  as  one  would,  at  the  Age  of 
twenty,  in  such  a  situation,  and  in  such  circumstances. 
Yes,  I  loved  her.  I  made  a  fire  in  the  hut ;  Elfrida 
ornamented  it  with  flower  and  foliage.  We  partook  of 
some  bread  and  wine,  which  1  had  taken  with  me  for 
her.  The  most  charming  alacrity  animated  Elfrida:  I 
had  never  seen  her  so  interesting  before.  During  the  - 
turmoil  and  oppression  of  her  father's  house,  her  joy 
had  been  like  a  short-lived  passion  flower.  Transplanted 
at  once  into  a  new  element  of  liberty  and  love,  her 
buoyant  spirits  floated  on  the  waves  of  the  purest,  most 
unbounded  delight,  which  at  times,  however,  assumed 
something  of  her  native  wildness  of  disposition.  Her 
spirits  were  heightened  by  the  scenes  around  us.  Like 
a  fairy  child,  familiar  with  the  wonders  of  nature,  she 
skipped  about  among  the  rocks,  and  with  sportive 
courage  she  suffered  the  foam  of  the  sea  to  bathe  her, 
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and  the  storm  to  cares*  her.  I  was  obliged  to  drag  her 
by  force  from  these  perilous  sports,  and  compel  her  to 
keep  under  the  shelter  of  the  wood  and  the  cliffs ;  and 
here  the  wild  child  was  quickly  transformed  into  the 
fairest  ot  the  Graces.  She  played  with  the  flowers 
around  her,  and  with  them  adorned  him  whom  she 
loved ;  her  lips  gave  utterance  to  melodious  words,  her 
countenance  shone  with  bewitching  smiles;  now  a 
dutiful  child,  now  a  queen,  whose  will  was  law,  ever 
charming  jand  captivating,  full  of  ardour  and  beauty  j 
she  appeared  to  be  one  of  those  creatures  spoken  of  in 
fables,  who,  half  divine  and  half  human,  exercise  an 
extraordinary  influence  on  every  thing  around  them. 
In  her  presence  I  was  enraptured  and  almost  bewitched. 
But  vhile  I  gazed  on  Elfrida,  while,  lost  in  contem- 
plating her,  and  draining  the  cup  of  pure  and  angelio 
affection  which  she  presented  to  me,  she  underwent 
another  transformation ; — the  colour  of  her  cheek  grew 
deeper,  the  lustre  of  her  eyes  unnatural  i  her  words 
became  confused,  and  when  I  pressed  her  hand  in 
mine,  I  felt  her  rapid  pulse  indicated  violent  fever. 

"The  storm  continued  to  rage.  I  had  tied  my 
pocket-handkerchief  to  the  top  of  a  pine-tree »  but  no 
Teasel  made  its  appearance  either  far  or  near.  The 
sea  was  awful  to  look  upon.  In  this  manner  three 
days  were  passed  over.  Despair  then  seized  me,  and 
gnawed  my  vitals.  Still  and  quiet  as  a  lamb  lay  Elfrida 
prostrate  beneath  the  mighty  hand  of  disease,  and 
quietly,  but  unremittingly,  the  fever  wasted  her  young 
life  away.  She  thirsted,  and  I  could  not  moisten  her 
lips  with  a  single  drop  of  water.  That  was  a  grief 
indeed.  No  murmur  escaped  her,  but  only  now  and 
then  she  gave  utterance  to  some  word  of  comfort ;  and 
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at  times  she  would  gaze  upwards  with  the  look  of  an 
angel ;  she  smiled  and  turned  pale,  expressed  herself 
happy,  and  her  voice  exp  .... 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  I  held  a  corpse  in 
my  arms.  I  had  punctured  my  breast,  and  my  blood 
flowed  warmly  over  her  parched  lips — in  vain !  .  .  .  . 
they  moved  no  more — they  were  closed  for  ever!  '■ 

Hervey  was  silent  Large  tears  rolled  down  his 
pallid  cheeks.    After  a  pause  he  resumed : 

"  She  did  not  suffer  much  and  died  happy ;  for  she 
loved,  and  felt  herself  beloved ; — this  was,  this  is  my 
only  solace.  She  was  no  more,  and  the  elements  seemed 
to  have  exhausted  their  fury.  The  storm  and  waves 
were  hushed :  I  saw  a  boat  advancing,  and  hailing  me : 
life  at  that  moment  was  odious  to  me ;  yet  the  thought 
of  my  mother  and  Mary,  the  hope  of  being  able  to  free 
myself  from  the  suspicion  of  an  atrocious  crime,  made 
me  wish  to  live.  With  the  lifeless  Elfrida  in  my  arms, 
I  suffered  myself  to  be  conveyed  to  the  strand,  where,  a 
few  days  before,  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  commit  die 
angel  I  had  received  to  the  protection  of  friends.  I 
was  now  received  with  that  horror  generally  cherished 
towards  a  murderer,  and  became  informed  of  these  fresh 
accusations  against  me,  viz.:  Count  R.  had  fallen 
bleeding  on  the  shore  from  whence  I  fled  with  Elfrida ; 
a  pistol  shot  had  struck  and  dangerously  wounded 
him ; — during  the  same  night  he  was  robbed  of  a  eon* 
siderable  sum  of  money — and  on  me  fell  the  suspicion 
of  these  foul  deeds. 

"  Count  Louis  had  returned :  no  longer  as  a  friend 
but  as  an  implacable  enemy  he  stood  before  me.  I 
told  him  what  I  have  now  told  you,  and  he  believed 
me  not ;  the  spirit  of  mistrust  was  ever  natural  to  him ; 
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could  not  discriminate  between  the  language  of 
th  and  that  of  deception.  But  herein  I  forgive  him ; 
tie  had  been  severely  tried — for  he  loved  his  sister, 
ere  was  much  that  told  against  me, — the  angel  whom 
rished  to  save  had  closed  her  lips  for  ever,  and  the 
rk  attempt  to  murder  his  father  I  could  not  explain, 
ith  hatred  he  turned  from  me, — the  whole  world  for* 
>k  me.  Wretched  and  forlorn — images  of  the  scaf- 
id  and  executioner  floated  before  my  eyes — and  I, 
twithstanding,  innocent!  Having  this  inward  con- 
iousness,  I  desired  to  confront  the  whole  world,  and 
treated  the  most  scrutinizing  investigation. 
"  With  composure  I  found  myself  shut  up  in  prison. 
y  youthful  spirit  and  the  inward  consciousness  of 
nocence  allowed  me  to  anticipate  no  other  than  a 
ippy  and  honourable  issue.  But  soon  my  hopes  were 
irkened;  strong  circumstantial  evidence  told  against 
e,  but  there  was  not  a  word  in  favour  of  my  inno- 
nce.  In  my  declaration  touching  the  elopement  of 
lfrida,  I  appealed  to  my  letter  to  Count  R.,  the 
tter  was  not  found,  the  murderer  not  discovered.  A 
cretary  to  Count  R.,  whom  I  had  scarcely  ever  seen, 
>peared  as  my  accuser,  and  by  a  compound  of  truth 
id  falsehood  he  contrived  to  give  the  darkest  colour- 
lg  to  my  connexion  with  Count  R.  and  his  daughter, 
uring  my  residence  in  his  family.  The  impossibility 
f  vindicating  myself,  should  no  fortunate  circumstance 
ring  the  truth  to  light,  became  more  and  more  evident 
>me. 

"  During  this  period  many  an  abyss  seemed  open  to 
iy  view,  but  many  a  sunny  height  also  rose  cloudless 
ut  of  the  gloom.  If  I  experienced  the  approach  of 
idl  1  alio  did  of  heaven.    During  this  poriod— tbe 
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period  of  a  few  months — my  mind  began  to  develope 
itself,  and  I  then  became  what  I  now  am.  My  philo- 
sophy, my  views  of  human  life,  of  history,  and  of  eternal 
overruling  Providence,  were  clearly  settled  in  my  mind. 
My  soul  became  illumined  by  the  light  of  heaven,  and 
I  looked  forward  to  death  with  composure.  Of  the 
time  of  my  imprisonment  I  have  scarcely  preserved 
any  thing  more  than  a  vivid  recollection, — for  then  all 
was  peace  and  serenity  within  me.  The  sharpest  sword 
of  human  trial  lost  its  point  against  my  breast. 
Thanks  to  divine  goodness !  Only  the  image  of  that 
fair  angel, — that  heroic  child  as  she  turned  pale  in  my 
arms — that  image,  like  a  spirit  in  the  lonely  evenings, 
and  in  the  long  nights,  often  flitted  before  me.  I  saw 
the  tempestuous  ocean  ;  I  saw  the  fair,  delicate  form 
riding  on  the  waves,  slowly  fading  away.  Elfrida, 
lovely,  unfortunate  child!  ....  Frequently  during 
the  active  scenes  of  my  life,  this  vision  for  some  mo- 
ments paralyzed  my  entire  powers ;  frequently  in  the 
midst  of  the  peaceful  social  circle  it  has  cast  a  shade 
over  all  the  charms  and  beauties  of  life. 

"  The  period  was  approaching  when  the  public  trial 
was  to  take  place,  previous  to  sentence  being  passed 
upon  me.  I  prepared  myself  for  it — wished  to  plead 
my  own  cause — 1  wished  to  justify  my  conduct  to 
the  uttermost :  should  I  not  succeed,  I  would  then  be 
perfectly  resigned.  The  respect  or  contempt  of  man- 
kind loses  much  of  its  weight  the  moment  we  perceive 
that  it  is  occasioned  more  by  appearances  than  reality 
— that  the  eye  of  man  cannot  penetrate  into  the  spring 
o'f  actions.  Then,  however,  rises  with  redoubled  power, 
the  certainty  that  we  are  under  a  higher  hand — that  as 
earth  recedes  heaven  draws  nearer  to  us. 
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"  But  there  were  ties,  dear  and  precious,  which  still 
bound  me  to  earth.  My  mother  and  Mary  had  has- 
tened to  me  and  shared  my  prison.  The  beloved  ones 
had  never  doubted  the  truth  of  my  declaration ;  they 
cheered  my  spirits,  and  the  thought  of  leaving  them  was 
bitter  to  my  souL 

"  Count  Louis  never  showed  himself  in  my  prison  ; 
but  two  of  my  future  judges  frequently  visited  me.  It 
is  a  gratifying  recollection  that  I  won  the  hearts  of  those 
excellent  men,  and  that  they  believed  in  my  innocence. 

"  The  day  appointed  for  the  first  hearing  drew  near. 
During  the  preceding  night  I  saw  the  doors  of  my 
prison  suddenly  open,  and  I  was  informed  that  I  was  at 
liberty  to  flee.  1  refused  in  this  way  to  confirm  the 
belief  in  my  guilt  On  saying  this  a  man,  whose  name 
I  will  not  mention,  apprised  me  that  the  issue  of 
my  trial  would  doubtless  be  sentence  of  death  or  im- 
prisonment for  life ;  but  that  certain  parties,  morally 
convinced  of  my  innocence,  had  contrived  means  for 
my  flight,  and  that  by  their  aid  I  should  be  safely  con- 
veyed to  foreign  parts.  My  mother  and  sister  fell  ou 
my  neck,  and  conjured  me  to  save  myself  and  them.  1 
stood  reflecting  for  a  moment,  pondering  on  the  follow- 
ing train  of  thoughts : — The  positive  worth  of  public 
opinion  was  in  consequence  of  the  reflections  awakened 
within  me,  already  lowered  in  my  estimation  ;  by  my 
death  I  should  gain  nothing  in  point  of  honour ;  nor 
could  I  thereby  make  a  higher  sacrifice  to  the  cause  of 
truth  or  liberty  than  that  of  my  own  life.  My  death 
must  be  equally  profitless  as  disgraceful.  The  thought 
of  a  life  doomed  to  perpetual  imprisonment  was  dread- 
ful ; — beside  me  stood  my  mother  and  sister,  whom  my 
death  would  have  plunged,  not  only  into  ignominy,  but 
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also  into  poverty.  What  harm,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  my  flight  occasion  ?  Life  and  liberty  was  offered 
me,  and  life  and  liberty  rose  in  glowing  colours  before 
my  excited  imagination.  'There  is  a  wide  world/ 
thought  I ;  '  no  doubt  I  shall  find  a  refuge  for  myself 
and  family,  where  calumny  and  hatred  will  not  follow 
me.    I  will  labour  for  my  bread  and  trust  in  God ! " 

"Thus  T  followed  the  advice  given  to  me;  I  fled 
with  my  family.  I  met  with  unexpected  resources, 
which  facilitated  my  escape  to  England; — shortly 
afterwards  I  travelled  to  India,  where  I  found  employ- 
ment, and  by  it  maintenance.  A  pamphlet  written  by 
me,  which  appeared  in  Sweden  shortly  after  my  flight, 
made  a  favourable  impression  on  the  public  in  my  be- 
half :  the  belief  in  my  guilt  began  to  waver — the  storm 
which  had  gathered  over  me  gradually  abated — years 
rolled  on — fresh  occurrences  and  fresh  crimes  claimed 
the  attention  of  all  classes — by  degrees  they  forgot  both 
me  and  my  affairs — Count  R.  recovered  from  his  wound, 
but  died  shortly  afterwards  of  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
My  poor  Emil  was  permitted  to  go  to  that  home  where 
no  harsh  words  can  reach  him — where  the  gentle  voice 
of  love  will  draw  forth  his  crushed  and  timid  spirit  from 
its  hiding-place.     Poor  Emil ! 

"  While  in  India  my  life  took  an  unexpected  turn. 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  rescue  an  old  man  from  the 
hands  of  robbers.  From  that  time  he  treated  me  as  his 
son,  and  bequeathed  to  me  no  inconsiderable  fortune ; 
only  with  the  express  condition  that  1  should  take  his 
family  name — Hervey.  I  dearly  valued  the  amiable 
old  man — his  offer  detracted  from  nobody's  right,  for 
he  was  without  any  relation  or  connection  iu  the  world, 
and  the  maker  of  his  own  fortune.    I  did  not  reject  his 
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kindness ;  but  before  I  accepted  bis  offer  I  made  him 
acquainted  with  my  history.  The  old  man  believed 
me ; — he,  the  stranger,  believed  what  the  friend  of  my 
youth  refused  to  credit — my  word.  He  became  a  father 
to  me  and  I  a  son  to  him.  My  mother  and  Mary  nursed 
him  and  cheered  his  old  age.  I  was  seized  with  a 
restless  impulse  to  travel,  to  see  the  world,  and  to  dis- 
sipate gloomy  recollections.  As  a  missionary  I  wan- 
dered through  several  parts  of  Asia :  I  penetrated  into 
the  very  heart  of  China.  The  treasures  of  science  in 
the  East  opened  rich  sources  to  my  mind ;  nor  less  the 
even  more  profound  acquaintance  which  I  was  enabled 
to  make  with  human  nature  and  the  power  of  religion. 
It  was  a  career  full  of  hardships,  frequently  of  dangers, 
but  replete  with  interest  After  several  years  spent  in 
this  adventurous  manner,  I  returned  to  my  family  ;— 
ah  t — to  receive  the  last  sigh  of  my  benefactor ! 

"  I  determined  from  that  time  never  to  separate  from 
my  family  again.  I  longed  for  a  quieter,  more  settled 
life,  and  a  more  regular  sphere  of  operation.  Several 
scientific  publications  made  my  name  known  and 
respected,  and  I  might  have  lived  tranquilly  and  hap- 
pily in  a  circle  of  amiable  people ;  but  I  was  seized 
with  a  feeling,  deeper  and  more  irresistible,  perhaps, 
than  any  which  consume  and  agitate  the  breast  of  man, 
— I  was  seized  with  the  heart-ache,  or  home-sickness ; 
for  the  heart  grows  sick  with  longing  after  home,  and 
withers  if  its  desire  remains  un gratified.  Mysterious, 
mighty,  unaccountable  feeling — who  can  describe,  or 
who  resist  it  ?  The  tendrils  of  the  human  heart  cling 
to  their  native  soil ;  they  imbibe  their  life  from  what- 
ever is  the  most  precious  and  peculiar  in  its  history. 
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its  heroism,  its  moral  and  natural  beauty,  and  its  every- 
day life. 

"  Ah  !  years  of  childhood,  joys  and  sorrows  of  child- 
hood— the  strand  on  which  thou  playedst,  the  wind 
which  caressed  thee,  the  first  love,  the  first  knowledge 
— all  conspire  to  fetter,  to  blind  thee  indissolubly  to 
the  father-land. 

"  I  had  endured  much ;  I  had  many  conflicts  within 
and  without,  which  I  had  conquered ;  and  now  I  was 
nigh  sinking  under  this  feeling  which,  like  feverish 
thirst  or  a  devastating  simoom,  consumed  me.  We  have 
heard  of  the  Laplander,  who  on  being  brought  to  a 
southern  clime  fell  into  a  consumption,  and  amid  all  the 
glories  of  nature  and  art,  only  urgently  craved  a  little 
snow  to  lay  his  head  upon.  Mine  was  a  parallel  case.  The 
wild  and  wintry  north  attracted  me  with  magic  power. 
I  concealed  my  feelings  from  my  mother  and  sister ;  I 
did  not  wish  to  make  them  unhappy ;  1  would  not  ex- 
pose them  to  the  dangers  which  might  threaten  them 
in  their  native  country ;  but  I  was  inwardly  consuming, 
and  my  soul  fainted  within  me.  Like  the  exile  Foscari, 
I  longed — I  was  bent  upon  a  return  Rome  even  at  the 
peril  of  suffering  an  ignominious  death. 

"  Soon  I  perceived  that  I  was  not  the  only  home-sick 
sufferer.  Mary,  young  and  gay,  lived  cheerfully  in  the 
province  of  present  enjoyment ;  but  my  mother  gradu- 
ally pined  away,  and  appeared  to  lose  all  relish  for  life. 
My  tender  care  and  attention,  the  skill  of  the  ablest 
physicians,  were  all  of  no  effect ;  silent  and  melancholy 
she  concealed  her  grief  from  her  son.  One  day,  taking 
her  by  surprise,  I  found  her  bathed  in  tears ;  I  clasped 
her  in  my  arms,  I  embraced  her,  and  conjured'  her  to 
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open  her  heart  to  me— when  softly  and  painfully  her  pale 
lips  gave  utterance  to  the  word, '  Sweden  I ' — '  Sweden ! ' 
I  repeated,  with  ineffable  affection.  We  mingled  our 
tears,  we  repeated  perhaps  a  hundred  times  that  word, 
which  had  been  so  long  a  stranger  to  our  lips.  Jt  was 
a  delight  bordering  on  frenzy.  *  O,  my  son/  said  she, '  I 
must  see  Sweden  again  or  I  shall  die  1 ' 

"•We  will  return  to  it,  my  mother  1'  I  at  once 
answered,  with  decision  and  composure ;  '  there  we  will 
live  and  end  our  days.'  From  that  time  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  I  had  rolled  off  every  weight  that  encumbered  my 
existence.  I  turned  my  little  fortune  into  money: 
we  set  sail — the  wind  was  in  our  favour— we  again 
hailed  our  native  soil." 

Hervey  was  silent ;  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  he 
stooped  down  to  the  moss-grown  rock  and  kissed  it 
After  a  moment's  pause,  he  resumed : 

"  I  was  greatly  altered  both  by  the  lapse  of  years  as 
well  as  by  my  sojourn  beneath  India's  scorching  sun  j 
no  one  recognised  me  again.  I  took  care  also  to  avoid 
my  former  acquaintances.  But  I  went  to  one  of  those 
who  had  evinced  sympathy  towards  me  during  my  im- 
prisonment, and  to  him  I  discovered  myself;  he  was 
still  the  same.  I  found  in  him  a  friend  and  a  protector. 
From  him  I  learned  that  some  prospect  was  beginning 
to  appear  of  my  justification.  Strong  suspicion  has 
been  thrown  on  the  secretary  of  Count  R.,  the  very 
same  man  who  had  appeared  as  my  accuser.  Attempts 
were  made  to  arrest  him,  but  he  suddenly  disappeared, 
and  up  to  that  time  all  search  and  inquiry  after  him 
was  unavailing.  It  however  was  promised  me  that 
these  inquiries  and  pursuits  should  be  prosecuted  with 
redoubled  zeaL 
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"  I  sought  for  an  asylum  in  that  part  of  the  country 
where  I  had  passed  my  youth,  and  designedly  selected 
this  wild,  solitary,  and  unfrequented  place.  My  mother, 
a  native  of  the  northern  part  of  Finland,  rejoiced  to 
breathe  her  native  air.  Mary  was  happy  and  at  home 
every  where. 

"  Here  I  purchased  a  small  estate,  which  had  in  a 
great  measure  attracted  me  on  account  of  the  wide 
field  of  useful  operation  and  improvement  which  it 
afforded,  hoping  that  by  labour  and  cultivation  this 
wilderness  might  be  converted  into  a  fertile  and  happy 
spot  I  professed  to  be  an  Englishman,  and  was 
looked  upon  as  such,  but  became  a  Swedish  citizen 
and  subject  under  my  new  name. 

"  Circumstances,  the  detail  of  which  would  lead  me 
too  far  from  my  subject,  occasioned  me  soon  to  step  oat 
of  private  into  public  life,  and  to  accept  the  office  I 
now  occupy.  I  myself  longed  for  such  a  sphere  of 
usefulness.  I  loved  mankind ;  I  felt  a  hearty  desire 
to  effect  some  good  for  that  society  which  had  cast  me 
out;  I  wished  to  let  my  present  life  testify  in  the  sight 
of  my  fellow-men  the  innocence  of  my  past,  in  case 
dark  accusations  should  rise  up  against  me  afresh,  or 
even  on  my  death-bed,  if  I  thought  proper  to  assemble 
round  me  the  congregation  to  whom  life  had  been  de- 
voted, and  say  to  them  :  'lam  Edward  D. ;  judge  ye, 
my  friends,  whether  I  am  guilty.' 

'* 1  had  raised  myself  above  the  opinion  of  society, 
which  might  be  erroneous  j  but  to  merit  its  just  ap- 
plause was  an  object  dear  to  me.  The  unobtrusive 
teacher  and  settler  in  this  corner  of  the  world  would 
indeed  be  little  known  beyond  the  limits  of  his  circle. 
Retired  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  active  and  known 
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only  in  this  district,  my  position  here  seemed  to  me  a 
most  desirable  one,  as  long  as  the  mystery  in  which 
my  life  was  shrouded  should  continue  undisturbed. 
The  inquiries  set  on  foot,  on  which  I  had  founded  so 
much  hope,  proved,  it  is  true,  without  effect,  and  the 
suspected  criminal  was  not  to  be  found ;  but  I  myself 
could  live  secure  from  all  suspicion  and  persecution.  I 
became  more  and  more  easy,  hopeful  and  happy  in  my 
own  mind ; — many  a  time  during  the  excitement  of 
labour  and  intercourse  with  good  men,  I  felt  all  the 
gaiety  of  my  youthful  spirits  revive :  I  forgot  the  past, 
and  with  a  mind  free  from  care,  looked  forward  to  the 
future.  Years  rolled  on ;  I  saw  my  mother  regain  her 
wonted  spirits ;  friends  collected  around  us ; — I  began 
to  hope  I  should  be  permitted  to  end  my  days  here  in 
undisturbed  repose.  My  meeting  with  Lbfvenheim 
troubled  me ;  I  wished  I  could  hav£avoided  it.  I  had 
frequently  seen  him  in  my  youth:  he  was  Count 
Louis's  friend,  and  his  keen  observant  eye  was  well 
known  to  me.  Still  I  relied  on  my  altered  exterior, 
and  on  the  fact  that  no  one  of  my  former  acquaintances 
had  recognised  me  yet.  That  I  was  deceived  in  the 
matter  this  evening  has  given  me  painful  proof. 
Lbfvenheim  never  was  my  friend ;  I  have  every  thing 
to  fear  at  his  hands.  From  this  time  forth  I  shall  not 
avoid  him,  nor  the  fate  which  appears  to  await  me.  I 
will  calmly  look  forward  to  the  threatening  hour,  and 
when  it  comes  fight  out  the  fight." 

"Edward!  Edward  I "  gloomily  exclaimed  Philip, 
"it  seems  then  you  are  innocent, and  cannot  vindicate 
yourself  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  You  are  innocent, 
and  must  remain  exposed  to  the  darkest  suspicion 
"What  then  does  Providence  do  ? " 
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"  Providence ! "  repeated  Hervey,  with  mild  i 
ness.  "  The  operations  of  Providence  are  not  disturbed 
by  the  confusion  of  this  world.  In  eternal  serenity  it 
remains  unaltered,  and  sooner  of  later  will  overrule 
every  thing  for  the  best.  Discrepancies,  violence, 
crimes,  darkness,  and  confusion  there  will  ever  be  upon 
earth;  but  beyond  this  world,  there  is  another;  and 
beyond  the  grave,  the  resurrection.  That  is  the  solution 
of  the  problem— the  mystery  of  Providence ; — and  of  a 
truth,  we  have  seen  it  revealed.  Did  not  the  Holiest 
One  on  earth  bleed  and  die  between  two  malefactors  ? 
Has  he  not  risen  again  and  made  the  world  subject 
unto  himself?  May  those  who  follow  the  Holy  One  of 
God  on  the  dark,  narrow  way,  look  up  to  him  unmur- 
muring. And  should  even  the  htnd  of  the  executioner 
bandage  their  eyes,  they  may  still  continue  praising 
God ;  for  the  bandage  will  be  removed,  and  Providence 
is  still  the  same." 

"Edward!  I  have  doubted  you;  can  you  forgive 
me?" 

Edward  extended  his  hand  to  him ;  Philip  pressed 
it  ardently  to  his  breast,  exclaiming,  "  Edward,  receive 
my  thanks — thanks  for  your  kindness,  your  confidence. 
What  I  feel  for  you,  I  will  show  by  actions.  From 
this  day  forth  I  shtll  have  no  rest  until  you  stand  jus- 
tified in  the  sight  of  all  men.  Of  Lofvenheim  have  no 
fear;  he  will  be  silent;  his  honour,  as  well  as  his 
interest  vouch  to  me  for  that :  l  have  claims  on  both : 
Lovfenheim  stands  in  need  of  my  assistance.  Edward, 
my  heart  tells  me  1  shall  discover  the  guilty  one.  you 
will  be  justified,  and  nothing  will  stand  in  the  way  ot 
your  fortune ;  then  you  will  be  able  to  win  the  fairest, 
the  most  amiable  upon  earth  .  .  .  •" 
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"What  do  you  mean ?  "  inquired  Hervey,  with  sur- 
prise. 

"  Edward,  you  shall  know  all  1  I  have  not  been  able 
to  look  upon  the  uni'on  of  heavenly  beauty  and  good- 
ness of  heart  without  loving,  without  adoring  1  .  .  .  . 
But  I  did  not  understand  my  feelings  for  Nina,  even 
when  I  saw  that  she  loved  you." 

"Me?  me?"  exclaimed  Edward,  vehemently,  and 
almost  beside  himself.  It  never  can  be  true,  never 
possible." 

"  I  sought  her  one  day.  I  saw  her  seated  in  the 
shade  of  the  golden  willow.  She  thought  she  was 
alone.  I  softly  approached,  for  1  heard  her  speak; 
but  the  word  she  pronounced  in  tones  which  an  angel 
might  have  envied,  was  Edward — your  name." 

Hervey  was  powerfully  agitated.  "No,  no,  it  is 
impossible !  "  repeated  he,  covering  his  eyes  with  his 
hands,  as  if  dazzled. 

"  She  loves  you,  Edward !  that  sweet  angel  loves 
you,  and  you  cannot  but  love  her  in  return ;  you  are 
worthy  of  her,  and  it  will  be  your  happy  lot  to  win 
her." 

"Win  her?"  repeated  Edward.  His  mind  was 
evidently  engaged  in  a  violent  conflict)  he  buried  his 
face  in  his  bands,  and  remained  silent  for  a  moment 
At  length,  with  apparent  composure,  he  said,  "  You 
are  mistaken,  Philip,  I  am  certain  of  it.  Besides,  the 
accidental  mention  of  my  name  might  mean  nothing. 
It  would  be  ridiculous,  were  I  to  build  any  hopes  on 
such  a  foundation.  1  entreat  you,  let  us  net  talk  about 
it.  The  mere  hope  of  possessing  a  place  in  her  heart 
subjects  me  to  the  sufferings  of  Tantalus.  Away  with 
this  exciting,  bewildering  thought  1    Tell  me,  Philip, 
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has  Lofvenheim  disclosed  to  any  one  else  besides  you, 
what  he  supposes  he  knows  about  me  ?  " 

"  No,  nor  will  he ;  I  have  his  promise,  and  I  can 
rely  upon  him.  Besides,  I  shall  see  him  again  before 
I  set  out  on  my  journey,  and  bind  his  tongue  more 
securely.  You  may  make  yourself  perfectly  easy, 
Edward,  as  far  as  that  matter  is  concerned.'1 

The  suu  had  already  set.  "  Let  us  go  home,*' 
said  Edward,  "  it  is  getting  late."  They  walked  on 
in  silence.  On  coming  to  the  place  where  the  road 
turned  off  to  Philip's  estate,  he  suddenly  stopped,  and 
said,  softly : 

"  Edward,  I  must  leave  you.  Tell  me,  once  more, 
that  you  perfectly  forgive  my  unworthy  doubu,  and 
that  you  will  still  call  me  your  friend." 

Edward  opened  his  arms  to  him,  and  pressed  him  to 
his  heart. 

Deeply  affected,  Philip  said,  "In  life  and  death 
you  may  rely  on  me  1  Oh,  that  I  could  recall  th.it 
hour  ....  that  I  could  obliterate  my  weakness,  my 
doubt  from  your  memory  1 " 

"  Philip,"  said  Edward,  cordially,  "  I  know  you. 
Believe  me,  if  I  need  a  friend,  I  shall  apply  to  you.' 

Another  hearty  shaking  of  hands,  and  the  two 
friends  parted.  Hervey  soon  arrived  at  an  acclivity 
from  which  Umenas  might  be  descried.  The  glowing 
sky  shed  its  radiant  reflection  on  the  windows  of  the 
facade.  Hervey  involuntarily  stood  still,  and  his  eyes 
fixed  themselves  on  the  window  of  Nina's  apartment. 
Bitter  and  sweet  feelings  filled  his  breast,  his  heart 
yearned  with  Under  affection  for  her.  He  had  been 
violently  agitated,  but  now  his  feelings  calmly  over- 
flowed in  a  cordial  blessing  on  her  head. 
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"  Peace  be  with  thee,  adored  angel  1 "  aaid  he,  in 
a  low  tone  of  voice,  "  peace  and  joy  be  with  thee  1  may 
no  poisonous  tongue  assail  thee,  no  evil  come  near  thy 
heart,  thou  lovely  being  1  I  could  renounce  even 
thee  for  thy  own  sake.  I  have  suffered  without  com- 
plaining ;  I  can  also  love  without  betraying  it  Ineffable 
delight  it  must  be  to  live  fox  thee.  Oh!  how  sweet 
also  to  die  for  thee!  Bitter  it  is  to  renounce  thee, 
though  that  lot  is  mine ;  but  from  afar  I  will  watch 
over  thee.  From  henceforth  I  shall  seldom  see  thee : 
be  still,  my  heart,  be  still ! " 
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"  The  shadows  in  confusion  fly ; 
jEolus  so  longer  howls.    Hark  I  Charon  pipes, 
List  ( now  the  dismal  band  restrain 
Their  hideous  noise :  star  after  star  is  dimmed, 
The  shore  is  thickly  shrouded, 
And  the  light  of  heaven  in  blackest  darkness  sinks." 

Bkllman. 

One  evening  the  neighbours,  from  far  and  near, 
assembled  at  Umenas  to  one  of  those  feasts  at  which 
the  soul  generally  starves.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Countess  j  her  purpose  being  that  of 
having  a  merry,  easy,  jovial  ffte.  "  It  is  nothing 
but  the  pomp,  parade,  and  all  our  costly  preparations," 
said  she,  "  which  create  restraint  and  dullness  in  our 
parties.  We  should  let  every  thing  go  on  in  a  natural, 
easy,  simple  manner,  and  all  would  be  well."  Of  this 
natural  and  easy  intercourse,  she  was  now  anxious  to 
set  the  example  to  her  neighbours.  They  should  dance 
natural  dances,    either  to  the  pianoforte,  or  to  the 

vol.  ii.  l 
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After  having  joined  in  several  dances,  Nina  begged 
her  partner  to  excuse  her,  and  withdrew,  oppressed 
with  a  sensation  of  indescribable  fatigue.  She  then 
quietly  reclined  in  a  window,  and  looked  around  her  at 
the  figures  which  lined  the  walls.  The  dull  expression 
of  indifference  in  the  countenances  of  some,  and  the 
air  of  fretfulness  in  others,  pained  her.  She  thought  of 
him  whose  looks  and  words  produced  such  a  happy  and 
cheering  influence  on  all — his  noble  heart,  his  energetic 
spirit,  his  superior  mind.  Strange  and  powerful  feel- 
ings swelled  within  her  breast  "When  shall  I  see 
him  ?  Shall  I  ever  behold  him  again  ?  "  Such  ques- 
tions rose  involuntarily.  She  felt  as  if  she  should  even 
be  benefited  by  a  glimpse  of  the  church  spire  near 
Hervey's  parsonage.  She  wiped  the  condensed  breath 
from  the  window-panes  and  looked  out ;  but  the  evening 
twilight  shrouded  the  tops  of  the  pine  trees  and  church 
steeple:  all  was  obscure  in  the  darkling  distance. 
Suddenly  Nina's  excited  imagination  was  impressed 
with  the  idea,  that  her  whole  life  might  quickly  darken 
and  turn  to  night,  as  if  the  sweet  period  of  joyous  life 
just  passed  were  a  mere  dream.  She  looked  on  the 
flitting,  heavy,  monotonous  dancers,*  as  they  moved 
to  and  fro  incessantly ;  and  incessantly  in  a  hollow, 
labouring  tone,  the  chorus  resounded : 

"  Weave  we  thus  WaOmsr 
Throwing  together, 
Weave  we  thus  Wallmar 
Together— together, 
Let  the  shuttle  ran  merrily 

An  indescribable  feeling  of  suffocation 
her.      She  longed  to  get  away  from    the 
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shadows,  the  close,  sultry  room ;  she  panted  for  fresh 
air,  for  life.  A  giddiness  and  extreme  faintness  came 
over  her.  She  rose  up,  and  hastily  passed  by  the 
dancers,  who  moved  to  and  fro,  and  seemed  to  send 
forth  their  perpetual  "going,  going"  after  her,  as  it 
wexe,  in  derision. 

Clara,  who  laboured  at  the  dance  with  devotedness,  cast 
a  look  full  of  tender  sympathy  after  Nina,  whose  state 
of  mind  she  seemed  to  understand ;  and  kind  hearted 
and  accustomed  to  self-denial,  she  was  unmindful  of 
her  own  feelings  in  ministering  to  the  gratification  of 
others. 

Nina,  with  a  lace  shawl  over  her  head  and  shoulders, 
glided,  with  unsteady  steps,  down  the  stairs,  and  soon 
found  herself  in  the  open  air.  Oh,  it  was  delightful 
abroad! — Moonlight,  starlight,  the  purple  lustre  of 
evening  streamed  around  her.  Crystal-clear  and  de- 
lightful was  the  air  as  it  fanned  her  languid  form.  The 
silver  dew  lay  over  tree  and  meadow.  All  was  still- 
full  of  repose,  full  of  enjoyment ; — all  so  lovely,  so  para- 
disaically  beautiful  I 

Nina  breathed  deeply,  breathed  freely,  drunk  in  the 
air  so  full  of  freshness,  and  looked  up  to  heaven  so  full 
of  light.  Life  again  flowed  into  her  breast ;  the  burden 
which  shortly  before  oppressed  it  was  removed.  "  Oh, 
my  Ood!  beautiful  is  thy  world!"  she  whispered,  and 
stretched  forth  her  arms  to  nature  and  to  life.  Tears 
rolled  down  her  cheeks ;  she  dried  them  with  her  veil. 
She  thought  of  Hervey,  and  an  innate  desire  of  life,  a 
feeling  of  melancholy  Joy,  thrilled  through  her.  With 
the  lightness  of  a  roe  she  hastened  along  the  footpath 
leading  down  to  the  valley  j— here  her  dress  touched  a 
dew-charged  flower — there  she  roused  some  little  bird 
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from  its  slumbers,  that  greeted  her  with  its  pleasant 
twittering.  If  one  might  compare  the  dancers  in  the 
saloon  with  the  shades  of  Erebus,  Nina  might  with 
better  reason  have  been  likened  to  a  happy  shade  from 
the  Elysian  fields !— So  fair ;  so  ethereal  and  light — so 
beautifully  she  floated  along  amid  nature  intoxicated 
with  the  fullness  of  spring.  On  arriving  at  the  fa- 
vourite spot  designated  "  Nina's  Retreat,"  she  paused. 
The  golden  willows  were  laden  with  dew,  but  the  seat 
of  turf  beneath  them  was  dry.  Nina  sate  down.  The 
hedge  of  roses  which  covered  the  cliffs  with  luxuriant 
foliage  was  in  full  bloom,  and  exhaled  the  most  deli- 
cious fragrance.  The  insects  hummed  over  them  as 
they  were  imbibing  nectar  from  their  chalices.  The 
streamlet  murmured  playfully  along  like  the  joyous  life 
of  a  child ;  and,  reflecting  all  the  lights  of  heaven,  lay  in 
majestic  calm  the  boundless  ocean,  like  the  power  of  a 
giant  at  rest — deep,  clear,  but  impenetrable. 

Oh,  how  often  had  Nina  sate  here  by  Hervey's  side, 
listening,  watching  every  word  that  fell  from  his  lips, 
and  felt  the  beauty  and  consummate  bliss  of  life !  She 
recalled  to  memory  his  voice,  his  look,  and  she  fancied 
melodious  tones  were  floating  on  the  air  in  accordance 
to  these  reminiscences :  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  air 
breathed  in  harmonies.  For  a  while  Nina  thought  it 
was  the  sport  of  her  own  fancy ;  hut  on  a  momentary 
breeze  wafting  the  sounds  distinctly  to  her  ear,  they 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  waving  branches  of  the 
golden  willow.  Soon  she  discovered  an  jEolian  harp 
fastened  to  one  of  them.  She  then  recollected  having 
one  evening  expressed  a  wish  to  Hervey  to  hear  those 
sounds,  to  which  she  had  been  a  stranger,  and  tears  of 
gratitude  suffused  her  eyes.     She  thought  of  him  and 
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his  friendship— sweeter  to  her  than  the  fragrance  of  the 
roses;  than  the  wild  strain  of  the  JEotitm  harp  in  the 
wind ;  more  grateful  than  the  freshness  of  the  wave, 
and  the  tight  of  heaven.  AH  at  once  the  image  of 
Count  Louis  rose  before  her  mind ;  an  icy  thrill  con- 
tracted her  heart ;  she  hastily  withdrew  her  thoughts 
from  him,  and  turned  them  on  Hervey,  and  all  was 
well.  "Would  he  were  my  brother!"  she  sighed. 
At  that  moment  she  fancied  a  shadow  tell  on  her  breast 
and  her  arms,  which  were  folded  together.  With  pain- 
ful feelings  she  thought  of  the  shadow  which  cast  a 
gloom  over  Hervey' a  life.  Playfully  she  opened  her 
arms  and  closed  them  again,  as  if  to  grasp  the  shadow, 
while  she  said, — 

"  I  will  snatch  thee  from  his  life— I  will  hold  thee 
captive — thou  shalt  not  darken  his  days!"     But  the 
figure,  whose  shadow  Nina  embraced,  bent  a  branch  of 
the  rose-tree  aside,  and  Edward  Hervey  stood  before  her. 
With  a  cry  of  joy  she  sprang  from  her  seat.     He 
hastily  retreated  a  step  or  two,  as  he  inquired, — 
"  Do  I  disturb  you?— Shall  I  withdraw? " 
"  Oh  no,  no ! "  replied  Nina,  as  she  stood  trembling, 
but  looked  up  to  him  with  an  expression  of  joy  and 
confidence,  which  penetrated  his  heart  with  the  purest 
delight.    She  herself  could  not  tell  how  it  happened, 
but  involuntarily  he  was  at  her  side  and  her  arm  rested 
in  his,  as  it  was  wont  on  former  occasions.    They  both 
walked  on  to  the  sea-shore.  He  observed  that  her  coun- 
tenance was  pale,  and  marked  by  traces  of  suffering. 
He  felt  an  intense  desire  to  soothe  her,  and  his  words 
were  sweeter  and  more  cordial  than  they  had  ever  been 
before.     She  listened  to  him  with  a  smile  full  of  hap- 
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piness.    O,  how  happy  they  were  in  tnat  hour,  hew 
greatly  did  their  hearts  lore  each  other! 

Soon  they  stood  on  the  sea-shore — alone  in  the 
boundless  space.  Silence  reigned  on  the  deep — silence 
in  the  immeasurable  vault  above  them.  Silently  they 
also  stood ;  but  their  hearts  beat  audibly.  From  the 
depth  of  the  wood  and  the  depth  of  the  ocean  rose 
vapours,  strange,  wild,  charming,  delightful  vapours, 
like  those  fantastical  figures  with  which  imagination 
once  peopled  them.  In  Hervey's  breast  there  reigned 
disquietude,  but  over  Nina's  mind  that  sweet  peace 
that  she  ever  experienced  in  his  presence.  The  aspect 
which  then  opened  to  them  had  ever  made  an  almost 
overpowering  impression  upon  them ;  at  this  moment 
also  she  became  oppressed,  though  not  painfully  as 
before. 

Softly,  and  with  almost  faltering  voice,  she  said,  as 
she  gazed  upward  to  the  starry  firmament:  "What 
immensity!  what  power!  It  is  overwhelming !  Those 
millions  of  worlds  above  us,  and  beyond  those,  others — 
invisible  to  our  naked  eye — millions,  still  further,  fur- 
ther, beyond  the  reach  of  thought  or  the  utmost  stretch 
of  imagination — yonder  in  invisibility  they  have  their 
origin,  and  wander  on  from  eternity  to  eternity! 
Unfathomable  creation !  The  mere  contemplating  of 
it  almost  robs  me  of  my  breath !  What  is  man — the 
child  of  clay — before  the  Lord  of  eternity !  Does  he 
look  upon  him?  Can  he  be  mindful  of  ntt"  And 
Nina  bowed  down  her  head  and  covered  her  daszled 
eyes  with  her  bands. 

"  Would  you  set  bounds  to  his  creation,  bounds  to 
his  love,  to  his  power  to  raise,  to  unfold,  and  to  Wees  f  M 
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tasked  Hervey.  "  Ah !  this  infinitude  of  creation  is  to 
'the  heart  and  the  reason  the  firmest  ground  of 
peace." 

"  Peace  ? "  repeated  Nina,  by  way  of  inquiry,  in  a 
low- toned  voice. 

"  Peace  in  God/'  continued  Hervey,  with  deep  emo- 
tion {  he  paused  a  moment  and  then  resumed  ;  "  All 
these  worlds  live  for  each  other,  operate  upon  each 
other,  though  it  be  in  invisible  relations ;  silently  they 
all  work  at  the  web  of  beauty  and  happiness  which  the 
all-beniflcent  Creator  spreads  before  his  creatures  from 
eternity  to  eternity.  Great  is  the  Creator,  and  worthy 
to  be  adored,  for  He  reveals  himself  even  in  the 
smallest  of  his  creations,  and  the  least  of  his  rational 
and  sentient  creatures  is  as  dear  in  his  sight  as  the 
greatest  of  the  heavenly  orbs*  Over  the  earth  where 
God  loved  and  suffered  he  has  expanded  his  starry  fir- 
mament, that  his  children  might  see  that  his  power 
and  his  love  are  both  almighty.  Ah !  look  up— look 
up  with  renewed  spirits  and  peaceful  confidence  to 
that  heaven  and  say  to  yourself  with  humble  Joy  that 
it  is  created  for  you  also." 

"  I  believe,  oh,  I  will  believe  it !"  said  Nina,  raising 
her  tearful  eyes  again  to  the  radiant  expanse  of  heaven.- 
"  Edla  also  has  talked  to  me  in  strains  like  these — and 
yet  I  find  it  difficult  at  times  to  bear  the  sight  of  that 
marvellous  display.  There  have  been  periods  in  my 
life  when,  on  looking  up  to  the  starry  heaven,  I  have 
felt  as  if  I  should  sink  into  the  earth.  Ah !  for  a  long 
time  also,  the  very  objects  around  me  produced  a 
strange  disquieting  effect  upon  my  mind,  and  T  ap- 
peared to  myself  only  like  a  wandering  shadow.  There 
was  frequently  an  unutterable  void  within  and  around 
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me.  Now  I  feel  better,  much  better !  Life  is  more 
tolerable,  brighter  since  .  .  .  . ! M  she  paused. 

"Since?  .  .  .  .  "  repeated  Hervey,  thirsting  for 
her  words. 

"Since  you  have  so  greatly  benefited  me/'  said 
Nina,  cordially,  but  with  composure.  "  Since  I  became 
acquainted  with  you  I  am  happier  and  better." 

"  God  is  gracious ! "  said  Hervey,  with  deep  emotion. 

"  Yes,  infinitely  beneficial  is  the  work  you  have 
wrought  on  me,"  continued  Nina,  carried  away  by 
those  feelings  which  cause  us  to  speak  as  freely  at 
times  as  if  we  were  already  denizens  of  heaven.  "  Even 
at  this  present  moment,  standing  as  I  do  with  you  in 
infinite  space,  1  feel  that  its  overawing  effect  has  in 
some  measure  lost  its  wonted  intensity ,-  I  feel  myself 
stronger  when  you  are  near  me.  I  never  had  a  brother, 
— I  think  it  would  have  made  me  happy !  Let  me  tell 
you,  I  have  often  wished  you  were  my  brother !  and  I 
should  have  liked  to  be  your  sister,  like  Mary.  I  have 
often  felt  how  calmly  I  should  then  wander  through 
life  by  your  side,  and  then  through  eternity — without 
any  longer  fearing  or  trembling."* 

'He  gazed  on  her  with  unutterable  affection,  and 
passionate  emotions  rose  in  his  bosom.  He  beheld  her 
at  his  side  so  beautiful,  so  charming,  so  devoted,  .... 
now  he  believed  in  her  love,  and  some  inward  sense 
seemed  to  impress  him  with  an  assurance  that  she  tmmst 
be  his.  He  turned  with  the  desire  to  clasp  her  to  his 
breast  as  his  wife,  to  bear  her  with  protecting,  watch* 

*  Oh,  if  any  one  thinks  that  Nina  does  not  speak  from  a  heart 
pure  as  an  angel ;  if  any  supposes  that  she  is  only  acting  the  part 
of  an  ordinary  Agnes,  him  I  should  like  to  annihilate. 
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ing,  loving  care  in  his  arms  through  eternity — heart  to 
heart,  eye  to  eye,  from  world  to  world,  from  one  degree 
of  perfection  to  another.  Ineffable  felicity !  Already 
his  arms  involuntarily  opened,  already  his  lips  moved 
to  utter  the  sacred  petition  for  an  eternal  union, — when 
with  intense  pain  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the  recol- 
lection of  that  which  separated  them  — the  shadow 
which  rested  on  his  past  life.  With  an  indescribable 
anguish  he  turned  away,  and  only  said, — 

"  I  would  lay  down  my  life  if  thereby  I  could  con- 
tribute to  your  happiness, — if  it  were  in  my  power  to 
impart  happiness; — but  I  am  poor, — doomed  to  re- 
nounce .  .  .  ." 

"  You  are  suffering  lM  said  Nina,  approaching  with 
an  expression  of  pain  on  her  lovely  countenance. 
"  Tell  me,  is  it  beyond  the  power  of  remedy  ?  Is  it 
irreparable  ?  Say  that  it  is  not, — or  say  that  you  are 
not  unhappy !" 

" 1  cannot  say  so  at  present ;  for  now  I  bitterly  feel 
my  unhappiness.  Events  occurred  in  my  youth  which 
have  clouded  all  my  after  life — but  most  of  all  at  this 
moment  in  which  I  feel  their  force  in  separating  me 
from  you ! " 

"Wherefore  from  me?"  said  Nina,  with  surprise 
and  anxiety.  "Let  it  not  be  so!  Be,  as  you  have 
hitherto  been,  my  fiiend,  nay,  my  paternal  friend! 
Why  should  any  thing  separate  us  ? " 

"  Can  you  annihilate  the  past  ?  Can  the  dead  arise 
from  their  tombs  and  bear  witness  to  the  truth  ?  Can 
you,  my  angel,  prevent  the  serpent  tongue  of  false- 
hood from  stinging,  if  I  seek  .  .  .  Can  you  rest  from 
....  No,  no!     Happiness  is  not  ordained  for  me! 
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And  yet  ...  .  yet  .  .  .  ."     He  was  silent,  almost 
overwhelmed  by  his  violently  excited  feelings. 

Nina  did  not  comprehend  him,  but  deeply  affected 
by  his  words,  and  from  a  desire  to  soothe  the  intensity 
of  his  emotions,  she  observed  with  feminine  tact, — 

"Perhaps  I  can — who  knows?  Providence  had 
placed  wonderful  power  in  many  a  weak  hand." 

41  Is  there  any  hope/  Is  there  a  possibility — is 
there  any  prospect?"  said  Hervey,  as  if  to  himself. 
"But  no,  all  my  future  prospects  are  darkl  No, 
angel,  you  shall  not  .  •  •  .  I  cannot  desire — no,  never, 
never  I " 

Silently  they  walked  on  for  awhile   together.     A 
splendid  meteor  shot  its  radiance  through  the  stillness 
of  the  atmosphere  and  spun  its  brilliant  thread  over 
their  heads.  This  little  event  which  seemed  auspicious 
to  Nina,  excited  in  her  a  flow  of  the  liveliest  spirits. 
"  Away  with  all  doubtings,  away  with  shadows  to  the 
region  of  shadows.    They  are  the  foes  of  life  1 "  said 
she.    "  Has  not  life  now,  as  of  old,  oracles  which  dif- 
fuse light  over  the  destinies  of  men,  and  pronounce 
the  solution  of  many  a  dark  problem  ?     I  will  consult 
them  in  the  stillness  of  night, — I  will  consult  them  for 
us  both — I  also  will  once  in  my  life  be  dear  voyamt  I " 
She  sprang  a  few  paces  forward,  playfully  took  op 
a  few  stones  in  her  hand,  and  turned  herself  towards 
the  sea,  fantastically  and  gracefully,  with  her  veil 
thrown  hack,  and  her  angelic  countenance  irradiated 
by  the  reflection  of  the  stars.    Wonderfully  aweet  in 
the  stillness  of  the  night  sounded  her  silvery  voice, 
while  slowly,  and  with  sportive  gravity,  she  uttered 
these  words : 
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visible  Power,  that  givett  signs  in  the  start,  in 
s,  nay  sometimes  in  inanimate  things  I— myste- 
oice,  that  often  speakest  when  human  wisdom 
it  {-—spirit,  angel,  or  demon,  that  whispertst  to 
s  what  thou  hast  learned  of  the  counsels  of  the 
il, — hear  thou  at  this  moment  my  petition  ( 
t  the  questions  in  our  hearts.  Shed  light  over 
ture  destinies !  Tell  us  of  things  to  come,  give 
ign  .  .  .  .»• 

ta's  voice  had  involuntarily  become  serious,  and 
:  faltering  at  the  boldness  of  her  own  words.  She 
off  abruptly,  and  threw  the  stones  she  held  in  her 
into  the  sea.    Hervey  instantly  raised  his  arm  in 
t  of  arresting  hers,  but  it  waa  too  late ;  he  let  it 
again,  with  an  expression  that  seemed  to  say, 
childishness ! "  and  the  stones  fell  softly  splash- 
nto  the  water,  forming  rings  around  them,  and 
is  calm  again.    The  stars  glittered  serenely,  and 
ice  arose  to  answer  Nina's  question, 
ddenly  from  behind  the  rock,  called  the  "  Black 
,"  or  the  "  Boor,"  apparently  from  the  depths  of  the 
i  white  spectre  ascended,  like  a  figure  in  a  funeral 
id.    Slowly  it  walked  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
rds  the  by-standers ;  a  cold  breeze  came  from  it  to 
i.   Hervey  suppressed  the  horror  which  this  appa- 
a  occasioned.      With  folded  arms  he  stedfastly 
emplated  the  strange  apparition,  yet  with  an  ex- 
sion  more  immoveable  than  tranquil.     Stronger, 
ever,  was  its  effect  on  Nina.    With  a  faint  shriek, 
horrible !  woe  is  me  1 "  she  buried  her  face  in  her 
is. 

Believe  me,"  said  Hervey,  gloomily,  "  this  appa- 
>n  is  not  intended  for  you." 
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Nina  did  not  hear  biro.  "  Ah,  I  know  what  it  por- 
tends," said  she,  shuddering,  "  it  is  the  mist,  the  cold, 
the  darkness — the  enemies  of  my  life,  coming  to  seize 
on  me  again  and  chill  my  heart.  You  had  banished 
them  from  my  life,  I  have  invoked  them ;  I  shall  fall 
a  prey  to  them.     Oh,  what  an  answer  to  my  question." 

Meanwhile  the  apparition  had  changed  its  form,  and 
proved  to  be  a  mere  mass  of  dense  vapours.  It  took 
with  it  as  in  tow  a  host  of  undefined  figures,  which 
came  forth  ever  more  densely  and  rapidly  from  behind 
the  "  Black  Man."  The  horizon  had  grown  dark  in  a 
moment,  and  the  ocean  was  covered  with  murky  clouds. 
Hervey  looked  stedfastly  on  the  pale,  vapoury  forms, 
and  repeated,  as  it  were  to  himself,  "  Only  mist,  it 
seems,  only  vapours !  Ah,  childishness !  childishness ! " 

"  Do  not  speak  so,"  entreated  Nina,  with  mournful 
gravity.  "  Ah,  these  mists  are,  I  fear,  the  greatest 
realities  of  my  life.  And  that  form !  ....  it  tells  me 
....  it  reminds  me  of  .  .  .  ." 

"Of  what?"  inquired  Hervey,  with  surprise  and 
disquietude,  approaching  her. 

"  Of  him  ....  with  whom  my  destiny  is  bound  up, 
of  him,  whom  I  do  not  love,  yet  whose  I  am  to  be.  Ob, 
the  cold,  horrible  image  ! " 

Hervey  fixed  on  her  a  look  of  unutterable  amaze- 
ment. 

"  I  ought  to  have  declared  it  before,"  continued  the 
trembling  Nina.  "  I  have  wished  to  do  it  .  .  .  .  but 
was  not  able  ....  Ah,  I  wished  to  conceal  it  from 
myself.  But  so  it  is.  Edla's  wish,  my  father's,  my 
own  weakness,  have  decided  my  fate ;  my  promise  is 
given " 

Hervey  seized  her  with  convulsive  grasp,  as  with 
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I  voice  he  repeated,  "  Nina  betrothed  ?  And  now, 
nil  now,  do  I  hear  this ! "  And  he  cast  a  stern 
ild  glance  at  her. 

is  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  done  so;  his 
look  struck  her  like  a  thunder-bolt ;  she  could 
;lp  giving  vent  to  her  feeling  by  a  faint  shriek, 
ming,  "  Ah,  you  are  hurting  me  1 " 
quickly  let  go  her  arm,  and  covered  his  eyes  with 
mil.  "  Forgive  me  !  "  said  he,  in  a  low,  stifled 
;  "  I  know  not  what  I  am  doing !  " 
ou  have  hurt  me!"  repealed  she,  with  mingled 
gs  of  pain  and  affectionate  joy,  and  pointing  to 
arks  on  her  arm,  with  the  hard  grasp  of  his  hand, 
issed  them. 

;  knew  not  what  she  was  doing ;  but  thou,  young 
;n,  do  not  thou  the  same. 

rvey  gazed  at  her,  contending  the  while  with  the 
uous  storm  raging  in  his  breast.  Suddenly  he 
>d  it,  fixed  an  eye  of  love  on  her,  and  said,  with  a 
the  expression  of  which  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to 
ibe:  "Farewell!"  and  hastily  he  disappeared 
d  the  misty  hills." 

e  vapours  whirled  round  Nina  with  their  fantastic 
,  and  enfolded  her  in  their  cold  embrace.  Was 
erself  any  thing  more  real  than  they?  She  could 
jly  tell.  Her  whole  by-gone  life,  her  own  being 
was  dark,  misty,  incomprehensible.  Supporting 
If  against  a  rock,  she  stood  quietly  gazing  at  the 
.  of  mist,  and  softly  repeated,  without  compre  • 
ing  them,  Hervey's  last  words, 
'arewell!  Farewell!"  sighed  she,  quietly  and 
nfully.  She  heard  her  name  called.  She  recog- 
Clara's  voice ;  but  was  unable  to  answer  until  it 
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came  near.  Clara  toon  bestowed  upon  her  the  greatest 
tenderness  and  care.  Wrapping  a  warm  abawl  round 
her,  she  asked  no  questions,  but  treated  her  like  a 
delicate  child,  and  quietly  conducted  her  back  to  her 
home.  Nina  submitted  to  all  that  she  did  with  child- 
like docility,  her  strength  being  exhausted. 

"  Support  yourself  on  me ! "  said  Clara,  folding  her 
arm  round  Nina's  tender  waist,  while  the  latter  rested 
her  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"  You  assist  me  much,"  said  Nina,  feebly,  but  cor- 
dially. "  And  there  are  beings  whose  unobtrusive  care, 
whose  mere  presence  has  an  indescribably  beneficial 
influence  upon  us. 

SIDE-TABLES,  ETC. 

"  Ah,  more,  ah,  more ! "— Lovxa* 

11  Let  us  give  our  little  lasses 
Sweetmeats,  fruit,  and  cheerful  glasses." 

BlUMAI. 

At  Umenas  they  were  resting  themselves  after  an 
exhausting  Polka.  The  Baroness  H.  entreated  the 
Countess  to  shorten  the  pain  of  the  party  by  ordering 
supper  to  be  served ;  advising  her  at  the  same  time 
to  crown  the  light  repast  with  a  few  bottles  of  good 
champagne.  The  Countess  assented,  although  it  was 
now  more  than  eleven  o'clock,  and  hoped  the  company 
would  be  more  animated  after  supper,  as  did  also  the 
Baroness  H.  The  Countess  gave  orders  for  supper 
to  be  served.  Gradually  the  gentlemen  disappeared 
from  the  saloon.  The  ladies  remained  in  quiet  and 
patient  expectation.  But  for  a  long  time  nothing  made 
its  appearance.   The  Countess  grew  impatient.    After 
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le  she  went  out  herself  to  request  the  gentlemen  to 
i  to  the  ladies  with  the  various  dainties.  But,  O 
er ! — or  rather  O  Saturn  and  Minotaur  ! — for  these 
gourmand*,  as  every  body  knows — what  a  spectacle 
icr  viewl  The  gentlemen  were  storming  the  side- 
., — and  chickens,  and  bread  and  butter,  and  salads, 
>astry,  all  vanished  down  their  throats.  Sad  pro- 
tor  the  ladies!  In  the  extreme  of  despair,  the 
tess  hastened  away  in  search  of  Baron  H.,  on 
i  had  been  imposed  the  task  of  initiating  the 
omen  into  the  ease  and  courtesy  which  the  Coun- 
v as  desirous  to  introduce,  and  of  which  he  himsell 
Id  set  the  example.  He  was  not  in  the  saloon* 
sinner ! — where  was  he  then  ?  The  Countess  rushed 
st  breathless  into  the  room  of  the  Baroness,  where 
bund  the  Baron  anxiously  and  tenderly  occupied 
.ttending  on  his  wife,  who  from  the  heat  and  her 
ersational  exertions  had  been  seized  with  indis- 
tion.  The  terrible  intelligence  which  the  Coun- 
conveyed  had  the  effect  of  throwing  the  patient 
an  immoderate  paroxysm  of  laughter,  insomuch 
the  Countess  was  well-nigh  being  an^ry  about 
The  Baron  hesitated  between  the  desire  of  bear- 
his  wife  company  and  the  fear  of  her  being  in- 
d  by  excess  of  mirth.  Moved  to  pity,  however, 
he  anxiety  of  the  Countess  and  almost  thrust  out 
i  force  by  his  fair  consort,  he  went  to  repair  what- 
-  it  was  yet  possible  to  amend.  Baron  11.  thought 
tin  himself  that  it  was  by  no  means  an  easy  matter 
fleet  a  revolution  iu  the  old  customs  of  the  side- 
e,  yet  resolved  to  do  his  best  to  remedy  the  evil 
isioned  by  his  neglect.  He  soon  obtained  a  hearing 
he  side-board,  and  in  a  veiy  good-humoured  and 
-OL.   11.  k 
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sprightly  manner  intimated  the  Countess's  proposal, 
at  the  same  time  taking  particular  care  not  to  laugh  on 
observing  the  boundless  surprise  and  consternation 
which  this  announcement  produced  on  his  not  impar- 
tial auditors.  Several  of  the  gentlemen  seemed  inclined 
to  protest  against  this  innovation  as  something  quite 
unconstitutional ;  others  took  a  more  amusing  view  of 
the  matter.  What  was  to  be  done?  The  question 
here  was  not  merely  one  of  courtesy ;  humanity  itself 
was  involved  in  it; — and  though  Eve  served  Adam 
badly  by  sharing  the  apple  with  him,  yet  we  have 
never  heard  that  on  that  account  he  let  her  starve  for 
hunger.  The  gentlemen  resolved  that  the  ladies,  cost 
what  it  may,  should  have  something  to  eat ;  they  agreed 
to  set  out  with  what  remained.  Baron  H.  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  procession  with  a  plate  of  bread 
and  butter;  State-proprietor  P.  P.  following  with  a 
small  one  of  citron-creW ;  the  Doctor  of  Umenas  had 
the  salads;  the  Crown-steward  a  chicken,  and  the 
District-attorney  the  sauce.  Every  thing  proceeded 
in  any  thing  but  an  easy  and  pleasant  manner ;  Madame 
R.  had  to  begin  with  the  citron-creW — Madame  T. 
never  got  a  taste  of  it;  the  Mamselles  Y.  feasted 
on  nothing  but  salad ;  the  Countess  was  almost  in 
despair.  The  ladies,  whose  supper  was  in  an  in- 
verse order,  were  little  satisfied ;  the  gentlemen  were 
most  desirous  of  regaling  themselves,  and  moreover 
were  not  altogether  as  light  as  zephyrs.  The  confusion 
increased ;  jostling  and  vexation — sauces  spilt — glasses 
broken — great  disorder  and  general  vexation.  But 
hiss,  hiss!  pop,  pop,  bang!  out  flew  the  corks  of  the 
champagne  bottles!  The  Baroness  entered  with  a 
glass  in  her  hand,  and  proposed  a  health  to  the  M  King 
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oyal  Family."  The  ipiriti  of  the  company  began 
ve  again,  and  from  the  depth  of  the  glaatei  they 
fresh  courage  and  cheerfulness.  They  drank, 
ed  toasts,  came  to  themselves  again,  grew  merry, 
e  MM*  dance  recommenced  now  eon  amon. 
'  it  was  interrupted ! — no,  it  was  no  pity,  for  the 
uption  was  piquant.  Travellers  arrived  in  the 
e  of  the  night,  and  the  party  saw  their  circle 
nted  by  a  Frenchman,  a  German,  and  an  English 
with  his  lady,  who  were  journeying  to  Tornei, 
the  midnight  sun.  They  had  letters  of  intro- 
•n  to  the  Countess  Natalie,  who,  during  her  travels 
eign  lands,  had  formed  acquaintance  with  their 
ts  and  relatives.  The  Countess  was  glad  to 
e  them  and  to  refresh  her  youthful  remembrances, 
rest  of  the  company  at  Umenis  were  no  less 
?d  with  the  arrival  of  the  strangers,  partly  because 
persons  presented  a  gala- spectacle— especially 
Louisa,  whose  attire  and  demeanour  they  could 
ufficiently  stare  at— partly,  also,  because  two  of 
sntlemen  soon  joined  the  dance, 
hough  the  Frenchman  thought  the  national  dance 
-a-fidt  jrieaasjJt,"  and  Lady  Louisa  declared  it  to 
i  veryprttty  done*,"  and  the  >erman  "  ksrrUeh/** 
idid) — yet  it  was  soon  changed  tor  English  contrg- 
r  and  waltaes,  in  which  the  Norrlanders  were  as 
at  home  as  the  foreigners ;  and  also  for  French 
>s,  whose  evolutions  and  tours  the  Frenchman  in 
endeavoured  to  teach  a  ponderous  beauty  from 
i. 

lonel  Kugel  alone  was  unhappy.    He  was  jealous 
>rd  Cummin,  who  from  the  first  moment  of  bis 
il    devoted  extraordinary  attention  to   his  fair 
k2 
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hostess;  his  eyes  flashing  from  beneath  his  dark  bushy 
eye-brows,  he  discharged  on  the  elegant  Lord  all  the 
bo  »bs  and  grenades  of  the  West-land  regiment.  Lord 
Cummin  thought  him  "  a  very  amusing  fellow." 

So  greatly  was  the  attention  of  all  the  company 
taken  up  with  the  supper,  the  dance,  and  the  arrival  of 
the  foreigners,  that  Nina's  absence  was  little  observed, 
and  a  slight  indisposition,  which  Clara  alleged  as  an 
excuse,  exempted  her  from  returning  to  the  company. 
The  Countess  Natalie  had  the  consolation  of  seeing  her 
fete  close  very  merrily ;  but  when  all  were  gone,  the 
Baroness  H.  said  to  her  very  gravely, — 

"  Dear  Natalie,  never  bring  together  again  such  a 
mixture  of  ease  and  dullness.  It  is  bringing  the  gen- 
tlemen into  temptation.  '  There  is  a  time  for  every 
thing/  says  Solomon ;  and  so  good  night  now." 

It  was  not  so  much  the  ill  success  of  the  easy  enter- 
tainment as  fresh  projects  that  disturbed  the  Countess's 
rest.  She  had  long  cherished  the  wish  during  "  die 
term  of  her  banishment,"  in  the  North,  to  witness  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  spectacles  it  exhibits — the  mid- 
night sun.  She  now  determined  to  bear  the  strangers 
company,  and  proceed  with  them  as  far  as  Tornea  with 
such  of  her  family  as  were  disposed  to  joiu  them.  At 
breakfast,  the  day  after  the  easy  entertainment — as  the 
Baroness  H.  ever  after  styled  it— she  brought  forward 
her  motion,  which  was  unanimously  approved.  The 
Baroness  also  had  a  wish  to  see  the  midnight  sun.  The 
foreigners,  especially  Lord  Cummin,  were  highly  de- 
lighted at  the  addition  to  the  travelling  party.  The 
departure  was  fixed  two  days  beyond  the  time  first 
intended.  Colonel  Kugel  undertook  all  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  journey — procuring  horses,  guides,  and 
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the  payment  of  expenses.  Natalie  and  the  Baronets, 
who  knew  that  Hervey  was  very  well  acquainted  with 
the  northern  regions, — having  himself  travelled  as  far 
north  as  was  accessible, — were  both  very  desirous  of 
having  his  company,  and  of  committing  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  journey  to  his  conduct  and  direction.  A 
messenger  was  therefore  dispatched  to  him,  who,  how- 
ever, returned  with  the  answer,  that  Pastor  Hervey  had 
gone  from  home  that  morning,  and  they  knew  not  when 
he  would  return.  This  was  an  unpleasant  circumstance 
but  the  journey  could  not  be  deferred,  and  to  the  great 
regret,  especially  of  the  Baroness,  they  were  obliged 
to  determine  upon  undertaking  the  journey  without 
Hervey. 

During  the  short  time  preceding  the  day  of  departure 
the.  attention  of  the  Countess  was  too  much  taken  up 
with  a  thousand  little  matters  to  notice  Nina's  unusual 
paleness  and  deep  dejection,  which  made  her  resemble 
a  marble  statue  more  than  a  living  being.  The  French- 
man was  in  the  highest  degree  struck  with  her  beauty 
and  her  immobility  and  discovered  a  striking  likeness 
between  her  and  the  snow  of  the  North.  He  frequently 
repeated  this,  and  when  he  learned  from  the  mischiev- 
ous Baroness  that  "statue  de  glace  "  might  be  translated 
by  "tnou>~man"  he  ever  after  titled  her  "la  belle 
snow-man."  Nina's  altered  demeanour,  however,  did 
not  escape  the  keen  eye  of  the  Baroness,  and  she  asked 
Clara  what  was  the  matter,  saying,  "  Do  not  tell  me, 
Clara,  that  it  is  fever,  or  any  thing  else  of  the  kind; 
all  that  Natalie  may  believe :  that  tint  on  her  cheek 
and  that  expression  of  countenance  proceed  from  quite 
a  different  cause  than  physical  suffering."  But  Clara 
was  unable  to  give  her  friend  any  light  on  the  subjeot ; 
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perhaps  she  surmised  something  of  what  was  passing 
in  Nina's  mind,  and  she  approached  her  with  unobtru- 
sive sympathy,  neither  questioning  nor  admonishing, 
only  quietly  endeavouring  to  remove  every  thing  out 
of  her  way  that  might  be  disturbing  or  displeasing  to 
her.    Kind-hearted  Clara! 

Nina  was  quiet,  and  silently  shut  herself  up  in  her 
own  shadowy,  misty  world.  At  times  burning  gulls 
seemed  to  open  before  her;  but  she  turned  away  from 
the  vision  with  horror,  and  dreamed  again.  At  other 
times,  Edla's  quiet,  lofty  form  would  present  itself  to 
her,  apparently  reaching  out  her  hand  to  her  sister; 
but  this  image  vanished.  Then  it  was  so  cold,  so 
chilling  cold  around  and  within  her ;  mists  came,  as 
during  the  night  she  beheld  Hervey  for  the  last  time, 
and  shrouded  her  in  their  humid  embraces,  and  froae 
her  vitals  ;  now  a  ray  of  light  burst  through  them,  and 
her  spirit  was  cheered  by  Hervey's  last  look;  then  her 
bosom  melted,  and  she  had  rest.  During  this  state, 
she  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  all  that  passed  around 
her.  Without  a  will  or  scarcely  a  wish  she  permitted 
herself  to  be  led  by  others,  complied  with  all  their 
wishes  and  requests ;  she  even  sang  when  desired.  But 
all  was  lifeless  and  almost  melancholy.  Clara  thought 
that  the  journey  would  have  the  effect  of  reanimating 
her  torpid  senses,  and  entreated  her  to  accompany 
them,  to  which  she  consented. 

The  journey  began  during  splendid  midsummer 
weather,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  compamy  were  in 
the  very  height  of  good-hunour.  Lord  and  Lady  Cum- 
min considered,  that  with  the  sight  of  the  midnight 
sun  they  would  crown  their  collection  of  reminiscences 
of  northern  remarkable  sights   In  Stockholm  they  had 
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seen  the  royal  family,  and  the  royal  palace ;  in  Upsala 
die  library,  the  cathedral,  the  statue  of  Linnaeus — they 
had  cut  pieces  out  of  the  tree  "  that  he  planted  himself," 
and  eeen  from  a  distance  "  the  hillocks  of  old  Upaala." 
There  still  remained  for  them  "  Laponia,"  and  "  the 
Midnight  Sun ;"  and,  on  their  return  to  England,  to 
cast  one  more  glance  at  the  cascades  of  Polhem,  and  be 
wetted  by  the  Falls  of  Trollbatta ;  and  they  would  have 
had  sufficient  of  Scandinavia.  Lord  Cummin,  indeed, 
had  a  secret  wish — a  lively,  ardent  wish,  to  get  sight  of  ■ 
some  bears,  and — would  he  were  fortunate  enough ! — 
to  shoot  a  few. 

The  Frenchman  availed  himself  of  every  occasion 
during  the  journey  to  spy  with  his  eye-glass  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  wood,  saying  to  Lord  Cummin, — "  Me- 
thinks  I  see  something  grey  yonder  1 "  or  exclaim,  with 
greater  vivacity, — "  Parbleu  1  1  am  certain  there  goes  a 
ahe  bear  with  half-a-dozen  cubs  1 "  or,  with  a  fearful 
voice,  "  I  hear  a  strange  roaring  and  growling ! "  It 
needed  nothing  more  to  set  the  Englishman  on  fire,  to 
make  him  leap  out  of  the  carriage,  call  for  his  footman, 
his  gun,  &c,  in  spite  of  all  the  shrugs  of  Lady  Louisa. 
The  Frenchman,  for  his  part,  was  eagerly  in  quest 
of  the  prototype  of  Victor  Hugo's  Northmen,  "  Hau 
flskuuk,"  "Oggly  Piglap,"  "  CuUnuulsam,"  "  Spia- 
gidiy,"  &c;  and  was  quite  astonished  to  find  people 
much  the  same  here  as  elsewhere,  and  bearing  names 
that  had  not  the  alighest  affinity  with  those  of  Victor 
Hugo's  heroes.  Colonel  Kugel  alone  answered  in  some 
measure  to  his  notions  of  a  son  of  the  North  ;  and  he 
called  him  "  Derstrombide*,"  but  had  very  nearly  in- 
volved himself  in  a  duel  with  the  Colonel,  who  did  not 
understand  giving  names  a  la  VictmHugo, 
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The  German,  whose  intention  it  was  to  publish  a 
journey  "Erne  Reise  durch  Schwedentmd Norwegen"  full 
of  romance  and  aurora  borealis,  fell  into  ecstasies 
about  the  picturesque  scenes  of  the  country  and  the 
people,  and  pronounced  every  thing,  "  gross  I  kerrUek  I 
erhaben  !  ausserordentUch  /  " 

At  Mattaranghe,  in  the  diocese  of  Tortula,  near  to 
the  city  of  Tornea,  the  travellers  had  engaged  lodgings. 
From  the  summit  of  a  hill  in  its  vicinity  they  purposed 
contemplating  the  grand  spectacle.  The  country  all 
round  the  hotel  was  covered  with  tents.  Troops  of 
Lapland  families,  half  savage  hordes  from  the  province 
of  Finland,  flock  every  midsummer  to  this  part  of  the 
country,  there,  during  the  three  days  of  the  never- 
setting  sun,  to  feast,  to  bathe,  to  dress  in  their  best,  to 
play,  to  dance,  and  to  go  to  church.  Here  the  French* 
man  saw,  with  rapture,  not  indeed  the  originals  of 
Victor  Hugo's  Northmen,  but  wild,  neatly  arrayed,  sin- 
gular figures,  with  bright  little  eyes  and  broad  naked 
breasts ;  stubborn  children  of  toil  and  want,  whose  state 
of  civilization  and  intellectual  condition  no  novelist 
has  hitherto  portrayed  with  fidelity;  probably  because 
the  romance  would  be  meagre  if  it  derived  its  only  in- 
terest from  an  accurate  description  of  this  district ;  for 
love,  the  essence  of  romance,  has  here  attained  to  no 
nobler  aim,  no  sweeter  language,  than  that  which  Hd- 
vetius  gives  it ;  and  the  life  of  the  married  pair  may  bs 
emphatically  described  in  these  words  :-— 

Thus  lived  the  pair 
Cow 'ring  and  roasting 
By  the  fire,  their  fart 
Of  roots  consisting. 
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The  Spirit  of  Earth  has  fettered  these  mortals,  and, 
like  the  mole,  they  burrow  only  in  the  ground  about 
the  roots  of  the  tree  of  life.  At  times,  however,  during 
their  bright  winter  nights,  on  beholding  the  indescrib- 
able splendour  of  the  snow  and  the  stars  when  skating 
along  in  chase  of  the  bear  and  rein-deer,  the  higher 
chords  of  life  awaken  in  their  breasts  in  sad  melodies, 
and  they  breathe  forth  deep  and  sweet  feelings,  and 
simple,  beautiful  songs  of  love ;  but  soon  they  sink 
again  into  die  night  of  the  Lapland  hut. 

However,  our  German  was  entranced  in  the  third 
heaven  at  this  sight,  and  its  strong  contrast  with  the 
civilized  world.  Lady  Louisa  thought  all  this  "  rather 
curious"  and  made  some  notes  of  it  in  her  journal. 

The  weather — strange  enough — favoured  all  the 
plans  of  the  company.  The  sky  was  clear,  and  a  calm 
midnight  hour  saw  our  friends  assembled  in  the  sun- 
shine on  a  verdant  acclivity.  Slowly  the  sun  descended 
to  the  horizon,  extinguishing  beam  after  beam.  The 
eyes  of  all  followed  his  course.    He  was  still  sinking, 

sinking  lower  ....  lower  ....  lower  yet 

then  he  stood  still  as  if  arrested  by  an  invisible  band 
The  spectators  held  in  their  breath.  Nature  appeared 
with  them  to  be  in  high-wrought  expectation.  Not 
an  insect  moved  its  humming  wing, — all  was  still :  a 
death-like  calm  reigned  throughout,  while  the  sun,  in 
glowing  radiance,  shed  a  strange  and  gloomy  light 
over  the  country  round  about  Oh ! — on,  wonder- 
working Almighty  Power!  Then  he  began  slowly 
to  ascend,  re-clothing  himself  with  his  beams  like  a 
newly-arisen  spirit — like  a  purified  and  reconciled  soul. 
A  breath ! — Nature  breathed,  and  the  birds  resumed 
their  joyous,  songs. 
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"  Ah ! "  said  Lord  Cummin,  laconically,  and  took  a 
pinch  from  his  golden  snuff-box.  Lady  Louisa  was 
zealously  occupied  in  taking  a  sketch  of  the  sun,  the 
landscape,  and  the  group  on  the  hill,  on  a  leaf  of  her 
album.  The  Frenchman  protested  repeatedly  that  it 
was  "  trH  imposant !  tris  majestueux  !  "  The  German 
was  at  a  little  distance  from  the  rest  on  his  knees  under 
a  clump  of  juniper  trees.  The  Countess  Natalie  en- 
joyed the  sublime  spectacle  with  bedewed  eye  and 
sincere  emotion.  The  Colonel  stood  there  like  the  god 
Thor,  with  his  hands  fixed  to  his  sides,  gazing  on  the 
face  of  the  sun,  as  if  it  were  a  hostile  battery.  Baron 
H.  had,  involuntarily,  and  with  devotional  seriousness, 
folded  his  hands  over  his  stick,  on  which  he  was  lean* 
ing.  Clara,  reclining  on  Nina,  whose  arm  rested  in 
hers,  softly  said, — 

"  Do  you  see,  the  sun  does  not  go  down,— he  rises 
again.  We  shall  have  no  night, — it  was  only  threaten- 
ing   •• 

Nina  expressed  her  thanks  by  a  look,  but  answered 
never  a  word. 

The  Baroness  H.  looked  first  at  the  sun,  then  at  her 
husband,  and  the  young  maidens,  with  an  expression 
of  heartfelt  pleasure. 

The  sun  continuing  to  rise  higher  and  higher,  and 
the  warmth  to  increase,  the  company  wandered  back 
to  the  inn  in  order  to  enjoy  a  little  rest  The  Finnish 
and  Lapland  hordes  were  all  alive  in  the  fields.  They 
were  cooking  and  dressing,  and  adorning  themselves ; 
their  heads  and  breasts  were  decked  with  silver  orna- 
ments. A  singular  little  old  Laplander  approached 
the  party  with  strange  gestures.  From  hie  pointed 
cap  of  rein.deer  skin  hung  little  jingling  bells,  and 
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variegated  ornaments  were  here  and  there  taste- 
fully displayed  about  bis  breast  and  shoulders.  His 
raTen  hair  hung  in  matted  locks  about  bis  head.  From 
his  motions  they  could  easily  tell  that  he  waa  a  fortune- 
teller,  and  wished  to  read  to  the  strangers  their  future 
fetes.  They  readily  consented.  In  broken  Swedish 
he  repeated  to  every  one  that  reached  him  his  hand  for 
examination  a  few  words  in  rhyme.  The  Baroness  H. 
thought  it  nothing  extaordinary ,  but  was  not  displeased 
to  hear  that  she  should  have  a  son,  who  would  become  a 
great  man.  The  Countess  could  not  help  blushing  at 
what  waa  said  to  her,  which,  however,  was  pronounced 
so  low,  that  none  hut  herself  could  hear  it.  All  of  a 
sudden  the  old  man  thrust  aside  the  hands  still  held  out 
to  him,  broke  through  the  circle  of  his  auditors,  and 
straightway  made  up  to  Nina,  who  was  standing  at 
some  distance  from  the  rest  With  his  little  cunning 
black  eyes,  he  stood  contemplating  her  for  some  time 
with  amazement;  he  then  took  her  resisting  hand 
almost  by  force,  gazing  on  her  again,  and  very  im- 
pressively pronounced  these  words,  which  had  all  the 
obscurity  and  peculiarity  of  an  oracle : 

11  Wouldst  thou  look  through  Death's  domain, 
Wouldst  thou  read  Life's  riddle  plain ; 
When  Life's  heaviest  load  thou  bearest 
Then  the  better  time  draws  nearest ; 
Cold  for  thee  in  warmth  shall  end— 
The  wilderness  thy  answer  lend." 

After  this  poetic  prediction,  in  which  he  seemed  to 
have  exhausted  all  his  power  of  divination,  the  old 
man  would  tell  no  more  fortunes ;  he  stretched  out  his 
hand,  it  is  true,  but  only  for  money.    Amid  conver- 
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sation  about  the  sun  and  the  soothsayer,  the  travellers 
arrived  at  their  inn,  where  all  betook  themselves  to 
their  own  rooms. 

The  words  of  the  old  man  made  a  strange  impression 
on  Nina,  and  awakened  in  her  breast  feelings  of  gloomy 
disquietude.  But  over  these,  as  over  the  whole  state 
of  her  mind  at  that  period,  lay  a  veil  of  unconscioaneas, 
and  a  deep  sleep — with  Nina  the  general  attendant  on 
this  state  of  moral  languor — soon  conducted  her  to  that 
quiet  Lethe,  on  whose  banks  it  is  so  sweet  to  repose, 
to  dream,  and  to  forget. 

The  presence  of  day-light  had  the  effect  of,  in  some 
measure,  disturbing  the  repose  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany.  Lady  Louisa  awoke  with  a  bright  idea  which 
she  immediately  communicated  to  her  husband,  whom 
it  likewise  struck  as  "  a  very  good  idea !  a  famous 
idea!" 

"  They  were  there  so  near  the  North  Pole,"  said  Lady 
Louisa,  "  why  not  go  further  up  to  the  regions  of  eternal 
snow.  They  had  beard  and  seen  all  that  the  world 
possessed  of  wonder,  magnificence,  and  attraction- 
Paris,  London,  the  graceful  movements  of  Taglioni,  the 
acting  of  Talma,  the  song  of  Malibran  and  Pasta,  Paga- 
nini,  Almack's,  &c.  But  what  if  now  they  were  to  see 
the  domain  of  death,  the  never-failing  snow  at  the 
North  Pole  1  Why  then  only  would  they  be  able  to 
say  that  there  was  nothing  new  to  them  on  earth,  and 
then  they  would  have  seen  more  than  most  of  their 
far-travelled  countrymen." 

In  Lady  Louisa's  charming  head  there  was  a  vague 
notion  that  the  snow  mountains  in  Norrland  composed 
the  boundaries  of  the  land  of  the  living,  and  that 
beyond  it  there  was  nothing  but  the  eternal  ice  of  the 
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North  Pole.  Though  Lord  Cummin  could  not  share  in 
his  lady*i  sanguine  hope  of  arriving  so  rapidly  at  the 
world's  end,  he  was  nevertheless  highly  delighted  at 
the  thought  of  treading  the  snow  at  midsummer,  and 
seeing  the  eternal  glaciers  on  which  the  polar  star 
reflects  its  silent  lustre. 

Highly  delighted  with  this  prospect,  Lord  and  Lady 
Cummin  hastened  to  communicate  this  first  design  to 
the  Countess  Natalie.  The  singularity  of  the  enter- 
prise also  captivated  her  imaginations  she  therefore 
consented  with  pleasure  to  take  a  part  in  it  The  Ba- 
roness H.  also  was  by  no  means  averse  to  join  the  party, 
but  yielded  to  the  remonstrances  of  her  husband  and 
Clara,  and  was  content  to  await  the  return  of  the 
mountain  travellers  to  Tornea.  She  also  wished  to 
detain  Nina ;  but  the  latter,  impelled  by  a  secret  feeling 
of  disquietude,  began  to  dread  inactivity,  and  longed 
to  be  away  ....  away  ....  whither — she  knew 
not 

"In  that  case  you  must  join  her,  my  good  Clara ! " 
said  the  Baroness.  "  You  must  be  head  and  hand  to 
Nina,  who  seems  not  rightly  to  know  what  she  is  about. 
I  could  not  justify  my  conduct  to  Edla  to  let  her  little 
dove  Hy  out  into  the  wilderness  so  unprotected.  Na- 
talie is  at  present  occupied  with  her  own  ideas ;  Lady 
Cuitnnin  is,  with  due  deference,  a  little  silly,  and  the 
gentlemen  are  all  a  little  crazed.  You,  Clara,  are  the 
only  sensible  person  of  the  party — you  alone  can  take 
N  iua  under  your  wing  and  guide  and  support  her.  Will 
you  do  so,  my  Clara  ? — I  should  have  liked  to  go  with 
you  myself  to  look  after  you,  if  my  husband,  the  tyrant, 
did  not  prevent  me." 

Clara  had  herself  already  thought  of  saying  some- 
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thing  to  the  same  effect,  and  of  offering  to  watch  over 
Nina:  the  matter  was  toon  settled.  The  foreign  gen- 
tlemen wished  for  nothing  better  than  to  be  enabled  to 
travel  to  the  world's  end  in  good  society.  Two  persons 
were  found  in  Tornea  who  undertook  the  office  of 
guides,  and  to  conduct  the  travellers  to  the  snow- 
boundaries.  They  provided  themselves  with  clothing, 
provisions,  and  all  the  requisites  for  the  journey.  The 
Countess  had  ordered  highly  picturesque  dresses,  richly 
trimmed  with  beaver  skins,  to  be  made  for  herself  and 
Nina:  she  banished  bonnets,  and  substituted  for  them 
fantastic  but  tasteful  caps.  Nina  in  this  costume — 
her  fair,  beautiful  head  crowned  with  a  cap  of  red  velvet, 
adorned  with  gold  tassels  and  ermine — recalled  to 
mind  every  thing  of  a  bewitching  nature  that  the 
northern  legends  of  romance  could  conjure  up.  The 
German  called  her  the  goddess  Freya;  but  Nina  con- 
tinued silent,  and  was  indifferent  to  her  own  beauty  and 
the  praise  of  others.  The  Countess  and  Lady  Louisa, 
on  the  other  hand,  experienced  foil  enjoyment  in  then- 
enhanced  charms,  and  the  heightened  admiration  of 
their  admirers.  Fine  masks  were  procured  in  order  to 
protect  the  ladies  from  the  stings  of  gnats  and  the 
sharpness  of  the  air. 

The  guides  were  accompanied  by  several  peasants 
with  staves  and  ropes,  which  were  to  contribute  their 
part  in  rendering  the  way  of  the  travellers  as  smooth  as 
possible.  These  went  a  tolerable  distance  in  advance 
of  the  party  in  order  to  find  the  best  tracks ;  the  com- 
pany followed  on  little  spirited  but  tractable  ponies, 
that  were  accustomed  to  make  their  way  between  the 
mountain*  and  marshes.  The  travellers  were,  for  the 
most  part,  in  better  spirits  than  usual ;  and  the  French- 
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nan  did  Pimpomhle  in  order  to  animate  la  belle  smote- 

The  morning  of  the  first  day,  however,  threatened 
to  pot  a  tragic  end  to  the  excursion.  They  had  rested 
to  take  breakfast.  While  the  ladies  with  fair  hands 
were  distributing  wild  fowl  and  cheese,  the  Frenchman, 
as  usual,  began  to  peer  through  his  glass  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wood  for  "  something  grey,"  and  he  saw 
something,  which,  as  he  protested,  could  not  possibly 
be  any  thing  else  but  a  bear.  His  somewhat  short- 
sign  ted  lordship  now  saw  **  the  fellow  "  too,  and  hast- 
ened with  loaded  gun  in  its  track.  The  Frenchman  fol- 
lowed him,  laughing  in  his  sleeve.  Lord  Cummin  soon 
disappeared  in  the  wood; — the  Frenchman,  somewhat 
uneasy,  was  searching  for  him,  when  he  heard  the  dis- 
cbarge of  a  gun,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  cry  of 
distress.  He  hastened  to  the  spot  whence  the  sound 
proceeded,  and  perceived,  with  horror,  his  friend  lying 
on  his  back  on  the  ground,  while  a  bleeding  bear  had 
its  paw  on  his  breast,  and  opened  its  savage  jaws  over 
his  deathly  pale  face.  Lord  Cummin's  end  appeared 
inevitable,  when  a  shot  in  a  side  direction  struck  the 
bear  on  the  temple  and  stretched  him  on  the  ground, 
with  a  frightful  howl.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  a 
man  sprang  from  the  thicket,  and  throwing  aside  his 
gun,  hastened  to  the  unfortunate  lord,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  Frenchman  drew  him  from  beneath  the  dying 
bear  which  lay  across  his  body.  Lord  Cummin  him- 
self appeared  to  be  in  no  better  condition — he  was  co- 
vered with  blood  and  pale  as  a  corpse.  A  pit  full  of 
water  was  nigh  at  hand — die  stranger  filled  his  cap  with 
some  and  poured  it  ow^r  his  lordship;  who  by  this 
douche  was  restored  to  consciousness.     It  was  soon  per- 
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ceived  that  the  blood  upon  him  proceeded  from  the 
wounded  bear.  Lord  Cummin  being  convinced  of  this, 
and  seeing  his  foe  dead,  soon  recovered  his  strength 
again ;  and  found  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  tolerable 
strong  pressure  on  the  chest,  he  had  not  sustained  the 
slightest  injury.  He  embraced  his  deliverer  and  was 
quite  delighted  with  his  booty,  to  which  the  stranger 
gave  up  all  claim.  The  stranger,  who  to  the  surprise 
of  the  foreigner,  conversed  with  them  in  their  respect- 
ive languages  with  fluency,  soon  ascertained  the  object 
of  their  journey,  as  well  as  the  names  of  their  compa- 
nions. At  the  mention  of  some  of  these  he  appeared 
alarmed,  and  shook  his  head  at  their  undertaking. 
After  a  little  hesitation  he  said, — 

"I  am  a  friend  of  the  Countess  G. ;  and,  as  fax  as 
possible,  I  wish  to  protect  her  from  all  adversities  and 
dangers  to  which  she  may  be  exposed  on  this  adventur- 
ous journey.  But  1  would  accompany  you  incognito. 
Will  you  wait  a  moment  here  for  me  1 " 

They  gladly  consented,  and  looked  in  wonder  after 
their  new  travelling  companion,  who  went  into  a  little 
Lapland  hut  about  fifty  paces  distant  from  them. 
After  a  short  time  he  came  back  dressed  in  Lapland 
costume,  and  so  altered  in  appearance  as  to  be  recog- 
nised by  them  only  by  his  voice  when  he  addressed 
them. 

"  Promise  me  not  to  betray  to  any  one  of  the  company 
what  you  have  seen  and  heard  of  me;  say  merely  that 
you  chanced  to  meet  a  Lapland  woodman,  who  having 
himself  once  performed  the  journey,  is  willing  to 
devote  his  services  to  them.  I,  ou  my  part,  promise 
to  be  perfectly  silent  about  the  adventure  of  the  bear, 
which,  at  best,  would  only  alarm  the  ladies." 
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Lord  Cummin  stretched  out  both  hands  in  pledge  of 
this  compact ;  the  Frenchman  was  in  ecstasies  with 
the  romantic  character  of  the  affair  :  all  three  then 
proceeded  to  drag  the  huge  bear  to  the  place  of  break- 
fast.  The  ladies,  who  bad  been  exceedingly  unhappy, 
now  hailed  Lord  Cummin  an  actual  hero.  The  bear 
was  honoured  as  a  respected  and  vanquished  foe.  The 
Laplander  was  little  taken  notice  of,  notwithstanding 
the  trouble  the  Frenchman  took  to  introduce  him, 
during  which  the  man  feigned  to  be  deaf  and  dumb. 
Soon,  however,  his  part  grew  more  conspicuous,  and 
no  one  knew  how  it  came  to  pass,  but  the  whole  cara- 
van placed  itself  under  his  guidance.  Notwithstand- 
ing, he  scarcely  opened  his  lips,  and  bis  words  pro- 
ceeded only  singly  from  the  neckerchief  which  muffled 
his  mouth ;  but  a  nod,  or  a  touch  of  his  hand,  gave  an 
impulse  which  all  obeyed.  To  the  guides  he  some- 
times spoke  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  and  took  his  station 
between  the  Countess  and  Nina,  whose  horses  he  often 
laid  hold  of  by  the  bridle,  and  conducted  them  cautiously 
over  the  most  difficult  places. 

The  slaying  of  the  bear  had  given  increased  exhili- 
ratton  to  the  spirits  of  the  company.  It  was  obvious, 
however,  that  the  Frenchman's  visions  of  "  something 
grey"  had  wholly  ceased,  and  with  them  also  Lord 
Cummin's  eagerness  for  hunting  bears:  he  now  only 
talked  of  shooting  wild  fowl  and  ptarmigan.  Lady 
Louisa  noted  down  in  her  journal  the  names  of  all  the 
places  she  heard  mentioned,  and  was  enraptured  with 
the  euphony  of  the  words  Valli,  Almajalos,  Laisan, 
Silbojok,  Kamajocks-dale,  Karvek,  Tjorris,  Kas  Kajvo, 
Sulitelma,  &c. 

The  journey  became  more  and  more  toilsome  and 
vol.  ii.  l 
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dangerous;  they  were  soon  obliged  to  cross  with  planks, 

then  on But  we  are  not  writing  a  book  of 

travels ;  and  are  besides — as  the  travellers  themselves — 
quite  safe  under  the  guidance  and  efficient  care  of  the 
mysterious  Laplander.  The  good  humour  of  the 
company,  moreover,  turned  all  the  difficulties  into 
sources  of  amusement.  Gradually,  however,  then- 
spirit  of  alacrity  slackened,  until  at  last  it  became 
quite  unstrung.  The  further  the  travellers  advanced 
up  the  mountains  the  more  were  they  oppressed  by 
their  feelings.  They  were  silent,  and  every  one  was 
occupied  with  his  own  meditations.  Front  the  remi- 
niscences of  travel  of  the  Countess  Natalie,  Lady 
Louisa,  and  especially  those  of  the  German,  I  might 
easily  gather  and  communicate  the  cause  of  this  state 
of  mind ;  but  I  prefer  giving  the  details  of  it  from  a 
far  more  powerful  pen  well-known  in  Sweden,  which 
has  sketched  the  history  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
during  their  last  groans  and  struggles  with  the  spirit 
of  cold  and  tempest. 

"  On  approaching  the  rocky  mountains  farthest  north, 
we  first  meet  with  the  boundary  where  the  pine  ceases 
to  grow.  Even  before  advancing  thus  far  it  has  already 
assumed  an  unusual  aspect ;  covered  from  the  ground 
upwards  with  blackish  boughs  and  with  tops  apparently 
burnt,  it  presents  a  sad  spectacle  in  the  desolate 
woods.  Wild  berries  have  at  the  same  time  ceased  to 
ripen ;  the  last  of  the  little  beaver  houses  appear  on 
the  margin  of  the  brooks ;  the  pike  and  perch  disap- 
pear from  the  lakes.  The  extreme  limit  of  the  pine's 
growth  ia  in  the  Lapland  provinces,  about  3200  feet 
below  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  The  forests  of  tir 
now  only  remain.    These  are  not,  however  gigantic  as 
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usual,  but  low  and  stunted,  with  coarse,  far- spreading 
branches,  requiring  centuries  to  attain  even  only  to  a 
medium  height  The  marshes  assume  a  highly  desolate 
appearance ;  the  peculiar  species  of  trout  and  grayling 
are  no  longer  found  in  the  waters;  bilberries  thrive 
badly;  even  the  bear  goes  no  higher;  corn  has  ceased 
to  ripen :  but  little  farms,  whose  occupants  live  by 
fishing  and  breeding  cattle,  are  found  as  far  as  2600 
feet  on  this  side  of  the  snow-boundary.  The  pine  dis- 
appears 2800  feet  below  this  limit,  and  the  birch  then 
composes  the  only  species  in  these  low  woods.  With  a 
short,  gnarled  stem,  and  stiff  knotty  boughs,  it  seems 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  violence  of  the  mountain  wind. 
Its  fresh  light- green  foliage,  indeed,  still  delights  the 
eye,  but  is  at  the  same  time  also  a  proof  of  the  feeble- 
ness of  vegetation.  Gradually  the  wood  becomes  so 
lew  that  on  stepping  upon  a  hillock  one  may  entirely 
overlook  it.  It  gets  thinner  and  thinner,  and  when  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  can  without  obstruction  operate  upon 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  a  rich  treasure  of  rock-plants  is 
frequently  found  on  them.  The  barren  fields  are 
covered  with  rein-deer  moss.  About  200  feet  below 
the  snow  limit  the  low  birches  also  cease ;  and  further 
up  there  are  no  fish  existing  in  any  of  the  waters ;  the 
last  met  with  is  the  mountain-trout.  All  the  mountains 
extending  beyond  the  limit  where  trees  grow  are 
termed  Fj'dll.  Advancing  400  feet  higher  are  seen 
bushes  of  the  black  dwarf-birch;  cranberries  ripen 
here,  but  no  higher.  The  glutton  still  frequents  even 
these  regions ;  but  beyond,  all  tree  vegetation  ceases. 
The  hills  are  covered  with  brown  rather  than  green 
Fj'dll  lichens ;  the  only  kind  of  berries  which  attain 
maturity  arc  the  great  black  cranberry.    Higher  than 
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800  feet  below  the  snow-boundary  the  LapLntder— the 
wandering  inhabitant  of  this  wilderness— does  not  like 
to  pitch  his  tent ;  for  even  pasturage  for  the  rein-deer 
is  wanting.  Here  the  eternal  snow  begins,  covering 
the  earth  in  patches,  between  which  thinly-sown  rock- 
plants  still  shoot  up  from  out  of  the  brown  spongy 
soil:  then  all  vegetation  terminates.  The  snow-bird 
bunting  is  the  only  living  creature  that  soars  so  high. 
At  last  the  snow  is  never  moistened  by  a  drop  of  rain 
nor  softened  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  .  .  .  .  ' 

So  poor,  so  desolate,  so  dreary  is  the  face  of  nature 
here; — monotonous — but  grand:  grand,  for  it  is  un- 
changed and  unchangeable  in  the  depth  of  its  quietude. 
Proud  and  immoveable  in  her  poverty,  she  rejects  all 
human  industry — all  the  affluence  of  cultivation;  and 
banishes  alike  every  joy  and  every  fetter.  She  turns 
away  her  face  from  life,  shrouds  herself  in  a  winding- 
sheet,  and  rests  on  the  lap  of  eternal  repose. 

The  awe-inspiring  effect  of  the  death-like  aspect  of 
nature  on  the  minds  of  the  travellers  continued  to  in* 
crease  at  every  advancing  step,  and  many  a  sigh  rose 
from  their  heaving  bosoms.  Fearful  misgivings — the 
only  guests  on  these  desolate  plains — floated  around 
them,  as  in  former  times  round  the  living  who  ventured 
to  penetrate  into  the  region  of  Death.  The  evening 
drew  nigh  and  also  the  goal  of  their  journey. 

THE   TERFF.TUAL   SNOW. 
"  Ho ! w— Travelled 
r    Ha,  ha,  ha!— Lovk  in  thb  shapk  or  a  Ptamioaw.** 

The  travellers  were  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain; 
the  sky  lay  over  it  clear,  sad,  and  cold.  An  icy  atmo- 
sphere rested  on  the  plains,  and  oppressed  the  wanderer's 
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respiration.  They  paused  awhile  before  they  pro- 
ceeded on  their  onward  ascent.  Unobserved  by  the 
rest,  Nina  disappeared,  and  hastened  forward  alone. 
As  the  cloud  chased  by  winds — as  a  man  determined 
to  meet  his  fate — Nina  hastened  blindly  forward.  The 
unknown  one  alone  observed  her  perilous  course,  and 
was  at  her  side  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  Faith- 
ful and  silent  as  her  shadow,  vigilant  as  an  angel  over 
his  protege,  he  followed  her  steps.  Soon  they  had  left 
the  others  far  behind.  Mountains  and  valleys  lay  be- 
tween them.  They  could  no  longer  see  each  other.  A 
supernatural  power  seemed  to  lead  and  sustain  Nina. 
With  the  security  and  swiftness  of  the  rein-deer  she 
climbed  the  rocks,  and  silently  put  back  the  restraining, 
guiding  hand  of  the  unknown.  All  at  once  she  stood 
still ;  an  unbounded  prospect  opened  to  her  view :  be- 
fore her  lay  the  perpetual  mow — not  a  single  valley  or 
mountain-top  reaching  in  beauty  to  the  azure  cloud, 
but  an  ocean  of  mow,  pierced  at  first  by  a  few  dark  strug- 
gling rocks,  then  stretching  far  away  more  and  more 
uniform,  desolate,  immeasurable,  and  awful !  It  encom- 
passed the  horizon,  it  united  itself  to  the  dark  cold 
sky.  Not  a  breath  stirred,  not  a  bird,  not  an  insect 
moved  its  wings.  We  may  say  with  Alfieri,  "  An  in- 
expressible silence  reigns  in  the  atmosphere,  in  which 
we  fancy  ourselves  to  be,  as  it  were,  beyond  the  circle 
of  the  terrestrial  globe."  Only  from  the  aspiring  Suli- 
telma,  which  at  no  great  distance  pierces  the  clouds 
with  its  snow-covered  points,  there  is  heard  a  hollow 
rumbling  crashing  sound  like  the  thunders  of  the 
Almighty ;  for  the  ice  pyramids  of  the  glaciers  are  per- 
petually falling  down  into  the  deep  vaults,  "which 
appear  like  openings  to  the  lower  world." 
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Nina  contemplated  the  awful  picture  of  cold  and 
death ;  the  earth  wrapped  in  an  eternal  shroud,  the  shy 
without  warmth,  that  inexpressible  silence — thai  fearful 
void — and  all  this  eternally  so !  Deeply,  deeply  in  her 
breast  she  felt  this  reality  of  life,  felt  that  there  was  in 
the  human  heart  an  antitype  to  this  picture,— -coldness, 
death,  and  yet  it  lives  and  feels,  and  that — to  for  evert 
She  took  off  her  mask ;  she  wanted  air.  She  thought  she 
should  be  suffocated ;  she  was  seized  with  an  inexpressi- 
ble feeling  of  suffering  and  indescribable  torture.  She 
felt  as  if  she  had  here  beheld  the  emblematic  prophecy 
of  her  life — eternal  enow.  With  deep  anguish  she  folded 
her  hands,  while  she  stedfastly  contemplated  the  desolate 
expanse ;  and  her  tears  flowed  unconsciously.  An  ex- 
pression of  passive,  resigned,  but  hopeless  sorrow, 
rested  on  her  beautiful,  pale  placid  countenance. 
"There,"  said  she  aloud,  as  it  were  to  herself,  "there 
is  the  picture  of  my  life  on  earth— cold,  empty,  dead; 
without  joy,  without  love  ...     .  " 

"  Without  love  ?  "  repeated  a  voice  near  her,  whose 
beloved  tones  penetrated  Nina's  heart.  She  turned 
round:  the  unknown  had  thrown  off  his  disguise; 
and,  with  a  glowing  look  and  crimson  oheek,  stood 
adoringly  before  her— Edward  Hervey.  Oh !  was  it  in- 
deed to  be  w  ondered  at,  if  in  the  face  of  everlasting 
death  he  felt  the  overpowering  force  of  the  eternal  life 
of  love  in  his  breast — if  with  its  spirit  he  embraced  the 
beloved  being  already  within  the  grasp  of  hostile  in- 
fluences! Was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  here  he  told  her 
that  he  loved  her — that  he  would  devote  his  life  to  her  ? 
Was  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  here  he  poured  forth,  like 
a  flood  of  light,  all  the  infinite  love  he  cherished 
for  her  ? 
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She  returned  his  words.  He  clasped  her  to  his 
breast.  Their  souls  dissolved;  they  mutually  gave 
utterance  to  words  of  ecstatic,  heavenly  love,  amid  tears 
of  ineffable  happiness;  they  repeated  them  a  thousand 
thousand  times,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  coldness  and 
death  around  them. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  Mythes  of  northern  legends 
says,  that  when  chaos  dawned,  the  earth  only  and  love 
arose  therefrom.  Here  fiction  had  become  reality. 
The  earth  was  desolate  and  void,  but  the  Spirit  of  God 
moved  over  it,  and  never  did  more  divine,  more  blissful 
love  unite  two  creatures  here  than  Nina  and  Hervey. 
Let  me  pause.  ....  Words  are  poor;  whatever  is 
lovely  in  music,  charming  in  flowers,  pure  in  ether- 
melody,  fragrance,  colour,  light — all  that  blissful  love 
can  better  express  than  words.  Words  waft  the 
radiant  dust  from  the  wings  of  the  gods.  One  day, 
perhaps,  in  another  order  of  things,  the  writer  of 
romance  may  be  permitted  to  take  his  pen  from  the 
pinion  of  an  angel ;  and  heaven  perhaps  will  also  inspire 
his  words!  ....  Then  he  may  make  the  attempt! 

But  abort  was  the  hour  of  rapture  for  the  two  lovers. 
Footsteps  and  voices  approaching  made  them  return 
to  the  world  of  reality,  which  they  had  for  a  moment 
forgotten.  At  the  heels  of  the  foremost  guide  hastened 
on  the  pale  and  anxious  Clara,  calling  aloud  for  Nina. 
At  the  sight  of  Hervey,  she  was  struck  dumb  with 
astonishment.  The  Countess  was  scarcely  less  asto- 
nished, and  was  delighted  to  see  Hervey,  who  no  longer 
tried  to  disguise  himself,  but  let  every  one  think  what 
he  liked  of  his  romantic  enterprise.  While  with  a 
presence  of  mind,  which  the  Baroness  would  have 
admired,  he  endeavoured,  in  a  sprightly  manner,  to 
explain  or  mystify  the  matter  to  the  Countess,  Nina 
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continued  her  blissful  dream,  and  was  little  conscious 
of  what  was  passing  around  her.  This  scene  of  recog- 
nition was  to  several  of  the  company  an  agreeable 
diversion  from  the  impression  the  eternal  snow  hai 
produced.  Their  attention,  however,  was  soon  turnei 
in  that  direction. 

At  the  sight  of  the  snow  region,  Lord  Cummin 
again  simply  repeated  his  laconic  "  Ah ! "  Lady  Louisa 
thought  the  prospect  "  frightful ! "  To  the  Frenchman 
appeared  "  le  pay  sage  un  peu  monotone  I "  The  German 
was  pale  with  cold  and  erliabenen  Gedanken. 

The  sun  had  gone  down  behind  the  mountains.  The 
spectacle  gradually  grew  fainter,  and  so  also  the  im- 
pression of  it  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  effect  on  Edward  and  Nina. 
What  was  the  frozen,  lifeless  scene  to  them  ?  Did  not 
the  flames  of  life  and  love  burn  high  and  with  heavenly 
emotions  in  their  breasts  ?  They  reflected  their  glorious 
light  over  the  world.  The  rest  of  the  company  began 
to  freeze,  and  the  thought  that  the  conversion  of  me 
everlasting  snow  into  boiling  hot  tea  would  be  a  very 
agreeable  thing,  rushed  into  the  mind  of  several  of  its 
members.  When  utterance  was  given  to  this  thought, 
it  met  with  great  applause,  especially  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Cummin ;  and  they  all  took  their  way  back  down 
the  mountain  towards  the  spot  where  the  tents  had 
been  erected  for  their  night  quarters.  The  encamp- 
ment was  fixed  in  the  heart  of  the  rocks.  One  side 
commanded  a  prospect  over  the  country ;  the  others 
were  sheltered  from  the  mountain  winds  by  high  cliffs. 
Rein-deer  moss  and  a  few  mountain  plants  grew  here 
and  there ;  sheltered  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  the 
snow-finches  twittered  merrily. 

The  Countess  Natalie  invited  the  company  to  supper 
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in  her  tent,  and  the  cold  and  dreariness  proved  excel- 
lent stimulants  to  appetite,  as  well  as  to  playfulness 
and  laughter.  Harvey's  presence  was  soon  missed  in 
the  gay  circle.  His  joy,  as  well  as  Nina's,  was  at  that 
moment  of  a  very  different  kind ;  his  heart  was  full, 
he  felt  the  need  of  retirement.  He  walked  out,  and 
en  beholding  the  unbounded  space  around  him,  and 
feeling  the  night-air  cooling  his  cheeks,  his  spirits  were 
revived — his  heart  relieved. 

It  was  a  singular  picture  which  at  this  moment  lay 
before  him.  Like  a  sea  in  commotion  that  had  sud- 
denly become  frozen,  the  endless  chain  of  mountains 
spread  themselves  on  all  sides ;  their  white,  irregular, 
gigantic  masses  rose  towards  the  dark  blue  sky,  which, 
clear  and  serene,  looked  down  upon  them.  Not  an  atom 
of  life  moved  in  the  immensity  of  space.  The  breezes 
passed  on  frozen  wings  through  the  region  round  about. 
The  peaks  of  the  snowy  mountains  still  shone  brightly 
in  the  blue,  gleaming  distance. 

It  was  this  image  of  eternal  silence  and  unbroken 
repose,  which  in  the  youthful  days  of  earth  so  irresistibly 
drew  the  sons  of  the  South  towards  the  North.  Under 
the  torrid  regions  of  the  South  the  sun  burned  with 
intensity,  the  earth  quaked  under  their  feet,  fire  raged 
in  the  mountains,  and  fierce  passions  in  the  breasts  of 
men ;  then  above  in  the  North,  among  the  "  Hyperbo- 
reans," the  very  stars  stood  still ;  there  the  earth  was 
cool,  and  the  woods  deep  and  silent  From  the  North 
then  shone  in  the  depth  of  the  night  a  wonderful 
splendour,  which  seemed  to  proclaim  the  home  of  the 
gods — a  light  that  never  went  down — and  an  infinite 
longing  seized  the  oppressed  nations,  and  they  wan- 
dered forth  from  their  own  glowing,  native  lands  to  the 
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through  Sweden  and  Norway."  The  Countess  turned 
to  Hervey  to  learn  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  of 
nature,  and  thereby  tore  him  out  of  the  rapturous 
entrancement  into  which  he  had  sunk  at  Nina's  side. 
What  Hervey  told  the  Countess  about  electric  and 
magnetic  currents  of  air,  we  do  not  attempt  to  repeat, 
from  reverential  awe  of  the  learned,  who  would  probably 
not  have  much  patience  with  an  explanation  written 
from  memory  by  the  unlearned.  Lady  Cummin  wrote 
down  Hervey's  remarks  in  her  journal. 

By  the  light  of  the  dancing  but  gradually  paling 
flames,  the  company  returned  to  their  tents.  The 
Countess,  who  appeared  to  surmise  something,  watched 
Nina  with  eyes  of  an  Argus.  Such  was  the  case  abo 
during  the  second  day  of  the  journey ;  and  Hervey 
never  obtained — what  he  so  ardently  sought — an  op- 
portunity of  communing  with  Nina  alone.  But  still  he 
was  near  her,  and  surrounded  her  with  those  tender 
marks  of  attention  which,  to  those  who  love  each  other, 
are  as  sweet  to  bestow  as  to  receive ;  but  his  demea- 
nour evidently  betrayed  his  disquietude,  while  an  in- 
ward fever  consumed  him. .  With  restless  anxiety,  so 
unlike  his  character,  he  urged  the  acceleration  of  the 
journey. 

On  the  last-mentioned  day  the  company  took  up 
their  night-quarters  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks 
of  Garda.  Here  it  was  where  Nina,  hovering  between 
anguish  and  bliss,  found  an  opportunity  to  withdraw 
from  the  company  and  seek  solitude  for  a  moment. 
She  penetrated  deeper  into  the  valley,  abounding  in 
luxuriant  vegetation.  The  Garda  rocks  reared  their 
gigantic  pyramids,  cones,  and  jagged  peaks  round 
about  her;  their  snow-clothed  summits  flamed  beneath 
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the  beams  of  the  declining  sun,  and  stood  like  burning 
torches  around  the  dark  valley.  The  daisies  with  their 
fair  flower,  the  mountain-nettle,  linmea,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  little  blooming  plants,  adorned  the  earth 
with  indescribable  splendour :  the  bulfinches  sang  in 
the  wild-rose  hedges.  Here  Nina  rested,  for  here  it 
was  beautiful ; — she  seated  herself  on  a  mossy  frag- 
ment of  rock,  and  the  stillness  around  her  wafted  peace 
to  her  soul.  Here  she  found  Hervey ; — here  at  her 
feet  he  said,  with  all  the  ardour,  all  the  earnestness  of 
his  loving  heart, — 

"  Words  have  passed  between  us,  which  can  only 
be  succeeded  by  others :  •  For  ever  thine  I — for  ever 
minel'"  and  he  held  her  hands  between  his  own, 
looking  up  to  her  with  that  glance  of  infinite  affection 
which  has  the  power  of  winning  to  itself  the  heart  of 
another. 

Nina  on  her  part  also  answered,  with  unrestrained 
feelings,  calmly,  but  with  deep  conviction, — 
"  Yes  ;  thine  or  death's  ! " 

Hervey  now  conjured  her  to  unbosom  all  her  con- 
cerns to  him.  He  was  anxious  to  know  the  impedi- 
ments he  had  to  combat — they  soon  should  cease  to  be 
impediments.  All  that  could  separate  her  from  him 
should  be  surmounted  with  ease — the  fetters  that  had 
hemmed  in  his  own  life  should  burst  asunder — she 
loved  him,  and  that  inspired  him  with  power  for  the 
accomplishment  of  all  things. 

With  candour  and  simplicity  Nina  explained  her 
position ; — her  lips  pronounced  the  name  of  Count 
Louis,  and  a  deathly  paleness  diffused  itself  over  Her- 
vey's  features. 
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-  H*  it  is  data  . he! "  fettered  Hervey,  and 

preSSM  Ml  hHM  OB  BIB  forehead. 

*\es.he! Ah!  why  tare  you  so  pale ? " 

•  He  wan  my  friend ! — 1  was  his ! — Some  occurrences 
separated  as — for  ever!  Neither  he  nor  I  were  to 
•suae;  bat  this  fresh  wound  at  ray  band  1  would  have 
spared  him  ....  But  it  mmst  be! "  added  he,  with 
fearauMss.  "Yon  can  no  longer  be  his — Nina  can 
earir  he  mine — she  is  ana*  far  ever  ! " 

Nina*s  hand  rested  in  his,  her  eye  on  his  eye,  seeming 
to  ooattrai  hat  worn*.  She  now  continued  her  relation. 
Her  tongue  stammered,  but  her  words  concealed  no- 
thing, when  alluding  to  Don  Juan ; — she  could  as  litlk 
hide  the  inmost  sentiments  of  her  heart  from  Hervey 
as  from  God.  With  the  grateful  feelings  she  cherished 
for  Count  Louis,  she  related  his  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion. Hervey  listened  to  her  with  a  thousand  mingled 
emotions,  and  almost  breathless  with  disquiet;  but 
when  she  came  to  the  circumstances  which  postponed 
the  bethrothal  between  her  and  Count  Louis ;  when  she 
related  his  departure  after  a  mere  verbal  agreement  of 
a  future  alliance,  his  breast  expanded — his  bosom 
beared— he  breathed  freely,  and  covered  her  hands 
with  kisses  and  tears  of  joy. 

**Not  a  bride  then — still  free!"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Thank  heaven !  How  easy,  how  dear  to  me  will  be 
the  contest  to  win  you.  But  hear  me,  Nina!  I  am 
still  fettered  by  shackles  which  your  beloved  hands 
alone  can  break  asunder.  Speak,  Nina  !  If  my  repu- 
tation were  stained,  if  suspicion  of  an  atrocious  crime 
pressed  heavily  on  me,  if  extraordinary  circumstances 
prevented  me  from  removing  this  shadow  on  my  life,  if 
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during  my  earthly  existence  I  should  be  expat  d  to 
the  suspicion  of  my  fellow-men,  nay,  perhaps  to  their 
persecutions— speak,  Nina,  would  you  even  then  still 
love  me — would  you  still  be  willing  to  unite  your  fate 
to  mine  1" 

Hervey's  countenance  was  pale  as  death,  but  his 
looks  glowed  with  animation. 

"  I  love  you ! "  answered  Nina.  Her  whole  soul,  her 
faith,  her  hope,  her  future,  her  heaven,  her  life,  were 
embodied  in  those  words. 

«*  And  i£  in  order  to  protect  myself  from  what  I 
do  not  deserve,  if  to  avoid  society  before  which  I  could 
not  justify  myself,  I  should  ever  remain  concealed  in 
this  corner  of  the  world,  where  nature  is  severe  and 
the  enjoyments  of  life  are  few  ....  would  you  then 
live  with  me  here?" 

"  I  love  you ! "  answered  Nina. 
M  And  if  malignity  should  tearch  and  reach  me  here, 
and  I  should  be  compelled  to  seek  a  refuge  in  a  foreign 
land,  would  you  follow  me  ?  " 

M  I  love  you  t "  replied  Nina.  "  O,  Edward !  wherever 
your  home  is  there  shall  mine  be  too.  With  you  1  fear 
nothing." 

Heartfelt  bliss  of  perfect  love !  before  thee  all  im- 
pediments, all  fetters,  all  burdens,  and  all  insecurities 
disappear;  with  thee  it  may  be  said:  "O,  Death! 
where  is  thy  sting?  O,  Grave !  where  is  thy  victory  ? " 
The  conscious  ability  to  brave  a  world  in  arms  tilled 
Hervey's  heart  with  heavenly  bliss.  A  deep  ineffable 
emotion  of  joy,  gratitude,  and  ardent  affection,  possessed 
his  whole  being.  He  looked  up  to  Nina  with  an  ex- 
pression of  adoration,  felicity,  and  rapturous  love. 
**  You  my  own  ! "  said  he,  with  a  voice  as  cordial  and 
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as  strong  as  his  feelings.  He  would  have  clasped  her 
in  his  arms,  and  to  his  heart ;  but  Nina  gently  with- 
drew from  him,  rose,  folded  her  imploring  hands,  and 
with  unutterable  sweetness,  and  that  mild,  sacred  dig* 
nity,  natural  to  a  child  of  heaven,  she  spoke  to  Hervey 
as  follows : 

"  And  now — hear  my  request  1  You  know  my  love 
you  know  my  weakness ; — Oh,  Edward !  be  my  good, 
angel!  Demand  no  promise  from  me !  Bind  me  not 
....  leave  me  free,  unpledged,  till  Edla comes;  away 
with  every  cloud  from  your  countenance,  my  beloved! 
Have  you  not  bound  my  heart  for  ever!  But  hear  my 
request ! — for  pity's  sake  speak  no  more  to  me  of  your 
love  till  Edla  returns !  She  alone  can  redeem  me  from 
the  promise  which  binds  me  to  another — she  alone  shall 
have  the  disposal  of  my  hand ; — she  alone  has  the 
right  of  deciding  on  my  fate.  Were  I  to  act  against 
Edla' 8  will  I  should  burden  my  whole  existence  with 
remorse— dreadful  ingratitude  it  would  be,  indeed! 
Edward !  beloved  Edward !  turn  not  away,  look  at  me 
— hear  me !  I  shall  be  yours,  or  Death  will,  call  me 
bride !  But  Edla  must  determine  for  me  between  life 
and  death.  She  gave  me  life,  Edward  !  nay,  she  gave 
me  more, — she  formed  the  heart  that  loves  you.  It 
must  be  so  :  oh,  Edward,  say  that  such  is  your  feeling 
also !  Sincerely  beloved,  strengthen  me  to  withstand 
my  own  weakness.  You  know  against  your  will  my 
own  has  no  power.  Ah,  Edward !  understand  your 
power, — you  must  be  responsible  for  us  both !  But  do 
not  withdraw  yourself — 1  could  not  endure  it.  Be  my 
support,  be  my  strength,  during  this  period  of  suspense 
and  of  uncertainty.  Ah !  remain  near  me,  continue 
near  mc  as  before  .  .  .  .  " 
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"Nina,  Nina!  you  know  not  what  you  desire!" 
exclaimed  Hervey,  violently  agitated,  as  be  turned 
away,  pressing  his  hand  against  his  burning  forehead. 

"  Oh,  I  do  know! "  said  she,  full  of  heavenly  con- 
fidence and  superhuman  love.  "  Have  I  not  loved 
you  thus  sincerely,  because  you  stand  so  exalted  in 
life  with  a  determined  will  to  perform  all  that  is 
righteous  and  excellent,  and  with  power  to  control 
yourself  and  others  ?  See,  my  beloved !  I  place  my 
life's  happiness,  my  peace  of  conscience — my  all  in 
your  hands.  Oh,  preserve  me  free  from  remorse,  free 
from  shame  before  Edla,  before  my  own  conscience,— 
ah,  before  your  own  eyes, — for  if  you  disapproved  of 
my  conduct,  you  could  not  love  me,  excellent  one! 
....  May  this  moment  hear  the  last  of  expressions 
of  our  mutual  affection,  till  that  in  which  our  love  shall 
be  crowned  with  the  blessing  of  Edla.  Oh,  then !  then 
and  throughout  my  whole  life  will  I  thank  you.  Be- 
loved, my  eternally  beloved,  fulfil  my  petition ! " 

And  the  fair  petitioner  lay  at  Hervey's  feet  with 
tearful  eyes,  and  with  imploring  up -lifted  hands. 
Hervey  retreated  a  step,  lost  in  wonder  and  amazement 
"  Beautiful  woman  ! "  exclaimed  his  glowing  lips ;  but 
this  was  the  last  token  of  passion  in  his  soul  Slowly 
he  passed  bis  hand  over  his  eyes,  as  if  to  dissipate  a 
bewildering  impression ,  and  pale,  but  calm  again,  he 
advanced  to  Nina  and  raised  her  up,  saying  with  a 
broken  voice : 

"  Nina,  compose  yourself !  your  request,  your  will 
shall  be  sacred  to  me.  You  shall  not  witness  the  agony 
it  costs  me  1 " 

He  bowed  to  the  ground ;  he  kissed  the  hem  of  her 
garment ; — when  suddenly  sounds  of  advancing  seeps 
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were  heard.  It  was  Clara,  who,  pale,  and  with  trem- 
bling voice,  said:  "They  are  waiting  for  you  at 
supper  I " 

Still  and  thoughtful  they  all  three  returned. 

In  Hervey  a  great  change  had  been  wrought.  After 
the  scene  between  him  and  Nina,  and  the  evident 
tokens  of  her  love,  he  was  capable  of  every  thing  ex- 
cept only  renouncing  her.  In  his  powerful  mind  was 
the  firm  determination  to  win  her  in  spite  of  all 
obstacles.  Quietly  absorbed  within  himself,  and  with 
a  glowing  prospect,  he  projected  the  plans  for  his 
future.  The  hope  of  the  possibility  of  being  publicly 
vindicated  and  acquitted  was  now  alive  in  his  mind. 
A  letter  from  Philip  gave  occasion  to  this.  Traces  of 
the  guilty  party  were  supposed  to  have  been  dis- 
covered. Should  this  hope  be  realized,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  Hervey  from  suing  for  Nina's 
hand  openly.  That  age  of  prejudice  had  gone  by,  when 
such  a  union  might  have  been  pronounced  a  we*  alliance. 
Should  his  hope  fail,  there  still  remained  that  of  win- 
ning over  Edla  and  obtaining  her  consent ;  and  then 
he  would  resign  his  office,  and  with  Nina  and  his  family 
seek  once  more  another  country — at  least  for  a  time. 
During  his  struggles  with  the  world  Edward  had 
learned  from  experience  how  much  may  be  accom- 
plished by  a  firm  will.  As  he  had  once  said  before,  he 
now  repeated :  *'  The  world  is  large  and  wide.  I  shall 
find  a  place  of  refuge  for  myself  and  my  family — and 
there  is  a  gracious  Providence  above  us." 

The  Countess  cast  a  sharp  look  at  them  as  they 
entered,  but,  absorbed  with  their  own  feelings,  they  did 
not  notice  it.  The  company  were  partaking  of  straw- 
berries  and  cream ; — but  what  did  our  friends  care— 
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what  do  we  ourselves  at  this  time  care  about  straw- 
berries and  cream  ? 

PICTURES   FROM   THE  LIFE   OF  THE   HEART. 

"  There  was  once  a  patient  whose  sole  malady  was  utter  Joy- 
leanness." 

She  might  have  recovered  by  means  of  some  great  and  sudden 
joy." — Azoi/ras  o»  ALMQl/IST." 

"  I  learned  to  love,— and  at  the  selfsame  time  I  learned  to  live." 

Attsbbom. 

Why  was  Clara  so  palef  whence  that  expression  of 
sadness  in  her  gentle  eye?  Nina  felt  constrained  to 
inquire  into  the  cause.  She  wished,  by  implicit  con- 
fidence respecting  her  own  concerns,  to  thank  Clara 
for  her  tender  sympathy,  and  by  so  doing,  to  open  tbe 
way  to  her  heart. 

Moreover,  Nina's  heart  was  now  so  full.  She  longed 
fur  a  friend — a  sister,  to  whom  she  could  unbosom  her- 
self, with  whom  she  could  consult,  on  whose  faithful 
breast  she  could  find  repose  and  support  in  the  hour  of 
conflict. 

The  evening  after  their  return  from  Umenas,  she 
went  to  seek  Clara  after  the  company  had  separated. 
The  Baroness  H.  had  determined  in  a  serious  con- 
versation with  Natalie,  to  warn  her  against  the  Colonel's 
volleys,  and  her  own  coquetry  with  him.  Clara  was 
alone  in  her  room  when  Nina  softly  entered. 

Nina  found  Clara  sitting  on  her  bed  with  her  head 
resting  on  her  hand.  She  went  up  to  her,  and  seating 
herself  beside  her  on  the  bed,  kissed  her  cheeks, 
whispering :  "  Clara."     Her  cheek  was  bedewed  with 
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tears,  and  tears  stood  in  the  eyes,  which  Clara  gently 
turned  towards  Nina. 

"  Clara  1"  exclaimed  Nina,  sorrowfully,  "you  are 
not  happy, — you  are  suffering !  " 

"  And  what  matters  it  if  one  does  suffer  ?  "  said  Clara, 
calmly,  folding  the  neckerchief  she  had  just  taken  off. 

"  Clara,"  said  Nina,  "  tell  me,  what  is  the  cause  of 
your  suffering  ?     Can  I  relieve  you  ? " 

"  Believe  me,"  said  Clara,  as  she  dried  her  tears 
with  the  corner  of  her  kerchief,  "  believe  me  suffering 
is  not  an  evil — we  are  the  better  for  it  If  we  suffer 
more,  we  also  love  the  more.  We  learn  to  forget  our- 
selves.— It  is  my  own  fault,"  continued  she  after  a 
short  pause,  "  it  is  not  that  of  another ;  and  yet  there 
is  no  blame  in  the  matter.  Must  we  not  love  the 
excellent  and  the  god-like  ?  If  the  heart  grows  too 
warm  with  this  ....  if  it  beats,  so  that  it  experiences 
pain, — well,  and  if  it  does,  what  matter,  it  is  well 
after  all,"  added  she  with  a  beaming  smile. 

A  painful  light  suddenly  burst  in  upon  Nina.  She 
buried  her  face  in  her  hand.  "  Clara,"  whispered  she, 
"  oh,  how  much  better  are  you  than  I !  " 

"  Do  not  speak  so,"  entreated  Clara ;  "it  is  not  so, 
for  you  can  make  him  happy, — I  cannot.  I  have 
never  pretended  ....  never  had  the  presumption  to 
believe  ....  I  feel  my  own  insignificance  too  well. 
I  have  only  wished  to  be  able  to  serve  him,  you — to 
serve  you  both.  But  let  us  talk  no  longer  of  me,  but 
rather  of  you  and  of  him.  I  know  that  you  have  only 
one  common  interest." 

The  conversation  of  the  two  friends  was  here 
suddenly  interrupted.  The  Baroness  entered,  and  her 
look  of  displeasure  and  hasty  movement  gave  evidence 
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of  the  little  success  of  her  endeavours  with  regard  to 
the  Countess,  Nina  remained  a  little  while  longer, 
but  the  Baroness's  demeanour  was  so  cold,  and  the 
conversation  so  constrained,  that  Nina  was  obliged  to 
withdraw,  though  reluctantly,  and  with  a  troubled  mind. 
Clara  then  went  to  the  window  to  conceal  her  agitation, 
but  the  Baroness  followed  her  softly,  laid  hold  of  her 
with  both  hands,  and  turned  her  face  round  to  her,  and 
regarding  her  with  a  kind  but  scrutinizing  look,  she 
inquired : 

"  Clara,  what  ails  you  ?  You  have  never  been  your- 
self since  the  excursion  to  the  perpetual  snow?  And 
you  keep  it  secret  from  me  ...  .  That  is  not  right, 
not  good  of  you,  Clara." 

This  look  and  tone  Clara  could  not  resist.  She 
opened  her  whole  heart  to  her  friend. 

The  still  night  saw  the  most  lovely  and  devoted  soul 
wrestling  with  physical  weakness — a  spirit  of  pious 
renunciation  in  a  body  shaken  with  convulsions.  It 
witnessed  also,  the  most  beautiful  and  consoling  in- 
fluence of  friendship ;  and  finally,  how  the  better 
spirits  were  victorious. 

On  the  following  day  the  Baroness  H.  and  her  con- 
sort were  prepared  for  their  journey ;  they  explained 
that  important  affairs  required  their  presence  in  Para- 
dise, and  in  the  morning  of  that  day  took  their  de- 
parture with  Clara.  Previous  to  their  leaving,  the 
Baroness  sate  down  to  write  a  letter  to  Hervey,  but  after 
the  first  few  lines  she  paused,  saying  to  herself:  "  Am 
I  to  teach  that  man  the  Ten  Commandments  ?  If  I 
am  not  greatly  mistaken,  he  knows  them  better  than 
I."     She  tore  up  the  letter.    She  considered  for  a 
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moment  again,  and  began  a  note  to  the  Countess ;  bat 
interrupted  herself  with  those  words  —  "Spy  and 
informer !  I  shall  not  now  begin  to  play  the  part  of 
such  a  character."  She  tore  the  note,  and  began  an 
epistle  to  Nina,  but  this  also  shared  the  same  fate,  and 
she  said  to  Clara :  "  Clara,  I  am  in  a  humour  to-day 
of  quarrelling  with  all  the  world,  but  that  will  neither 
do  me  nor  them  any  good.  Do  you  write  to  Nina 
whatever  your  angel- heart  may  dictate,  and  then  let 
us  hence  speedily.  That  will  be  the  best  thing  for  us." 
She  kissed  Clara  and  went  out 

Clara,  who  after  the  strong  excitement  of  the  night, 
felt  too  feeble  for  a  verbal  communication  with  Nina, 
wrote  to  her  the  following  words : — 

"  I  would  gladly  serve  him — serve  you ;  that  is  my 
most  sincere  desire.  You  are  formed  for  each  other; 
you  will  make  each  other  infinitely  happy.  If  I  can 
do  any  thing — can  serve  you  with  any  thing,  oh,  then, 
say  so,  say  so !  Write  to  me,  good  Nina :  tell  me  all 
that  concerns  you  and  him — tell  me  how  you  love  him; 
tell  me  your  plans  for  the  future.  Fraulem  Edla !  . . . . 
Count  Louis !  .  .  .  .  Shall  I  come  to  you,  you  expect 
them  to  return  ?     Let  me  hear  but  one  word  from  you. 

"  Be  not  uneasy  on  my  account,  amiable  Nina.  I  am 
calm,  and  I  have  a  friend,  who  is  the  best  gift  of  God 
to  me,  his  weak  child.  Oh,  how  gracious  He  is! 
Completely  happy  I  shall  not  be  till  I  am  quite  sure  of 
your  happiness  and  Hervey's.  When  you  write  tome 
speak  to  me,  not  of  me ;  fulfil  this  my  request.  More 
than  ever  do  I  now  feel  the  necessity  of  forgetting 
myself.  Ah,  that  does  one  good.  But  speak  to  me 
about  yourself—your  whole  life;    every  thing  that 
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concerns  him  and  yon :  I  am  longing  for  this.  I  no 
longer  separate  you  in  my  thoughts.  My  prayer  for 
you  both  is, — 

May  hallowed  Joy 

Without  alloy, 

And  heavenly  peace  descend 

O'er  all  your  days. 

And  all  your  ways, 

Unto  your  journey's  end. 


NINA  TO  CLARA. 

"  Have  you  ever  had  a  sister,  Clara  1 — a  sister  of  the 
same  age  as  yourself,  with  whom,  from  your  birth,  you 
have  shared  every  thing — the  mother's  breast,  the 
cradle,  spoits,  caresses,  lessons;  and  was  she  torn  from 
you  prematurely,  leaving  a  desolate  void  in  your  life 
and  heart  ?  Oh,  then,  you  will  know  my  childhood's 
happiness  and  pain ! 

"  I  cannot  conceive  a  life  more  lovely  than  that  of 
two  sisters,  who  go  hand  in  hand  through  life,  who 
wake  together  for  its  enjoyments,  who  share  each 
other's  feelings  and  thoughts,  who  weep  over  the  same 
pain,  and  rejoice  at  the  same  festivities,  whether  it  be 
the  celebration  of  St  John,  or  the  commemoration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper.  They  stand  together  in  life  like 
two  young  trees,  and  every  fresh  spring  entwines  their 
leaves  and  branches  more  closely  together.  Oh,  the 
happy  ones !  how  intimate  is  their  acquaintance  with 
each  other.  How  well  they  must  comprehend  each 
other,  and  be  able  to  look  into  each  other's  soul  as  in  a 
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clear  mirror.  Can  the  life  of  either  of  them  ever 
become  dark  and  empty  ?  When  the  one  suffers,  then 
the  other  has  the  key  to  her  heart;  she  can  go  into  the 
chamber  of  mourning  there ;  she  knows  every  recess, 
and  can  unlock  the  closed  chamber  to  the  beams  of 
daylight. 

"  I  also  had  a  sister — a  twin  sister — a  beloved  little 
friend.  Life  and  play  we  shared  together.  We  had 
only  one  heart,  one  mind,  one  will.  For  a  period  of 
seven  years  we  were  happy  together,  when  she  faded 
away,  and  was  snatched  from  me  by  the  hand  of  death. 
It  was  my  first  grief;  but  as  such  I  did  not  feel  it.  It 
was  a  stunning  blow.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  one  half 
of  my  existence  was  rent  from  me;  I  wasted  and 
dwindled  away.  At  last  I  followed  her — yes,  I  died— 
died  according  to  my  own  feelings — died  in  the  suppo- 
sition of  others.  What  and  who  it  was  that  arrested 
me  on  the  mysterions  bourn  and  bade  me  return,  I 
know  not;  oh,  my  God!  Thou  alone  knowest  it.  I  was 
dead  to  all  appearance,  and  laid  into  my  little  coffin. 
The  hot  season  was  approaching,  and  I  was  put  into  a 
dark  and  cool  room. 

"  Clara,  hear  what  to  this  present  day  I  cannot  relate 
without  shuddering. 

"  I  lay  in  my  coffin,  and  all  was  dark,  and  vacant, 
and  still  around  me,  and  I  slept  profoundly — profoundly 
as  the  dead  sleep.  All  at  once  I  felt  a  chill,  a  pang 
....  the  symptoms  of  returning  life.  My  eyelids 
were  heavy;  with  difficulty  I  raised  them,  and  saw 
only  darkness.  I  have  always  been  timid  in  the  dark, 
and  at  this  moment  too  it  roused  me  to  a  livelier  state 
of  consciousness.  My  little  hands  groped  about,  they 
felt  the  silver  tire  on  the  coffin,  such  as  I  had  before 
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seen  on  my  tittle  sister's  coffin.  I  listened  intently  ; 
all  was  still.  Then  I  thought  I  dwelt  in  the  grave ;  I  was 
not  able  to  call  or  to  speak.  I  heard  the  rats  gnawing 
at  the  foot  of  the  coffin;  I  felt  something  creeping  over 
my  face.  I  thought  of  the  worms  that  would  devour 
me.  Ah,  little  and  weak  as  I  was,  still  I  felt  a  sensa- 
tion of  horror  and  torment  which  no  years,  no  joys  can 
efface  from  my  memory.  I  thought  I  must  thus  con- 
tinue my  existence  in  the  grave,  in  the  dark,  the  cold, 
and  ....  But  this  painful  state  of  feeling  did  not  last 
long ;  I  was  benumbed — I  fell  asleep  again. 

"  Clara,  oh  hear  what  I  can  never  call  to  remem- 
brance without  an  extraordinary  feeling  of  joy  and 
pain. 

"  I  saw  a  glimpse  of  light  —  it  became  stronger  and 
stronger ;  I  heard  a  moving  nearer  and  nearer  to  me  ; 
I  felt  a  warmth — reaching  into  and  thrilling  through 
me — it  made  my  heart  beat  Hot  tears  fell  on  my 
face  ;  ah !  they  recalled  me  to  life  again.  J  awoke — I 
opened  ray  eyes ;  they  met  those  of  Edla  weeping  over 
me.  I  lay  on  Edla's  bosom — from  it  mine  drew 
warmth  and  life. 

"  The  next  day  had  been  appointed  for  my  inter- 
ment. Edla  had  wished  to  pay  another  farewell  visit 
to  her  little  departed  sister :  Edla's  arms  bore  me  from 
the  death-bed  to  her  room,  which  I  never  left  again. 

"  What  followed  this  event,  I  know  very  little  of.  I 
had  been  told  that  for  almost  two  years  I  lay  drooping 
and  languishing  on  my  bed,  resembling  a  shadow  more 
than  a  living  being.  I  had  seen  the  coffin  of  my 
little  sister  and  heard  my  weeping  father  say ;  *  The 
Lord  gave,  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord!'     I  myself  had  seen  the  approach 
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of  death  and  experienced  its  horrors,  and  the  awful 
grasp  of  its  chilling  hand.  This  vision,  this  impres- 
sion, and  these  words  floated  perpetually  before  my 
mind.  In  vain  they  tried  to  inspire  me  with  more 
cheerful  feelings ;  in  vain  they  endeavoured  to  com- 
pensate for  my  lost  Mina  by  a  playmate.  I  could  not 
bear  the  least  noise,  not  the  slightest  disturbance  about 
me.  The  little  stranger  was  only  an  annoyance  to  me 
and  was  consequently  removed.  A  sort  of  death-chill 
had  taken  possession  of  my  vital  powers ;  and  while  I 
lay  in  my  torpid  state  I  remember  distinctly  only  one 
single  impression.  I  seemed  to  myselr  like  a  shadow, 
like  a  dream: — I  could  not  conceive  myself  to  be  any 
thing  real,  and  the  objects  around  me  had  not  much 
more  of  the  appearance  of  reality.  All  was  so  misty, 
so  cloudy,  so  lifeless!  I  fancied  every  thing  was 
flowing  away  like  a  slowly-moving  stream, —  and  I 
lay  in  my  coffin  carried  away  with  it — towards  a 
boundless  ocean,  in  which  every  thing  was  lost. 
Those  words,  *  The  Lord  hath  given,  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away,'  conveyed  but  a  dark  and  unintelligible 
idea  to  my  mind — and  at  an  early  age  I  thought  of  the 
Creator  as  an  unfathomable  depth,  from  which  all 
things  proceeded,  and  unto  which  all  things  returned — 
not,  however,  in  the  sense  of  the  Christian  doctrines. 
The  visionary  notion  hovered  over  my  childhood  as 
well  as  over  the  cradle  of  the  human  race — that  of  a 
blind  power,  producing  and  consuming  all  things. 

"  But  Edla  sat  beside  my  sick  bed.  I  heard  daily 
her  mild  firm  voice ;  saw  her  placid  look,  her  quiet 
demeanour,  her  deliberate  well-ordered  activity. 
Gradually  I  experienced  their  effect;  my  eyes,  my 
thoughts,  fixed  themselves  on  her ;  I  began  as  it  were 
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to  lire  through  her ;  a  drop  of  her  strength  flowed 
gradually  through  my  veins ;  I  awoke ;  I  was  raised  by 
its  quickening  influence  both  in  mind  and  body.  I  had 
been  an  indulged  and  spoiled  child.  Edla  taught  me 
to  obey — and  I  no  longer  turned  away  from  the  reme- 
dies and  nourishment  her  hand  offered.  Edla  never 
was  severe  either  in  word  or  deed ;  nevertheless  she 
exercised  an  extraordinary  power  over  me.  It  never 
once  entered  my  mind  that  her  will  might  be  disobeyed. 
The  first  manifestations  of  my  re-awakened  existence 
consisted  in  an  excessive  tenderness  of  feeling.  The 
slightest  mental  emotion,  the  slightest  excitement  of 
joy,  or  of  pain,  drew  from  me  showers  of  tears ;  yea, 
they  often  flowed  without  any  cause.  I  believe  my 
life  might  have  dissolved  itself  into  tears — but  every 
time  I  began  to  weep,  Edla  left  me,  and  went  out  of 
he  room.  No  calling,  no  entreaties,  could  detain  her ; 
and  this  chastising  absence  I  could  not  endure.  In 
order  to  keep  Edla  with  me  I  stifled  my  tears,  and  the 
convulsive  agitation  which  these  ebullitions  produced 
on  my  frame. 

"  The  tenderness  and  warmth  of  my  heart  manifested 
themselves  in  my  desire  to  be  caressed.  I  approached 
my  lips  to  Edla's — I  could  have  spent  whole  hours  in 
kissing  her  hand ;  but  she  permitted  it  not — she  never 
kissed  me.  Ah,  why  did  she  not  ?  It  was  so  bitter 
to  the  child-like  mind  to  see  its  tenderness  repulsed  I 
I  cannot  describe  the  manner  in  which  Edla  influenced 
me.  She  was  law  to  me,  she  was  my  faith,  my  provi- 
dence— my  all.  I  lived  only  through  her — I  only 
wished  to  live  for  her.  Oh,  had  Edla  permitted  it — 
had  she  allowed  me  to  love  her, — had  she  required  my 
tenderness,— I  should  have  been  happy!     Edla  had 
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been  a  mother  to  me, — and  yet,  I  know  not  whether 
she  loves  me;  I  almost  doubt  it  Ah,  the  amiable 
weaknesses  of  human  nature  are  nothing  to  Edla; 
man  is  nothing  in  her  estimation ;  she  only  loves  virtue 
and  immortality ;  her  exalted  mind  embraces  the  world, 
embraces  humanity. 

"  With  awakened  powers,  and  thirsting  for  affection, 
I  lay  on  my  sick-bed,  when  Edla  offered  me  bread  of 
another  kind,  and  I  seized  it  with  eagerness ;  I  felt  an 
emptiness,  a  void  which  yearned  to  be  satisfied ;  Edla 
became  my  preceptress;  she  imparted  knowledge  to 
me,  and  I  drunk  in  her  words  and  obeyed  her  intima- 
tions. Thus  I  passed  years  at  her  side.  '  Let  me 
learn  1  let  me  learn ! '  was  my  only  entreaty ;  my  best 
reward  was  Edla's  satisfaction.  This  occupation  and 
intercourse  with  Edla,  her  conversation  and  exercise 
in  the  open  air ;  all  this  gradually  strengthened  me  in 
body  and  mind.  As  for  pleasure  in  what  I  learned  I 
had  none :  I  always  felt  as  if  I  did  not  understand  the 
sense  of  the  words  and  things ;  and  never  did  I  feel 
that  enjoyment  so  peculiar  to  youth — the  enjoyment  of 
life.  At  times  a  strange  sensation  ran  through  me  like  a 
flash  of  lightning ;  it  was  a  thrilling  foreboding  of  life  and 
joy — that  one  day  I  also  shall  be  able  to  view  the  world  in 
a  different  manner,  and  comprehend  the  happiness  of 
existence.  But  these  were  only  momentary,  and  then 
again  all  was  dull  and  misty.  It  was  not  unusual  for 
me  to  look  at  my  hand,  my  foot,  or  my  (ace,  with 
amazement,  and  ask  whether  they  really  belonged  to 
me — whether  it  were  really  If  With  my  heart  I  was 
still  less  acquainted.  Frequently  I  laid  my  hand  on  my 
breast,  anxious  to  ascertain  what  it  was  that  moved 
beneath  it  so  unquietly.     Sometimes  I  was  seized  by 
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an  unspeakable  sadness — and  at  the  same  time  with  a 
longing  after  my  little  sister — which  I  cannot  possibly 
describe.  Gladly  I  would  have  gone  to  her,  only  not 
through  death.  My  singular  acquaintance  with  the 
angel  of  darkness  had  implanted  into  me  a  dread  of 
death  and  the  grave,  which  still  continues ;  but  now  I 
know  how  it  may  be  escaped.  This  melancholy  was 
accompanied  by  a  train  of  anxious  forebodings  respect- 
ing my  future  life,  and  a  sense  of  languor  and  indiffer- 
ence, which  diffused  itself  over  every  thing  around  me, 
My  state  disquieted  Edla,  and  she  never  willingly 
listened  to  any  of  my  expressions  respecting  my 
anxious  misgivings  and  secret  sorrows ;  she  seemed  to 
look  upon  them  as  the  offspring  of  a  weak  mind  and 
morbid  fancy.  This  gave  me  strength  to  suppress 
them,  i.  e.,  to  keep  them  secret ;  for  free  from  them  I 
never  was :  and  even  to  this  present  time,  Clara,  when 
so  great  a  change  has  been  wrought  in  me,  and  a  new 
life  opened  to  my  soul,  these  feelings,  these  misgivings 
still  return ;  then  it  seems  as  if  my  existence  were  but 
the  semblance  of  life,  and  a  secret  voice  tells  me  that 
I  am  never  to  be  happy  here,  and  that  my  life  will  not 
be  of  long  duration.  These  presentiments,  however, 
are  now  more  transient  Hervey's  bright  glance  has 
the  power  of  dispelling  all  gloomy  apprehensions. 

"  Religion  had  a  beneficial  influence  upon  me ;  it 
raised  my  soul  and  gave  me  an  object  to  love — God. 
Oh,  Clara,  am  I  worthy  to  speak  thus  ?  Could  I  love 
the  being  of  all  perfection,  or  comprehend  him  ?  I 
could  not.  My  feeling  was  an  upward  sigh  towards 
him — nothing  more ;  yet  even  this  was  good.  Through 
Edla  I  raised  my  eyes  to  him ;  through  Edl .  I 
learned  to  admire  virtue  and  to  abhor  vice  and  weak- 
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neat — all  only  through  her.  Cound  Louis  produced  no 
salutary  influence  over  me ;  he  presented  virtue  in  the 
garb  of  severity.  In  him  I  learned  almost  to  dread  it; 
through  Edla  I  had  learned  to  admire  and  reverence 
it :  Hervey  alone  has  taught  me  to  love  it.  I  admire 
Edla;  and  who  that  saw  her  calm,  indefatigable 
activity,  her  self-denial,  her  secret  acts  of  benevolence, 
and  the  solicitude  with  which  she  concealed  every  thing 
that  might  have  procured  for  her  the  praise  of  her 
fellow-creatures,  could  have  done  otherwise?  Edla's 
soul  dwells  in  a  sacred  temple. 

"  I  was  nineteen  when  my  father  entered  into  a  ma- 
trimonial alliance  with  the  Countess  N.  Our  quiet 
home,  in  which  I  had  so  long  seen  Edla  dispensing 
order  and  comfort,  was  suddenly  changed  as  if  by  a 
magic  stroke. 

"  A  sort  of  debility,  consequent  on  my  delicate 
health,  had  for  many  years  rendered  it  impossible  for 
me  to  mix  in  society.  The  sound  of  voices,  the 
crowd  of  people,  the  lights,  the  fluttering  about,  occa- 
sioned me  painful  feelings,  and  frequently  headache.  1 
found  myself  most  comfortable  when  alone  with  Edla. 
Gradually,  however,  this  weakness  decreased;  and  at 
the  period  of  my  father's  second  marriage,  I  was  almost 
entirely  free  from  it.  Ah !  these  were  succeeded  not 
merely  by  outward,  but  inward  changes  also  of  a  deeply 
painful  nature.  J  was  no  longer  permitted  to  enjoy  so 
much  of  Edla's  company ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  as  if 
Edla  grew  indifferent  to  me  ; — she  never  expressed  a 
wish  that  it  should  be  otherwise,  and  devoted  herself 
zealously  to  those  occupations  which  I  knew  were  dear 
to  her.  Perhaps  Edla  was  not  dissatisfied  with  my  re- 
moval from  her,  for  thereby  she  gained  moie  time  for 
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herself :— ah  I  I  know  not ;  but  she  seemed  to  forget 
herself  in  these  occupations.  It  was  grievous  to  me, 
but  I  never  ventured  to  complain ;  nor  can  I  deny  that 
the  new  life  which  I  led  was  pleasant  to  me  ;  and  I 
then  sought  to  forget  Edla's  reserve  and  coldness.  A 
short  time  after  the  marriage  of  my  father,  Edla  left  us. 
Why  did  she  do  so  ? — why  did  she  leave  me  behind 
alone — so  young  and  inexperienced  in  a  treacherous, 
seductive  world  ?  Perhaps  she  wished  to  try  me. — Ah, 
she  miscalculated  my  strength,  for  with  her  all  my 
strength  left  me.  I  had  now  only  the  society  and 
guidance  of  my  step-mother.  You  are  aware,  Clara — 
for  you  yourself  have  for  a  time  experienced  it — how 
prepossessing  her  demeanour  and  her  tenderness  can 
be.  She  manifested  a  strong  and  lively  attachment  to 
me;  and  not  she  only,  but  all  her  adherents  sur- 
rounded me  with  a  sort  of  homage.  It  was  sweet  to 
see  myself  beloved,  and  to  hear  myself  praised.  For  a 
time  1  was  as  it  were  intoxicated  with  this  new  enjoy- 
ment. My  days  were  devoted  to  vain  delights  and  in- 
dolent gratifications. 

"  Splendour  and  elegance  reigned  in  the  house  of  my 
step-mother.  Her  social  circle  consisted  of  artists,  con- 
noisseurs,— all  that  the  capital  possessed  of  attraction 
and  brilliancy:  beauty,  genius,  talents,  found  there 
their  concentrating  point  I  beheld  myself  the  centre 
of  attraction  in  this  enchanting  circle  ; — I  saw  myself 
the  object  of  all  eyes  and  all  adulation.  I  suffered 
myself  to  be  carried  away  with  the  stream,  and  to 
enjoy — I  cannot  say  that  I  felt  my  life  to  be  more  real 
than  before  ;  but  my  dream  was  agreeable.  I  aban- 
doned myself  to  the  indolent  life  which  my  step- 
mother's tenderness  allowed  me — I  read  a  host  of 
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modern  novels ;  they  delighted  me,  and  filled  my  mind 
with  vague  and  wild  fancies.  The  people  I  saw  around 
me  contributed  still  more  to  perplex  my  weak  mind. 
When  I  contemplated  them  I  recognised  none  of  those 
characteristic  features  of  virtue  and  vice :  all  seemed 
to  me  indistinct  and  mixed  up  together.  What  of  all 
this  was  true,  clearly  defined,  and  actual  reality  ?  Had 
I  seen  a  Satan  who  wished  to  lead  me  into  temptation, 
I  should  have  had  strength  to  say,  '  Get  thee  hence  1 ' 
but  I  saw  only  well-disposed,  amiable,  agreeable  people 
about  me ;  many  of  them  were  full  of  failings — nay,  I 
know  that  many  were  extremely  immoral ;  but  they 
acknowledged  their  faults,  and  these  did  not  prevent 
them  from  being  good-natured  and  enraptured  with 
beauty,  nor  from  performing  good  actions  and  being 
amiable  and  beloved.  They  themselves  bore  with  the 
faults  of  others  without  censuring  them ;  no  one,  there- 
fore, had  any  right  to  be  strict  with  them.  Besides, 
there  reigned  in  this  circle  an  agreeable  and  appa* 
rently  harmless  levity,  a  lenient  judgment  of  men  and 
their  failings.  The  lines  of  distinction  between  good 
and  evil  became  more  and  more  uncertain. 

"Edla  had  shown  me  good  and  evil  in  clear  and 
intelligible  forms ;  she  had  taught  me  to  know  the  two 
poles  of  life.  The  numberless  degrees  lying  between 
them  she  had  not — nor  could  teach  me ;  this  can  only 
be  acquired  from  experience  in  lire  and  intercourse  with 
mankind.  Day  and  night  had  hitherto  been  the  objects 
of  my  contemplation — not  the  intermediate  twilight; 
I  had  seen  a  picture  without  the  gradatiou  of  shades ; 
and  now  I  was  bewildered  with  this  confused  play  of 
light  and  shadow,  and  lost  my  way. 

And  what  doctrines  did  I  not  hear  daily  around 
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me  I  They  were  those  of  an  allowed  laxity  of  principle 
and  scepticism.  1  heard  every  thing  that  1  had  learnt 
to  regard  as  sacred  called  in  question.  Taunts  and 
ridicule  flew  like  darts  in  all  directions.  It  was  not  a 
decided  spirit  of  infidelity ;  no,  but  rather  a  sportive 
confession,  a  well-bred  doubt,  a  light  irony,  and  fre- 
quently also  a  transient  homage, — and  then  every  one 
lived  again  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment,  for 
pleasure,  for  indulgence,  for  self-love.  This  circle  was 
particularly  noted  for  a  horror  of  those  who  are  called 
'Visionaries,  Enthusiasts,  and  Fanatics,1  men  who 
devise  systems  of  ideal  perfection  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  into  practice.  I  heard  Edla  whisper- 
ingly  pointed  out  as  one  of  those  enthusiasts  who  live 
in  the  world  of  imagination,  and  are  unfit  for  practical 
life. 

"* Practical  life — what  is  it  then?'  I  frequently 
asked  myself.  Could  reality  be  nothing  but  this  strange 
admixture  of  weakness  and  goodness,  of  virtues  and 
failings,  of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  all  the  opinions,  possi- 
bilities, and  aberrations  which  I  saw  around  me  ?  Was 
there  nothing  positive,  nothing  really  excellent  in  life  i 
Was  every  thing  accidentally  and  comparatively  good  t 
They  told  me  so.  They  repeated  too  frequently  that 
every  age  has  its  good  and  evil ;  so  also  every  man ; 
that  all  depended  on  nature  and  circumstances ; — that 
God  therefore  did  not  judge  any  creature,  that  there  is' 
no  such  a  thing  as  hell,  &c. — words  and  notions  just  as 
imperfect  and  vague  as  the  state  of  my  own  soul.  These 
maxims  and  these  people  made  a  strange  perplexing 
impression  on  me.  I  did  not,  however,  comprehend 
that  impression  so  clearly  then  as  I  do  now.  1  was 
unable  to  render  it  clear  to  my  mind,  and  my  natural 
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indolence  made  me  shrink  from  any  strenuous  effort  to 
grapple  with  the  subject  I  turned  my  attention  from 
these  weighty  questions  and  sunk  deeper  into  the 
vortex.  A  certain  craving  after  enjoyment,  after  the 
plenitude  of  life,  of  whatever  kind  it  might  be,  con- 
tinued to  gain  an  ever  greater  ascendency  over  my  mind. 
I  found  myself  as  it  were  upon  the  island  of  Calypso, 
and  was  enraptured  and  enfeebled,  without  knowing 
why.  Edla  wrote  frequently  to  me,  and  always  with 
tenderness,  discretion,  and  admonition.  But  there  was 
a  veil  over  my  eyes,  and  Edla's  words  did  not  produce 
their  wonted  effect 

"  How  came  it,  Clara,  that  during  that  period  I  did 
not  draw  near  to  you  ?  Well  indeed  do  I  remember 
tne  soothing  impression  of  your  tranquil  demeanour — 
so  becoming  a  pious  character — how  you  sate  quietly 
occupied  with  your  own  reflections,  indifferent  to  the 
gay  and  effeminate  life  around  you.  But  then,  there 
were  so  many  things  to  separate  us, — and  I  merited 
not  your  friendship. 

"  J  saw  Count  Louis  daily ;  I  knew  that  he  wished 
for  a  union  with  me ;  I  knew  that  this  alliance  was 
Edla's  highest  wish.  Ah,  for  her  sake,  I  wished  I  could 
love  him !  But  his  presence  filled  me  with  constraint, 
and  chilled  my  heart  A  bitter  contempt  for  mankind, 
nay,  often  for  their  virtues  was  frequently  betrayed  in 
his  words.  He  was  universally  respected,  but  apparently 
by  no  means  loved.  I  saw  many  bow  profoundly  to 
him, — but  I  saw  no  one  frankly  and  cordially  offer  him 
the  hand  of  friendship.  He  appeared  to  me  as  lofty 
and  frigid  as  one  of  the  snow-covered  Alps ;  I  froze  in 
his  presence.  I  knew  many  instances  of  the  benevo- 
lence of  his  character.    I  was  aware  of  Edla's  friend- 
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ship  for  him,  and  therefore  I  reproached  myself  for  the 
feelings  which  actuated  me  against  my  will. 

"  Clara,  I  now  come  to  the  period  on  which  I  cannot 
think  without  shame  and  pain:  let  us  spare  each 
other  by  only  lightly  touching  upon  it ;  you  already 
know  the  greatest  part  of  the  circumstances.  You 
know  what  kind  of  power  an  unworthy  man  acquired 
oyer  my  weak  mind, — but  you  do  not  know  how  near 
to  humiliation  my  culpable  indiscretion  brought  me. 
I  did  not  love  him ;  my  desires  were  pure, — and  yet  I 
suffered  him  to  fascinate  my  mind  and  my  senses  with 
his  impure  affection  and  his  music!  ....  I  have 
bitterly  bewailed  this  period  of  my  existence — in  which 
I  was  so  unworthy  of  Hervey  and  of  Edla. 

"  Edla  returned.  Dreadful — blessed  hour  !  Dread- 
ful, for  deeply  had  I  fallen ;  blessed,  for  she  rescued 
me.  But — oh  I  what  were  my  feelings  when  I  saw  the 
-pure,  high-minded  Edla  despise  me,  when  I  saw  her 
weep  over  me,  and  I  could  not  lift  up  my  eyes  to  her 
and  say,  '  I  am  innocent ! '  No,  that  I  could  not  do ; 
bat  rather  humble  myself,  confess  my  faults,  and  repent 
of  them  ;  and  this,  indeed,  I  did.  It  .v  as  my  salvation 
that  1  could  despise  my  weakness,  and  clearly  perceive 
the  state  of  virtue  and  purity  from  which  I  had  fallen. 
With  Edla  my  better  self  returned,  with  her  my  purer 
affection,  my  admiration  for  that  excellence  which  she 
had  taught  me.  She  appeared  to  me  to  be  better  and 
nobler  than  ever.  Virtue  had  shed  its  glory  over  her 
calm  existence.  Ah !  it  diffused  its  purifying  influence 
also  over  me — the  fallen  one,  and  I  longed  for  pinions 
like  a  dove  to  soar  to  Edla's  bright  heaven.  I  felt 
deeply  the  necessity  of  resigning  myself  to  her  guidance, 
and  submitting  entirely  to  her  will  and  her  judgment. 

n   2 
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Edla's  power  over  me  became  more  absolute  than  ever* 
Had  she  remained  near  me,  had  I  been  permitted  to 
live  under  her  vigilant  eye  and  influence,  then  probably 
no  fresh  agitation  would  have  befallen  my  heart ;  her 
power  would  have  restored  its  balance,  and  I  should 
have  gained—if  not  happiness — at  all  events,  peace. 
But  a  higher  Power  had  ordained  it  otherwise.  You 
know  Count  Louis's  noble  conduct  at  Ramlosa,  and 
that  he  sued  for  my  hand  at  a  time  when  my  reputation 
—and  justly  so,  indeed — became  the  sport  of  an  am- 
biguous rumour.  You  know  also  what  succeeded  to 
this — -my  acquiescence,  the  illness  of  my  father,  and 
the  postponement  of  our  betrothal.  Edla  took  her 
departure ;  my  life  was  again  a  prey  to  its  former 
vacuity ;  but  for  Edla's  sake,  and  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  desire  to  regain  my  own  self-respect,  I  returned 
Count  Louis's  attention  with  friendship,  and  resigned 
myself  to  my  fate ;  but  he,  too,  left  me, — I  was  de- 
lighted at  it.  Ah !  then  I  felt  that  I  could  never  love 
him,  and  this  feeling  made  me  unhappy. 

"  I  accompanied  my  step-mother  to  this  part  of  the 
country,  where  she  had  determined  to  spend  a  year,  and 
was  contented.  I  tried  to  collect  myself  in  solitude, 
and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  clearer  insight  into  ay 
own  state,  and  to  recover  my  peace  of  mind. 

"  But  clearness  and  peace  of  mind  I  did  not  obtain. ; 
a  deep  disquietude  reigned  in  my  bosom.  With  Edla  I 
had  lost  my  strength.  The  power  of  restraint  which 
she  had  called  forth  in  me  began  to  relax.  I  recalled 
the  formerly  beloved  images,  but  the  mirror  of  my  tool 
was  dulled — it  reflected  nothing  with  clearness.  Oh, 
it  is  difficult  to  restore  the  once  spotted  conscience  to 
its  primitive  parity.    I  felt  a  sort  of  disgust  at  myself! 
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I  teemed  10  entirely  wortbleM.  I  had  lost  all  interest 
in  my  own  life.  '  Were  I  to  die  to-morrow/  thought  I, 
'  who  would  feel  the  loss  of  me  ? '  I  felt  so  low  in  my 
own  estimation,  and  without  any  prospect  for  the 
future.  There  was  a  veil,  as  it  were,  laying  oyer  me 
and  upon  the  world. 

"The  gloomy  aspect  of  the  season,  and  of  nature 
around  me,  increased  this  feeling.  The  dark  impene- 
trable pine  forests,  the  rocks,  the  roaring  of  the  ocean, 
the  north  wind,  perpetually  whistling  over  it,  the  short, 
dull  dfays,  the  darkness,  the  cold, — all  oppressed  my 
heart  and  impaired  my  health.  Edla  loved  every  thing 
grand  and  powerful  in  life  and  nature.  Before  an  ex- 
tensive prospect,  at  a  view  of  the  ocean,  beneath  the 
spacious  vault  of  stars,  I  had  often  seen  her  eyes  en- 
large and  beam  with  rapturous  delight ;  nor  was  she 
less  fond  of  the  wild  scenes  of  nature — the  storm,  the 
tempest,  for  they  gave  wings  to  her  imagination.  How 
different  were  my  feelings !  Every  thing  great,  strong, 
and  boundless,  was  a  sort  of  pain  to  me.  The  ocean, 
with  its  tumultuous  waves  lost  in  infinity,  was  like  an 
abyss  to  me  :  my  eye  and  sense  found  no  rest.  I  longed 
for  a  shore,  whose  quiet  windings  my  life-bark  could 
follow.  My  life  felt  the  essential  need  of  breathing 
in  a  mild  and  genial  atmosphere — not  extensive,  but 
yet  beautiful.  Ah !  sunshine,  repose,  flowers,  the  song 
of  birds,  a  quiet  home,  and  love  withal — that  was  the 
world  for  me.  From  my  very  infancy  I  was  a  child  of 
mist,  and  only  beneath  the  constant  and  mild  influence 
of  sunshine  could  my  life  he  quickened  to  a  full  sense 
of  its  existence. 

*•  One  cold  day  in  November  I  drove  with  my  mother 
to  church.    Hoar-frost  covered  both  the  trees  and  the 
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ground ;  a  dense  fog  lay  over  the  whole  country. 
Quickly  the  carriage  rolled  along,  and  trees,  hills,  and 
cottages,  hurried  past  like  spectres.  At  that  moment  I 
was  more  powerfully  than  ever  impressed  with  the  feel- 
ing that  lay  at  the  very  root  of  my  existence. 

"  How  every  thing  hurries  on,  thought  I :  how  every 
thing  passes  away  like  a  stream,  like  a  shadow.  Days, 
years,  events,  things,  all  our  thoughts,  all  our  feelings, 
flee  away  like  vapours ;  life  is  the  great  dream  which 
carries  the  whole.  It,  too,  fleets  away,  like  rapid 
winds  and  waves,  and  all  men,  great  and  small,  good  and 
had,  follow :  they  mount,  they  sink,  with  its  swelling 
billows — they  are  made  of  mist  and  vanish  into  mist. 
Who  knows  himself  ?  Who  knows  his  fellow-creature  ? 
We  pass  each  other  by — so  coldly  by  !  Who  can  have 
faith  in  his  own  heart,  or  who  in  that  of  another  ?  Who 
can  believe  in  life  —who  can  say,  respecting  his  future, 
*  It  will  be  so '  ?  We  see  only  through  a  mist ;  we  pass 
away  through  mist  ....  how  it  flows — how  it  speeds 
on !  .  .  .  •  and  it  is  so  chilly  and  dark  ....  but 
sleep  is  good ; — I  will  sleep  ! 

"  An  infinite  and  unutterable  indifference  for  life  had 
taken  possession  of  me.  The  words  to-morrow,  joy, 
life,  friend,  God,  were  terms  which  existed  not  for  me. 
I  felt  as  if  every  wish,  every  feeling,  was  extinct  in  my 
soul,  and  as  if  I  should  pass  away  like  a  cloud. 

"  An  excessive  feeling  of  faintness  came  over  me.  I 
reclined  my  head  in  the  corner  of  the  carriage  :  every 
thing  swam  before  my  senses,  every  thing  was  lost  in  a 
dense  cloud — but  there  was  a  feeling  of  peace  in  my 
soul,  and  my  tongue  endeavoured  to  pronounce  the 
words,  '  the  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  V 
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"  TW  anxious  endeavours  of  my  mother  recalled  me 
to  consciousness.  I  had  feinted.  The  air,  which  nuhed 
cold  and  sharp  through  the  lowered  windowa  of  the  car- 
riage restored  me  to  perfect  recollection.  Troubled 
on  my  account,  my  mother  wished  to  return  home ; 
but  1  induced  her  to  relinquish  her  purpose.  We  were 
close  to  the  church :  with  stupined  senses  I  alighted 
from  the  carriage  and  went  to  our  pew,  distant  a  few 
steps  from  the  pulpit,  and  opposite  the  altar.  The  altar- 
piece  represented  the  resurrection  ;  angels  were  rolling 
away  the  stone  from  the  grave,  out  of  which  the  Saviour 
was  rising  in  the  radiance  of  his  glory ;  the  glowing 
beams  of  morning  coloured  the  horizon  and  shone  on 
Golgotha.  I  gased  at  the  beautiful  picture  without 
knowing  what  it  was.  My  senses  were  dead ;  the  sun, 
which  penetrated  the  mist,  shone  in  through  the  church 
windows,  and  illuminated  the  scene  as  if  it  would  say, 
'  Behold  ! '  One  of  his  rays  rested  also  on  me,  without 
my  being  conscious  of  it.  The  psalms  were  chanted ;  I 
joined  in  the  chorus  unconsciously ;  an  indescribable 
burden  oppressed  me ;  but  when  the  general  confession 
was  read,  I  was  penetrated  by  a  deep  sense  of  my  in- 
firmity and  nothingness.  With  tears  I  sunk  on  my 
knees  :  I  prayed  not — at  least  not  with  words  :  but  my 
whole  soul,  my  whole  state  of  mind,  was  at  that  time 
concentrated  into  the  petition,  *  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
me!' 

"  A  silence  ensued.  A  gentle  rustling  passed  over 
the  trees  in  the  churchyard  and  was  even  heard  in  the 
church.  I  felt  as  if  the  breeze  glided  over  my  spirit. 
I  lifted  up  my  eyes  ;  Edward  Hervey  stood  in  the 
pulpit  with  serious  and  irradiated  countenance.  From 
the  moment  he  commenced  his  discourse  my  soul  hung 
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•n  his  Kps ;  I  listened  and  understood  as  I  had  never 
done  before. 

"  He  spoke  of  the  Spirit,  the  primeval  author  of  at! 
things,  in  whom  all  creatures  find  each  other  again  in 
joy ;  of  the  Spirit  which  sheds  a  lustre  on  the  existence 
and  efforts  of  all ;  of  the  Spirit  without  which  every 
thing  is  dark  and  disorganised ;  of  the  Spirit  that 
unites  and  glorifies  all — of  Love.  He  represented  it  as 
the.First  and  the  Last,  speaking  in  every  germ,  breathing 
in  every  flower,  the  essential  beauty  of  ail  things.  With 
a  fiery  look  he  pierced  into  the  very  depth  of  the  human 
heart,  and  spoke  to  each  and  to  all.  He  reproved  the 
spirit  of  laxity  which  tolerates  any  thing,  no  less  than 
that  of  harshness,  which  is  ready  to  condemn  every 
thing.  He  exhorted  all  his  hearers  to  purity  of  spirit, 
clearness  of  judgment  respecting  their  own  state  and 
the  ground  of  their  hope,  and  to  holiness  of  heart ;  he 
directed  them  to  that  Power  which  is  the  source  of 
goodness,  and  to  the  goodness  which  sanctifies  die 
power ;  he  called  upon  all  to  make  peace  with  their  own 
consciences,  and  to  seek  reconciliation  with  heaven  ; 
for  then  would  men  soon  be  denizens  of  heaven  and 
heirs  of  eternal  glory. 

"  *  Do  not  think,'  said  he,  *  do  not  cherish  such  a 
notion,  my  friends,  that  the  world  is  a  vale  of  tears. 
Do  not  think  that  this  world  is  merely  a  place  of  trial, 
of  affliction :  it  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  it  should 
be  so.  Has  not  infinite  love  himself  consecrated  H  as 
a  habitation  for  himself,  and  therein  revealed  the 
mystery  of  His  kingdom  and  the  fullness  of  His  own 
nature  ?  Let  us  love  one  another  as  He  hath  loved  us, 
and  we  shall  comprehend  that  mystery  and  that  fullness. 
Let  us  love  God,  let  us  love  one  another,  and  we  shall 
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tee  how  life  will  brighten,  how  toils  will  diminish,  wo 
shall  feel  how  sweet  it  is  to  live ;  cares  and  infirmity 
and  death  will  pan  over  us  like  clouds,  and  it  will  bo 
impossible  for  us  to  be  unhappy.  Let  every  individual 
ask  himself  what  has  produced  his  bitterest  sufferings, 
and  he  will  find  it  has  been  the  want  of  charity  either 
in  himself  or  in  others.  In  the  soil  of  uncharitableness 
spring  up  envy,  malice,  hatred,  revenge,— all  the 
noxious  plants  of  life— the  very  essence  of  hell.  But 
temper  all  your  own  efforts  with  charity,  and  acknow- 
ledge those  of  others  in  the  spirit  of  love.  There  is  no 
faculty  which  in  itself  is  not  good,  no  talent  that  might 
not  be  made  to  yield  pleasure  and  profit  Embrace  every 
one  with  sympathy :  honour  what  is  good :  do  violence  to 
no  man :  let  each  one  develope  himself  in  love.  Life 
has  room  for  all,  and  need  of  all.  Then,  my  friends,  will 
peace  and  joy  gradually  extend  their  dominions  in  the 
habitations  of  men.  Such  was  God's  design,  and  such 
his  will.  The  God  of  love  is  also  the  God  of  joy;  for 
love  is  joy — endless  felicity  and  bliss. 

"  *  I  repeat  it,  let  us  love  one  another  as  God  hath  loved 
us ;  and  friend  will  unite  with  friend,  no  one  will  stand 
alone  in  life,  and  life  will  be  a  blessing  to  us  all ;  we 
shall  better  enjoy  this  beautiful  and  bounteous  earth  ; 
for  all  the  works  of  nature  appear  arrayed  in  glory  to 
the  pure  eye  and  the  happy  heart  of  the  loving.  Thus 
let  us  live,  thus  let  us  journey  through  the  days  of  our 
pilgrimage  on  earth ;  when  the  evening  cometh,  let  us 
leave  our  blessings  on  the  field  where  we  played 
together  as  children  of  immortality  ;  and  having  ended 
our  course  there,  obey  the  voice  which  calls  us  hence, 
and  say,  O  Father  1  author  and  giver  of  all  blessings 
and  all  joy,  mighty  God,  fountain  of  love !  I  praise  and 
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know  one  thing,  and  in  that  there  is  peace,  serenity, 
and  infinite  satisfaction :  I-  know  that  he  loves  me,  and 
that  no  separation, — not  even  death  itself — can  sever 
our  hearts.  Edla  shall  decide  my  fate.  Hervey 
as  well  as  myself  have  resolved  not  to  bind  ourselves 
by  any  pledge,  before  her  return,  and  without  her 
assent.  But  no  other  than  Hervey  shall  call  me  wife. 
Count  Louis  is  nothing  to  me,  nor  can  I  be  any  thing 
to  him ;  he  would  only  possess  in  me  a  half-living 
being — a  mere  shadow  of  Nina.  Hervey  has  called 
forth  my  life ;  to  him  it  belongs.  Ah,  I  feel  that 
it  is  more  his  than  mine.  Oh,  Clara!  with  him,  and 
through  him,  I  should  become  acceptable  to  God,  and 
useful  to  my  fellow-creatures.  Like  him  I  should 
gladden  human  hearts ;  I  would  sit  by  the  sick-bed  of 
the  suffering  and  the  languishing ;  1  would  teach  little 
children  to  be  good — to  fix  their  affections  on  that 
Eternal  Love  which  embraces  them,  and  all :  labour 
would  be  pleasure  to  me,  and  toils  light ;  care  and  dis- 
tress I  should  bear  with  fortitude — all  for  his  sake- 
only  to  receive  one  word  of  approbation,  one  look  from 
him.  The  mists  of  my  dream,  like  life,  would  vanish. 
I  should  gain  in  human  worth. 

"  Hervey  shall  not  relinquish  the  path  of  duty  which 
he  has  chosen.  He  has  chosen  it  from  inclination ;  he 
is  attached  to  it  To  follow  him  on  this  path  is  the 
only  lot  which  I  desire — ah,  the  best,  the  highest 
No  rank,  no  position,  is  higher  than  that  of  being  his 
worthy  partner.  How  lovely  to  be  an  adjunct  to  his 
life  I  How  gladly  would  I  be  only  the  lamp  which 
enlightens  his  labour— the  breeze  which  refreshes  hit 
brow !  What  want  could  I  feel  at  Hervey's  side  ?  He  has 
love  and  wisdom  enough  to  make  a  whole  world  happy ! 
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HU  home  my  home— the  occupations  that  are  so  dear 

to  him,  and  his  beloved  kindred,  how  sweetly  will 
they  fill  up  my  days!  Wretched  indeed  I  should 
deserve  to  be,  i£  during  such  a  life,  I  could  feel  priva- 
tion— if  every  morning  and  evening,  hallowed  by  his 
blessing,  did  not  call  forth  from  my  heart  the  offering 
of  unfeigned  thanksgiving  for  the  felicity  of  my  lot. 
Thus  may  my  days  and  years  roll  on ;  then,  whatever 
trials  and  cares  ye  may  bring,  I  shall  not  fear  them. 
He  will  be  near  me,  love  me,  and  show  me  the  way  to 
heaven.  If  he  stands  by  my  death-bed,  and  lightens 
me  with  his  look,  I  fear  no  gloomy  thoughts.  1  shall 
see  him,  and  the  God  whom  he  beholds.  He  will  bless 
my  grave — and  I  no  longer  fear  its  dreariness ;  with 
him  is  light,  and  life ;  and  with  him  is  heaven. 

"  Eternity,  infinity ! — X  no  longer  turn  dizzy  before 
your  depths ;  I  am  borne  on  his  wings  and  sheltered  in 
his  breast ! 

"  Oh,  what  have  I  been  saying  ? — Whither  has  my 
enchanting  dream  transported  me? — Edla!  my  high, 
pure  Edla !  wilt  thou  rouse  me  out  of  it  ? — Wilt  tnou 
make  thy  child  unhappy  ? — Oh  no,  Edla ;  thou  canst 
not,  thou  wilt  notl  Clara,  Edla  knows  nothing  yet 
of  my  love ; — I  have  not  ventured  to  write  to  her  on 
the  subject  Edla  has  only  known  me  in  weakness ; 
she  would  not  understand  me  now,  nor  the  strength  of 
my  feelings.  Edla  must  first  become  acquainted  with 
Hervey's  person  and  character,  and  the  result  will  be 
that  she  will  love  him.  Their  minds  are  constituted 
for  mutual  appreciation.  Edla  will  desire  our  happx  • 
ness — if  not!  ....  Good  heavens!  my  hand  trembles 
— my  eye  grows  dim  at  the  thought  ....  Clara !  I 
feel  at  times  an  extreme  want  of  joy  and  happiness  ;  an 
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indescribable  desire  to  lead  such  a  life  as  I  know  I 
ought  to  lead ;  but  if  the  question  were  only  of  re- 
nouncing this,  if  it  were  merely  concerning  my  own 
happiness,  why  then  I  think  I  could  resign  myself  to 
it,  and  say  with  you, — '  What  does  it  signify  if  one 
does  suffer  ?  •  But  Heryey ! — Hervey ! — Henrey lores 
me ! — It  is  his  happiness,  also,  which  is  at  stake.  My 
heart  trembles  at  the  thought  of  opposition  to  Edla's 
will;  but  Edward  Hervey  I  cannot  renounce.  Al- 
mighty God!  guide  me,  and  incline  Edla's  heart  to 
him  in  whom  my  life  is  wrapped  up !  The  hour  is 
perhaps,  fast  approaching — the  all-decisive  moment  of 
— life  or  death  !  But  I  cannot  give  up  hope ;  at  least 
not  now  while  I  yet  see  Hervey :  I  must  hope  for  a 
life  of  happiness.  Who  would  not  love  Edward  Hervey  t 
Edla  will  desire  my  happiness. 

"  I  have  fulfilled  your  wishes,  Clara  ;  I  have  only 
spoken  of  him  and  myself— I  have  not  spoken  of  you 
but  to  you.  Let  me,  however,  express  one  word ;  it 
proceeds  from  my  inmost  heart ;  I  feel  that  you  are  far 
superior  to  me,  and  it  strengthens  my  mind  and  does 
me  good  to  think  of  you.  Oh,  Clara,  kind  soul !  should 
I  be  severely  tried— should  I  be  doomed  to  renounce 
all  the  joys  of  life, — then—will  you  then  support  me! 
Will  you  then  come  to —  Nina  V 

MORE   LETTERS. 

*'  Mysterious  is  the  play  of  chords 
Dwelling  within  the  human  breast." 

Gsuxa. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  two  young  friends  were 
corresponding  with  each  other,  a  friend  of  Count  Louis 
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wrote  a  letter  to  him,  from  which  we  will  extract  the 
following  passage : — 

"  I  should  not  like  to  make  you  uneasy ;  hut  I  can- 
not refrain  from  warning  you.  Endeavour  to  return  as 
soon  as  possible :  your  bride  may  otherwise  be  lost  to 
you.  A  certain  Edward  Hervey,  who,  before  the  com- 
mittal of  a  great  crime  was  called  Edward  D.,  threat- 
ens to  dispute  your  claims.  I  recognised  him  again, 
though  he  was  much  altered ;  but  you  know  that  my 
eye  is  pretty  sure :  besides,  I  accidentally  saw  a  scar 
on  his  breast,  the  cause  of  which  you  will  no  doubt  re- 
member as  well  as  I  do.  At  present  this  Edward  Hervey 
is  minister  of  the  parish  in  which  the  Countess  G. 
resides.  He  lives  here,  and,  strangely  enough,  nobody 
knows  the  secret  of  his  former  life.  He  is  universally 
beloved,  and  has  great  influence  in  this  place  ; — they 
say  he  has  been  trying  to  win  the  heart  of  Fraulein 
Nina  G.,  and  succeeded.  Residing  at  some  distance 
from  the  Countess  G.,  I  have  only  once  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  Fraulein  Nina  and  this  man  together. 
I  saw  nothing  that  could  have  given  rise  to  such  ru- 
mours, but  yet  sufficient  to  make  me  advise  you  to 
hasten  your  return.  There  is  no  familiarity  between 
them,  but  yet  a  something  that  looks  very  much  like 
real  love.  Fraulein  Nina  is  as  beautiful  as  Venus,  and 
this  Edward  Hervey  is  really  an  uncommonly  interest- 
ing man." 

We  now  know  enough  of  the  spark  which  fell  into  a 
mine  already  prepared  for  an  explosion. 

Edla's  letters  for  some  time  past  only  contained 
intelligence  of  the  declining  powers  of  her  father. 
"His  state  is  one  free  from  pain,"  she  wrote,  "his 
temper  is  milder  and  better  than  ever;  but  he  grows 
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daily  more  languid,  bis  memory  is  clouded,  and  bis 
consciousness  of  present  things  often  extremely  faint 
I  have  rented  a  pretty  little  villa  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city,  where  he  enjoys  the  fresh  air,  and  receives  the 
daily  visits  of  his  physician,  and  I  thank  God  he  can 
still  have  some  enjoyment  His  life  is  calm  and  agree- 
able. I  lead  him  into  the  garden,  where  he  plucks 
oranges  from  the  trees,  and  is  pleased  with  the  sight  of 
the  beautful  fruit ;  he  smokes  his  pipe  under  the  shade 
of  trees,  and  regales  himself  with  the  salubrity  of  the 
air; — in  short,  he  is  happy.  He  frequently  makes 
mention  of  Nina's  name,  believes  her  betrothed  to 
Count  Louis,  and  rejoices  at  it. 

41  No  hopes  of  his  recovery  are  held  out  to  me ;  and 
yet  I  cannot  give  it  up:  I  still  hope  against  hope.  This 
paradisaical  climate  has  been  the  means  of  restoring 
and  quickening  many  who  were  as  weak  and  infirm  at 
my  father.  God's  will  be  done !  To  render  his  days 
agreeable,  be  they  many  or  few,  is  my  dearest  duty." 

The  thought  of  ner  father's  probable  decease  spread 
a  veil  of  sadness  over  Nina's  soul  But  Hervey's  pre- 
sence, his  lively  spirits,  his  attention  and  care  prevented 
her  from  abandoning  herself  to  feelings  of  dejection ; 
more  than  ever  he  was  her  all — her  law — her  gospel. 

Meanwhile  summer  had  advanced ;  nature  had  un- 
folded her  glory,  the  corn-fields  ripened,  life  was  in  full 
bloom,  and  our  lovers  saw  each  other  daily. 

I  see,  my  fair  readers,  what  you  expect;  I  anticipate 
your  hopes, — torments  of  love,  and  conflicts,  paio, 
frenzy,  reconciliation,  rapture,  storm,  passion,  winding 
up  the  whole  with  a  little  murder,  or  a  clandestine 
marriage  ....  Honour  be  to  virtue  and  strength  of 
principle !  I  have  nothing  of  the  kind  to  communicate. 
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Hervey  had  no  intention  of  winning  Nina  by  subtlety 
or  stratagem :  his  object  was  by  straightforward  conduct 
to  obtain  her  hand  from  those  who  had  a  right  to  dis- 
pose of  it  He  knew  her  heart,  he  had  listened  to  ber 
entreaty ;  therefore  he  would  not  bind  her  by  any 
pledge  in  order  to  relieve  his  own  solitude.  He  wished 
her  to  meet  her  fate  without  wavering  and  remorse : 
hence  he  watched  over  himself  with  the  severity  of  an 
anchorite,  and  over  her  with  the  heavenly  love  of  an 
angel.  Resolved  to  venture  the  utmost  to  possess  her 
he  awaited  with  the  greatest  impatience  the  time  when 
he  might  act— the  return  of  Ed  la  and  Count  Louis. 
Nina,  in  the  mean  time,  was  happy ;  and  that  was 
enough  for  Hervey.  His  presence  diffused  a  perpetual 
spring  around  her,  and  never  did  the  slightest  cloud 
darken  these  days  of  happiness.  His  love  and  his 
precepts  invigorated  and  elevated  her  mind,  and  when 
his  ardent  feelings  were  inclined  to  burst  the  bonds 
which  he  had  put  upon  them,  he  left  her,  and  sought  to 
regain  his  strength  and  composure  of  mind  by  labour 
and  toil ;  and  then  he  returned  to  her  like  a  blessing 
from  heaven.  If  at  times  he  could  not  conceal  the 
conflict  in  his  mind,  and  her  tender,  inquiring  look 
sought  to  Tead  his,  he  would  say,  "  Nina,  you  know 
why  1 "  She  knew  the  reason,  she  extended  ber  hand 
to  him,  and  they  understood  each  other. 

The  Countess,  entirely  occupied  with  the  Colonel, 
obstinately  closed  her  eyes  to  what  could  not  pass  un- 
noticed by  her — the  connection  between  Hervey  and 
Nina.  Her  motive  for  this  was  to  gain  indulgence  for 
herself;  perhaps  also  she  perceived,  not  unwillingly, 
a  difficulty  springing  up  in  the  way  of  Edla's  plans. 
The  coldness  and  estrangement  which  she  had  always 
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felt  towards  Edla  degenerated  by  degrees  into  actual 
hatred.  Let  us  see  the  way  in  which  this  was  mani- 
fested. 

The  Countess  felt  conscious  in  her  own  mind  that 
Edla,  since  the  scenes  at  Ramlosa,  had  no  longer  any 
respect  for  her.  Edla,  without  asking  her  advice,  had 
arranged  Nina's  betrothal  with  Count  Louis,  and  had, 
since  the  President's  illness,  treated  her,  both  verbally 
and  by  letter,  with  coldness.  The  Countess  well  knew 
that  she  deserved  nothing  better;  but  that  did  not 
hinder  her  from  privately  cherishing  bitter  feelings 
towards  Edla.  This  spirit  was  only  increased  by  tbe 
following  circumstance. 

The  world  is  like  an  individual ;  it  falls  into  ecstasies 
about  something,  exalts  and  extols  it,  and  then  grows 
tired  of  it ;  it  turns  away,  ay,  even  turns  against  it, 
and  frequently  condemns  what  before  it  has  so  highly 
exalted.  Thus  great  names  frequently  rise  and  fall  in 
political  as  well  as  civil  society.  Often  the  fall  is 
merited ;  often  it  is  not.  Happy  the  man  who  sees 
himself  reflected  in  the  eye  of  a  faithful  friend ! — The 
Countess  G.  had  once  been  the  decided  favourite  of  the 
great  coterie,  which  in  Sweden  is  composed  of  almost 
all  educated  people  from  north  to  south.  About  that 
period,  Edla  was  never  spoken  of  without  being  desig- 
nated the  ugliest  and  most  tedious  person  upon  earth. 
Now  the  star  of  the  Countess  was  descending,  while 
Edla's  had  long  since  been  rising,  and  had  now  attained 
to  its  zenith.  Swedish  travellers  who  had  visited  the 
President  in  Nizza,  could  not  expatiate  sufficiently  on 
Edla's  self-denying  tenderness,  nor  adequately  eulogise 
the  prudence  which  she  manifested  in  the  fostering 
care  of  her  sick  and  irritable  parent.     Edla's  conduct 
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gradually  became  the  general  topic  of  conversation, 
and  was  lauded  and  commended  in  opposition  to  that 
of  the  Countess.  They  gave  Edla  the  appellation  of 
"  Antigone/'  and  in  addition  to  her  filial  virtues  ap- 
plauded the  high  degree  of  her  intellectual  culture, 
her  modesty,  the  excellence  and  the  purity  of  her 
character.  The  correspondents  of  the  Countess — by 
no  means  few  in  number — were  untiring  in  their  per- 
petual encomiums  on  Edla  Antigone,  frequently  accom- 
panied by  hints  by  no  means  difficult  to  unriddle,  at 
the  part  which  the  Countess,  as  the  wife  of  the  Presi- 
dent, was  now  playing  in  contrast  to  his  daughter. 
Some  passing  reports  respecting  the  handsome  Her- 
culean Colonel  afforded  a  point  to  the  allusions  of 
the  correspondents  which  the  Countess  felt  in  all  its 
acuteness.  She  avenged  herself  by  a  manifest  hatred 
of  Edla,  and  by  representing  her  as  a  proud  and 
domineering  creature  who  wanted  to  triumph  over  her. 

The  Colonel  went  on  a  journey  for  a  short  time,  and 
during  his  absence  the  Countess  seemed  again  to  evince 
some  of  her  former  attention  towards  Nina.  But  even 
at  the  very  basis  of  her  apparent  tenderness  there  lay 
selfishness ;  her  motive  being,  as  it  were,  to  grace  her 
character  by  the  garb  of  affection  towards  the  object  of 
her  preference.  She  had  long  since  been  envious  of 
the  admiration  which  Nina  cherished  for  Edla ;  and 
now  that  she  anticipated  her  speedy  return,  she  began 
to  labour  to  alienate  a  heart  so  dear  to  Edla.  She 
would  frequently  talk  to  Nina  about  Edla  in  terms  of 
vaunting  commendation  with  the  secret  design  of  cool- 
ing Nina's  attachment  towards  her. 

"She  is  a  most  extraordinary  being  1"  she  would 
sometimes  say  j  "  so  energetic,  so  calm,  so  firm  !  Happy 
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is  she  who  has  not  to  combat  against  a  weak  and 
yielding  heart" 

And  at  another  time :  "  Edla  belongs  rather  to  heaven 
than  earth.  Her  wants  are  none  of  those  things  which 
constitute  the  happiness  of  other  people.  She  is  suf- 
ficient to  herself." 

"  And  again :  "  Edla  loves  mankind  at  large ;  man 
as  an  individual  is  nothing  to  her.  She  would  at  all 
times  be  ready  to  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  an  individual 
to  what  she  considers  the  welfare  of  the  community  at 
large." 

"  Edla  ought  to  have  been  king  or  prime-minister," 
she  would  sometimes  say,  "  for  she  is  possessed  of  a 
strong  and  determined  will ;  she  scruples  at  no  sacrifice 
for  the  accomplishment  of  any  great  scheme.  There 
is  something  of  the  spirit  of  Charles  XI.  in  Edla." 

By  and  bye  the  Countess  began  to  express  her  dis- 
like for  Count  Louis,  and  her  surprise  at  Edla's  great 
attachment  to  him,  and  a  slightly  betrayed  suspicion 
that  perhaps  a  tenderer  sentiment  rendered  Edla  blind 
to  the  Count's  defects;  and  then  she  would  cast  a  look 
of  pity  at  Nina. 

In  Nina's  present  position,  and  in  her  suspense  be- 
tween hope  and  fear,  the  remarks  of  the  Countess  could 
not  be  altogether  without  effect ; — besides,  they  fre- 
quently bordered  on  truth,  and  thus  insidiously  conveyed 
their  poison  into  Nina's  feelings.  Ah !  it  is  difficult  to 
resist  the  effect  of  reiterated  remarks,  which  penetrate 
the  mind  as  imperceptibly,  but  effectually,  as  a  perpetual 
dropping  does  the  hardest  stone.  Nina's  sentiments 
for  Edla  received  more  and  more  an  admixture  of  fear 
—her  image  was  blended  and  identified  with  that  ot 
Count  Louis — an  irresistible  power  drew  away  her 
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soul,  which  attached  itself  more  and  more  cordially  and 
strongly  to  the  mild,  rigorous,  and  affectionate  Hervey  I 
On  the  side  of  Edla  and  Louis,  life  appeared  so  cold, 
go  joyless,  so  flat  On  Hervey's—ah  !  there  was  life 
itself,  warm  sunny  life,  full  of  lore  and  joy.  Unawares 
to  herself,  Nina's  will  came  into  opposition  to  Edla's ; 
she  fancied  herself  submissive  when  in  fact  she  was  no 
longer  so. 

The  summer  was  unusually  hot  and  dry:  it  was  now 
the  hegmuing  of  August  The  Countess,  who  studied 
in  every  way  to  render  herself  popular,  and  wished  by 
all  means  to  be  missed  and  lamented  as  a  joy- diffusing 
divinity, — when  she  departed  in  the  autumn,  had  re- 
solved on  giving  the  people  on  her  estate,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood,  a  highly  original  harvest  feast  She 
proposed  at  the  same  time  to  have  Sunday  dances  for 
the  country  folks;  and  for  that  express  purpose  had  a 
beautiful  rotunda  erected  on  a  plain  not  far  from  the 
river  Uma,  the  upper  story  of  which  contained  a  spa- 
cious dancing  saloon,  and  the  ground- floor  several 
neat  apartments  to  live  in.  This  light  and  pleasant 
edifice  was  encircled  by  young  birch-trees  which  im- 
parted shade  to  it  Thither  the  Countess  removed  with 
Nina  a  short  time  before  the  festival — partly,  as  she 
said,  to  make  the  necessary  preparations,  and  partly 
because  of  the  coolness  which  they  sought  for  in  vain 
on  the  unsheltered  height  where  the  mansion  stood. 
The  Countess  might  have  some  other  plan  in  petto,  but 
of  that  we  will  not  now  speak. 

Every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  the  rural  festival— 
every  thing  seemed  promising  to  render  it  a  brilliant 
one,  when  the  post  brought  tidings  of  death,  and  dis- 
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appointed  all  hopes  of  its  celebration.  Two  letters 
from  Edla  arrived  at  the  same  time ;  no  communication 
bad  been  received  from  her  for  a  month  past ; — the  one 
of  earlier  date  contained  the  announcement  of  the  Pre- 
sident's death.  "  He  has  fallen  asleep  in  peace/' 
wrote  Edla,  "without  pain  or  bitter  foretaste  of  his 
dissolution.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  ex- 
perience an  easier  death ;  and  I  thank  God  for  his 
peaceful  departure.  A  few  hours  before  his  death  he 
partook  of  some  fruit  with  evident  enjoyment  *^He  was 
kind  and  pleasant  towards  all  until  his  last  moment, 
and  in  the  full  possession  of  consciousness  before  his 
decease.  He  commissioned  me  with  his  tender  greet- 
ings to  all  those  who  were  near  and  dear  to  him.  For 
Nina  I  have  an  especial  message,  which  I  intend  to 
deliver  in  person.  I  have  had  indescribable  consola- 
tion in  sharing  the  care  of  my  father's  last  days  with 
Count  Louis:  for  his  truly  filial  attention  my  father 
thanked  him  in  these  words, — '  Nina  will  repay  you— 
may  she  be  to  you  all  that  I  wish.' 

The  second  letter  was  written  fourteen  days  later; 
in  it  Edla  spoke  of  the  interment  of  her  father,  and  o 
her  own  speedy  return  to  her  father-land. 

u  I  long,"  wrote  she,  "  to  see  the  dear  old  hills  again; 
— I  long  to  see  my  Nina,  and  to  unite  her  to  the  man 
who  is  worthy  of  her.  I  shall  not  return  alone :  I  shall 
be  followed  by  Count  Louis." 

In  a  postscript  she  added  a  few  words  respecting 
herself. 

"During  the  long  nights,"  wrote  she,  "watching 
beside  the  sick-bed  of  my  father,  I  have  arranged  the 
plan  of  a  little  work,  the  materials  for  which  have  long 
since  been  collected  in  my  mind :  it  is  on  intellectual 
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education,  with  reference  to  my  own  sex.  The  tenets 
of  the  same  are  the  results  of  my  own  experience,  my 
own  sufferings ;  and  hence  only  I  venture  to  hope,  that 
among  the  number  of  books  published  on  the  subject, 
mine  may  still  contain  something  to  recommend  it.  I 
have  forwarded  a  prospectus  to  Professor  A.,  who  will 
give  me  his  opinion  how  far  the  work  is  calculated  to 
answer  its  design." 

From  some  reflections  carelessly  thrown  together  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  postscript,  and  evidently  pro- 
ceeding from  depth  of  feeling,  we  will  merely  extract 
the  following: — 

"The  fault  at  present  is  not  our  want  of  thinking; 
but  the  point  in  question  is  to  emerge  from  the  depth 
of  subtile  investigation  and  obscurity  of  thought  to  the 
attainment  of  simple  and  clear  truth  .  .  .  ." 

"A  thousand  inconveniences,  a  thousand  painful 
feelings  corrode  and  fret  the  mind,  when  we  go  about 
in  the  world  like  one  groping  in  the  dark  .  .  .  ." 

"  A  sensation  of  indescribable  satisfaction  and  sweet- 
repose  takes  possession  of  that  mind  which  has  clear 
views  of  its  own  inward  state,  and  of  all  outward  objects. 
To  exercise  justice — what  can  be  more  God -like  ?  To 
learn  to  appreciate  and  to  protect  every  talent,  every  gift 
— what  manifold  interest,  what  abundance  of  pure  enjoy- 
ment does  not  this  afford  us? — what  mighty  means  for 
the  improvement  of  mankind !  Hence  there  arises  the 
evident  necessity  of  a  clear  understanding  in  all  things, 
not  merely  superficial,  but  deep  and  radical.  We  must 
learn  to  recognise  what  is  particular  in  what  is  general 
— the  general  in  the  particular.  Then  the  world 
will  set  itself  in  order,  and    the  mind  be  filled  with 
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worthy  thoughts ; — then  life  will  be  enriched  and  en- 
nobled." •  •  •  *  * 
•            •             •            •              •               • 

"  The  worldly  rich  may  live  for  their  pleasures — if 
only  they  are  so  managed  as  to  be  subservient  to  the 
general  welfare.  Let  them  cherish  science,  art,  and 
literature ;  let  ready  and  useful  knowledge  form  true 
judges  and  true  lovers  of  art,  and  soon  a  view  of  higher 
life  would  circulate  through  all  grades  of  society.  The 
ken  of  the  inquirers,  no  longer  clouded  by  earthly  cares, 
would  be  enabled  to  rise  unobstructed  to  the  source  of 
Eternal  Wisdom,  and  interpret  His  laws  to  mankind. 
The  labour  of  the  industrious  classes  would  in  a  greater 
measure  tend  to  furnish  with  the  comforts  of  life  the 
intellectual  capitalists  who  enlighten  and  improve 
their  condition.  Idle  luxury  would  disappear  in  pro* 
portion  as  a  greater  number  of  real  necessities  found 
gratification.  Methinks  I  feel  the  breath  of  a  purified 
humanity,  of  an  increased  freedom  of  thought,  of  m 
fresher  life  and  growing  contentment  which  would 
thereby  benefit  human  society, — and  whence  ? — From 
the  pleasures  and  money  of  the  rich  1 — and  who  indeed 
would  enjoy  greater  blessings  therefrom  than  even  the 
so-called  fortunate  ones  on  earth — who  are  still  in  many 
cases  the  poorest  of  her  children.  Surely  by  such  en- 
nobling pleasures  they  might  themselves  reap  abundant 
satisfaction  in  their  own  breast,  and  effect  an  infinite 
amount  of  good !  They  are  well  disposed — and  they 
give  feasts  and  alms  1 "  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  There  are  those  whom,  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
happiness,  I  would  persuade  more  than  all  others  to 
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seek  that  knowledge  of  life  and  thing!  which  improve* 
the  heart  and  enlighten*  the  judgment.  I  will  here 
speak  of  the  '  solitary/ 

"  1  myself  have  been  solitary  for  a  time,  and  found 
peace  in  the  path  to  which  I  now  direct  others ;  more 
than  peace — the  purest  joy  and  interest  in  life,  which 
renders  every  hour  replete  with  satisfaction.  In  the 
solitary  retirement  of  my  little  chamber,  and  alone  with 
my  books,  I  have  had  hours  of  rich  enjoyment,  not  to 
be  surpassed  by  any  kind  of  happiness — and  yet  I  am 
not  a  genius.  I  say  it  with  joy ;  for  I  know  that  it  is 
not  any  particular  and  extraordinary  gift  that  consti- 
tutes my  happiness.  Most  men  may,  if  they  will,  be 
happy  and  contented  as  I  am.  My  youth  is  past, — 
and  yet  it  is  only  now  that  I  feel  my  heart  to  be  really 
young, — life  to  me  is  infinitely  rich  and  inexhaustible 
in  its  resources,  and  from  my  inmost  heart  I  say,  '  It  is 
delightful,  glorious  to  live.' " 

Silently  and  affectionately  Nina  wept  for  her  father, 
but  this  long-expected  sorrow  was  not  bitter.  A  deeper 
anguish,  mingled  with  fear,  took  hold  of  Nina's  mind 
after  the  receipt  of  these  letters. 

Edla  returned  full  of  thoughts  and  plans  which  were 
partly  foreign,  and  partly  opposed  to  Nina's  happiness. 
Nina  so  full  of  love,  so  full  of  desire  for  that  happiness 
to  which  Edla  was  a  stranger,  had  now  only  fear  of 
Edla' s  heaven.  She  desired  the  return  of  her  sister, 
and  yet  trembled  at  it ;  for  she  had  a  power  over  Nina's 
soul  which  no  fear  or  doubt  of  Edla's  tenderness  could 
remove. 
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PRESENTIMENTS. 

"  There  wafts  through  human  life 
A  savour  of  the  tomb." — Tegmee. 

Edla  was  expected ;  but  it  was  not  known  when  she 
would  arrive.  Hervey's  apparent  composure,  and  her 
love  for  him,  sustained  Nina's  strength.  She  felt  more 
and  more  deeply  that  she  could  venture  all  for  him — 
but  not  to  renounce  him. 

One  evening  there  was  a  little  party  assembled  at 
the  Countess's.  The  neighbours  expressed  their  ad- 
miration of  the  beauty  of  the  pleasure-house ;  drank 
lemonade ;  sate  on  the  benches  in  the  shade  of  the 
birches;  quietly  discussed  politics;  and  found  them- 
selves altogether  very  comfortable.  Edward  Hervey 
alone  was  not  himself  that  evening.  He  was  silent; 
and  paced  up  and  down,  with  apparent  disquietude.  He 
broke  off  the  conversation — which  now  and  then  one 
of  the  guests  seemed  desirous  to  maintain  with  him— 
with  some  impatience,  and  a  gloomy  shade  layover  hit 
countenance,  usually  so  friendly  and  serene.  At  length 
he  himself  commenced  a  conversation  with  a  corpulent, 
happy-looking  gentleman,  by  saying,  somewhat  ab- 
ruptly,— 

"  Do  you  believe  in  presentiments  ?  " 

"  I  confess  that  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  believe 
in  the  in  ;  and  dreams,  too,  after  what  occurred  to  me— 
or  rather  to  my  wife." 

"  Well,  what  was  that  ?  " 

"  Last  summer — let  me  see — no,  the  summer  before 
last, — my  wife  dreamed  one  night  that  three  of  our 
best  cows  got  the  spleen,  and  died.  She  told  me  her 
dream ;  it  was  one  Wednesday  morning, — no,  it  was 
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Thursday  morning.  On  the  Saturday  evening,  in  the 
same  week,  the  three  cows  did  actually  die  of  the  dis- 
temper 1     What  aay  you  to  that,  my  dear  fellow  ? " 

"  1  believe,"  said  one  of  the  company,  who  had 
heard  Hervey's  question,  that  we  have  had  too  many 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  presentiments  and  dreams  to 
doubt  them  altogether.  As  an  instance  in  point,  we 
have  the  well-known  fact  of  Henry  IV.,  who,  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  heard  a  perpetual  knell,  which 
filled  him  with  anxiety.  The  apparition  which  Brutus 
saw  before  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Napoleon's  warn- 
ing in  Egypt,  and  many  similar  instances,  appear  to  me 
to  belong  to  the  family  of  presentiments,  whose  origin 
is  as  inexplicable  as  their  existence  is  undeniable." 

«*  I,  for  my  part,"  said  the  Countess,  "  have  passed 
through  life  without  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
presentiments.  But  I  have  seen  their  effect  in  a  very 
awful  manner,  on  persons  in  my  own  family.  One  of 
my  near  relatives,  a  lively  and  amiable  young  lady, 
blessed  with  the  best  of  husbands,  was,  a  year  after  her 
marriage,  possessed  with  a  melancholy  piesentiment  of 
some  impending  misfortune,  without  being  able  to  give 
any  reason  for  it,  or  having  any  idea  what  had  given 
rise  to  it.  In  vain  both  she  and  her  friends  endeavoured 
to  overcome  this  feeling  by  reason  or  by  amusements ;  it 
haunted  her  every  where.  It  spread  its  sombre  veil 
over  the  brightest  day  and  the  most  lovely  scenes  of 
nature ;  in  the  most  lively  music  she  heard  but  plain- 
tive tones ;  even  the  voice  of  joy  and  laughter  sounded 
like  a  dirge  to  her  ear.  In  despair  at  her  sad  state  of 
mind,  and  in  the  hope  of  restoring  her  spirits  by  the 
society  of  friends  and  change  of  scene,  ber  husband 
undertook  a  journey  with  her  to  some  beloved  relatives. 
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His  hopes  appeared  to  be  realised ;  she  thanked  him 
with  redoubled  tenderness  for  his  affectionate  care  and 
assiduity.      Every  one  endeavoured    to    cheer   and 
enliven  her.     In  the  midst  of  these  kind  and  delightful 
people,  her  dark  forebodings  were  at  length  obliged 
to  depart.     The  newly-married  pair  passed  several 
weeks,  during  the  Christmas  and  new  year's  festivities, 
in  the  cheerful  and  amiable  society  of  their  friends  in 
the  country,  and  the  mental  and  physical  state  of  the 
young  Rosina  were  evidently  improved.     All  anxious 
presentiments  appeared  to  have  vanished.     One  day 
Rosina,  in  company  with  her  husband,  crossed  the 
frozen  lake,  on  a  visit  to  some  neighbours,  with  whom 
they  dined  and  supped.     In  the  evening  they  purposed 
to  return  home  by  moonlight      A  short  time  before 
their  departure  Rosina  was  alone  for  a  moment,  when 
she  heard  indescribably  charming  music,  in  front  of 
her  window.     She  listened,  with  fixed  attention,  and 
distinctly  heard   a   funeral    chant.     Trembling,  she 
approached  the  window,  and  drew  up  the  blind.     A 
lovely  child  stood  without,  irradiated  by  the  light  of 
the  winter  evening,  and  sung  in  a  sweet  but  melan- 
choly  tone.      On  her  appearing    at  the  window    it 
vanished ;  the  radiant  vision  became  extinct,  and  the 
tones  died  away  in  sighs.     Seized  with  terror,   and 
again  possessed  with  the  awful  presentiment,  Rosina, 
with  a  countenance    pale   as  death,  hastened  to  her 
husband,  and  told  him  about  the  apparition,  and  her 
fears ;  she  conjured  him  not  to  venture  abroad  that 
night.     The  friendly  hosts  united  their  entreaties  with 
those  of  Roaina;  but  in  vain.     Deeply  troubled  at  the 
return  of  her  mental  disease,  and  resolved  this  time  to 
oppose  manly  determination  to  these  spectre-like  in* 
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fluences,  Rosina's  husband  persisted  in  his  purpose  to 
proceed  home  that  night.  For  the  first  time  he  was 
deaf  to  her  entreaties  and  tears.  He  conducted  her  to 
the  carriage,  seated  himself  by  the  side  of  her,  and 
pressed  her  firmly  to  his  breast  Submissively  she 
leant  against  it,  and  mournfully  said  '  Farewell !  fare- 
well ! '  to  those  who  surrounded  the  carriage ;  and  in 
the  arms  of  her  husband  she  silently  awaited  the  coming 
inauspicious  events. 

"  Dense  clouds  spread  over  the  sky  and  obscured  the 
moon.  The  coachman  was  not  sober,  and,  unfortunately, 
no  one  had  observed  it  A  lantern  they  had  taken  with 
them  was  soon  extinguished  by  the  wind.  Within  the 
closed  carriage  all  was  dark  and  still ;  but  the  horses 
sprang  gaily  along  on  the  frozen  lake,  and  their  bells 
jingled  merrily.  But  suddenly  their  sound  ceased,— 
the  ice  crashed,  the  windows  were  broken  to  pieces, 
the  water  rushed  in,  the  carriage  sank  through  an 
opening  in  the  ice.  Their  struggle  was  but  short ;  in 
a  few  minutes  all  were  buried  beneath  the  ice.  The 
unhappy  pair  were  afterwards  found  clasped  in  each 
other's  arms.  Death  seemed  only  to  have  riveted  them 
more  closely  together." 

Nina's  tears  flowed.  "  That  was  not  a  bitter  death," 
said  she,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  'land  need  not  have 
been  foretold  by  such  sad  presentiments." 

Hervey  gazed  at  her  with  an  indescribable  look. 

The  company  was  silent  for  a  moment,  for  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Countess  had  produced  a  somewhat 
depressing  effect  on  their  spirits ;  but  soon  they  began 
again  to  relate  other  experiences  of  this  kind  which 
had  happened  to  themselves  or  other  people. 

"  I  am  very  intimately  acquainted  with  a  family," 
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said  one,'  "in  which  a  nocturnal  apparition  always 
foretokened  to  the  father  the  death  of  some  member  of 
the  family." 

"  But  by  belief  in  apparitions,  warnings,  and  funeral 
chants,"  remarked  one  of  the  gentlemen,  with  warmth, 
"  we  give  full  and  free  admission  to  every  species  of 
superstition,  and  the  most  absurd  fancies.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  no  one  ever  had  a  stronger  presentiment 
than  I  had,  when  a  boy,  of  being  devoured  by  a  lion  { 
and  yet  here  I  stand  without  ever  having  seen  a  lion, 
except  in  an  engraving ;  and  I  hope  to  be  permitted 
to  die  in  peace  on  my  bed.  My  sister,  again,  who  had 
read  Mrs.  Radcliff's  novels,  had  a  presentiment  that 
she  should  be  carried  off  by  some  captain  of  banditti, 
and  become  Sultana  of  Turkey.  But  she  has  now 
attained  her  fiftieth  year,  and  no  lover  has  yet  made 
his  appearance.  But,  putting  all  jest  aside,  I  do 
believe  we  may  confidently  assert  that  out  of  twenty 
remarkable  presentiments  and  dreams,  one  or  two  only 
are  realised,  and  these  may  be  accounted  for  on  rational 
grounds.  Our  thoughts  and  feelings,  for  instance,  have 
long  been  occupied  with  some  particular  subject ;  the 
powers  of  imagination  become  heated  and  conjure  up 
apparitions ;  in  our  changeful  world  it  is  no  difficult 
matter  to  light  on  some  events  according  with  these 
presentiments  and  the  imagination,  which  called  then 
forth,  applies  them  to  reality.  A  great  number  of 
presentiments  also  are  only  first  noticed  when  the  event 
has  taken  place." 

"  Granting  that,"  replied  Hervey,  '« there  still  re- 
mains much  that  cannot  be  explained.  Experience, 
confirmed  throughout  by  history,  shows  that  there  is  an 
obscure,  mystical  side  of  human  existence,  which, 
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apparently,  follows  wMmkum^  hue  which  settle 

tual  existences,  pwirmwl  <af  a.  cBctauL  aowsr  on  ananar* 
upon  his  life.  IsspwiPHu  a»cift3i  »»  explain, 
these  phenomena,  is  m  eaasufy  amjaaaibi*  at  turn?  *iaur 
reality.  Probably  they  farm  a  sam— uj*  thus  at  A* 
wise  arrangement  of  frags,  wtafri  w*  stud  anil  in*  -mi« 
fully  and  completely  to  sawatsaaaaii  oil  «av  agananana 
into  another  world.  Oar  iLaii  ami  lt«w«niw  Farinar 
would  haYe  spared  as  the  aa.yiiA  w1iuA  mcifc  auea> 
plicable  impressions  at  rnsstt  womfls,  t  tit  Ua  Josas  of 
eternal  order  permitted  it." 

There  was  such  an  «i  pig  ilium  of  sVyrti—  as  dbe 
tone  with  which  Herrey  spoke,  that  Xiao's  eye  rested 
upon  him  with  the  deepest  liiluia  ■  aad  ■miiii  atmaV 

With  well-bred  air  and  contcsaptnows  tone,  Here  K. 
said,  "  I  thought  that  the  date  far  bettering  in  | 
and  apparitions  was  gone  by ;  and  1  confess,  say  < 
pastor,  that  I  thought  you  had  had 


Herrey  smiled :  he  smiled  as,  methinks,  die  angels 
would  at  us  for  our  fancied  wisdom.  N  ina's  beautiful  and 
affectionate  eye  had  met  his,  and  involuntarily  produced 
a  radiance  in  it.  Turning  to  his  ne^hbour,  he  said, 
pleasantly,— 

"It  would  be  unwise  to  suffer  such  gloomy  sugges- 
tions to  exercise  any  power  over  us ;  nor  are  we  left 
without  an  antidote.  The  sun  in  the  firmament  and 
the  eye  of  man  beam  with  beauty  and  kindness.  What 
are  the  shadows  which  they  could  not  dispel  ?  " 

At  this  moment  a  letter  was  delivered  to  Hervey, 
which,  stepping  aside,  he  quickly  opened.  Absorbed 
in  thought,  Nina  walked  down  to  the  river,  which  rolled 
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its  troubled  waves  along  with  unusual  rapidity.  Here 
Hervey  sought  her.  Intense  excitement  and  disquie- 
tude were  strongly  depicted  in  his  countenance. 

"  I  must  leave  you/'  said  he ;  "I  must  take  a  jour- 
ney," as  he  put  a  letter  into  her  hand,  which  contained 
the  following  lines,  written  by  a  trembling  hand : — 

"If  you  would  alleviate  the  pangs  of  conscience  of  a 
dying  man,  and  witness  the  disclosure  of  an  important 
secret,  set  out  instantly  to  W.  At  the  inn  there  inquire 
for  a  man  of  the  name  of  Erik  B. ;  he  will  conduct  you 
to  him  who  is  the  writer  of  these  lines.  But  travel  day 
and  night,  for  1  am  weak,  and  my  hours  among  the 
living  are  numbered." 

Nina  grew  pale,  and  returning  the  letter,  said,  "  You 
must  hence — away,  away,  quickly !  Oh,  the  unhappy 
one!" 

A  vivid  hope  that  the  secret  hinted  at  might  con- 
cern himself,  and  remove  the  fetters  from  his  life,  shot 
into  Hervey's  mind ;  but  the  joy  of  this  anticipation 
was  at  that  moment  countervailed  by  the  thought  of 
leaving  Nina.  The  writer  dwelt  in  a  remote  part  of 
another  province.  Hervey's  absence  would  last  several 
days.  Edla  might  return  in  the  interim  ....  Count 
Louis  ....  Nina  would  be  alone  with  them.  The 
thought  was  intolerable ;  he  could  not  conceal  his  dis- 
tress and  the  deep  agitation  of  his  mind.  Nina  now 
acted  the  part  of  a  consoling  and  cheering  friend ;  but 
he  did  not  listen  to  her  long;  he  went  away,  came 
back,  seemed  anxious  to  speak,  and  was  silent  Once 
he  seized  her  hand  hastily,  and  exclaimed,  "  Promise 
me  ...  .  promise  me  ...  .  No! "  he  interrupted 
himself,  "no,  no  promise!"  He  came  back  again, 
and  contemplated    her    with    unspeakable    affection. 
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M  No ! "  said  he,  slowly  and  emphatically,  "  I  cannot,  I 
will  not  lose  you ! "  He  took  her  hand  in  his,  bowed 
himself  oyer  her,  and  Nina  felt  bis  burning  tears. 

Nina  wept  also,  but  she  found  words  wherewith  to 
comfort  and  to  strengthen  him. 

"  What  will  be  able  to  separate  us  ?  "  said  she,  with 
a  tone  of  such  intense  affection  as  seemed  able  to  pene- 
trate the  veil  of  the  future.  "  Am  I  not  at  liberty  to 
speak  and  to  act  ?  Believe  me,  Edla  cannot,  will  not 
separate  us.  Ah,  Edward !  you  are  more  to  me  than 
she  is — more  than  the  whole  world.  Since  I  have 
known  you,  1  am  no  longer  weak ;  I  have  strength  to 
withstand  much ;  yes,  I  feel  it — even  the  will  of  Edla. 
But  Edla  will  perceive  and  feel  that  for  me  there  is  no 
life,  no  joy  on  earth,  no  bliss  in  heaven,  without  you. 
Edward,  I  shall  entreat  her  ....  ah,  I  feel  I  shall 
succeed  in  gaining  her  consent ;  she  will  not  separate 
me  from  you." 

Such  was  the  tenour  of  Nina's  long  and  cordial  ad  - 
dress.  Hervey  listened  to  her,  gazed  at  her ;  his  heart 
burned  within  him  with  an  ardent  desire  to  press  her 
to  his  bosom,  to  call  her — bride.  He  would,  as  it  were, 
thereby  exorcise  the  gloomy  misgivings  from  his  breast 
which  spoke  of  separation,  and  bind  her  to  himself  for 
ever.  Glowing  with  love  and  pain  he  approached  her; 
when  be  perceived  anxiety  depicted  on  her  countenance 
....  for  a  moment  he  became  unjust:  "Nina?"  in- 
quired he,  with  a  burning  glance. 

"  Beloved ! "  calmly  replied  the  pale  form  arrayed  in 
deep  mourning,  "  it  is  in  your  power  to  make  me  happy 
— or  miserable.  Behold  the  waves  at  my  feet — plunge 
me  into  their  depth ;  I  will  be  still,  and  not  complain, 
— I  should  start  less  at  that,  than  that  you  should  prove 
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yourself  unmindful  of  my  entreaty  and  your  pledge. 
Edward,  rather  kill  me.  Ah,  at  your  hand  death  would 
be  sweet ! " 

These  words  and  tones  hushed  the  storm  in  Hervey's 
breast  He  bent  bis  knee  before  the  object  of  his 
dearest  affection ;  he  pressed  her  hand  to  bis  burning 
brow.  "Nina,  forgive  me,"  said  he,  with  quivering 
voice ;  "  but  remember  that  my  life's  weal  or  woe  is  in 
your  hands ! "  Saying  this,  he  tore  himself  away  from 
her,  and  disappeared. 

Trembling,  Nina  sank  down  between  the  rocks  on 
the  banks  of  the  river.  She  had  never  yet  seen  Hervey 
so  violent  and  excited.  Tears,  words  of  love,  prayers 
for  him  at  length  quieted  her  mind.  Her  whole  soul 
was  but  one  thought,  one  feeling  for  him. 

A  short  time  after  this  separation,  Nina  spent  a  day 
with  Hervey's  mother.  She  longed  to  derive  peace 
and  strength  from  the  good  and  wise  old  lady,  and  to 
hear  Mary  talk  about  her  brother.  Hervey's  mother 
received  Nina  with  open  arms,  and  pressed  her  tenderly 
to  her  bosom.  For  the  first  time,  she  spoke  to  Nina 
about  her  son's  and  her  own  hopes.  She  was  too  proud 
of  her  son  to  feel  proud  of  the  high  birth  of  his  beloved. 
To  her  it  was  a  thing  so  natural,  so  necessary  for  people 
to  love  him,  and  to  esteem  themselves  happy  in  being 
connected  with  him ;  but  she  manifested  such  heartfelt 
desire  for  his  happiness,  such  maternal  tenderness  for 
Nina,  that  Nina's  heart  was  penetrated  by  it,  and  in- 
voluntarily opened  to  sweet  feelings  and  bright  hopes. 
Mary  was  happy  and  delighted,  and  set  before  her  the 
best  that  the  house  afforded, — which,  thanks  to  her 
clever  management,  was  not  little.  Niua  sang  divinely, 
and  extorted  tears  from  her  auditors.  What  warm, 
Wgh,  noble  encomiums  were  paid  to  Hervey.     Nina 
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listened  to  them  with  eagerness  and  rapturous  feelings. 
This  day  was  happy  and  serene,  as  days  spent  in  the 
society  of  good  and  intelligent  people  who  share  one 
deep  and  common  interest,  always  are. 

Toward  evening,  Mary  escorted  Nina  home.  The 
sky  was  cloudy  and  the  air  heavy,  but  the  two  friends 
did  not  observe  it.  Nina,  on  the  way,  sang  little  airs 
to  Mary,  which  delighted  the  latter.  Mary  entwined  a 
wreath  of  forget-me-nots  for  Nina,  who  looked  enchant- 
ing with  the  glory  of  their  celestial  blue  around  her 
Madonna  countenance.  On  arriving  at  "  Nina's  Re- 
treat,'1 Mary,  after  a  tender,  sisterly  embrace,  left  her 
and  returned  home.  Nina  stood  at  the  mirror-fountain 
and  viewed  herself  therein.  Her  countenance  looked 
forth  so  heavenly  from  beneath  the  blue-wreathed  crown, 
and  with  the  light  foliage  of  the  surrounding  rose- 
hedge.  She  thought  herself  beautiful,  and  rejoiced  at 
it ;  for  her  beauty  was  for  Hervey ;  with  it,  with  all 
that  she  possessed,  charms,  gifts  of  fortune,  and  educa- 
tion, she  would  entwine  herself  like  a  flower-tendril 
around  his  existence.  At  this  moment,  Nina's  mind  was 
filled  only  with  promises  of  happiness  and  the  image  of 
her  beloved. 

Suddenly  Nina  felt  herself  gently  and  tenderly  em- 
braced ;  she  looked  round — she  was  in  the  arms  of 
Edla.  A  shudder  ran  through  Nina ;  she  felt  as  it  were 
the  embrace  of  her  fate,  and  in  her  deep  mourning 
attire  Edla's  countenance  appeared  more  pallid  and 
harsh  than  usual.  But  no  feelings  of  harshness  now 
occupied  a  place  in  her  heart;  she  had  never  been 
more  tenderly  affected ;  and  soon  Nina  lay  with  tears 
and  child-like  devotion  on  her  sister's  breast.  After 
the  effusion  of  feeling,  Edla  drew  back,  and  contemp- 
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lated  Nina  with  joyful  amazement  Nina's  beauty  had 
attained  its  full  development  and  was  enchanting.  She 
was  no  longer  the  pale,  feeble  maiden,  ready  appa- 
rently, to  be  annihilated  by  a  single  breath;  but  a 
blooming  Hebe  full  of  life  and  health.  Tears  of  joy 
bedewed  the  eyes  of  Edla,  and  she  again  clasped  her 
beloved  sister  to  her  breast  Nina's  silence,  her  tears, 
her  tenderness,  evidently  mingled  with  fear,  troubled 
Edla,  but  she  did  not  allow  this  to  be  perceived. 
Quietly  she  seated  herself  on  the  turf  seat  beside  Nina, 
and  spoke  to  her  of  her  father,  of  his  last  days,  and 
in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  hush  Nina's  agitated 
feelings.  Herein  she  indeed  succeeded ;.  for  nothing  is 
so  capable  of  stilling  the  uneasy  throbbing  of  the 
human  heart  for  earthly  happiness  or  sorrow  as  the 
thought  of  the  hour  when  all  will  cease,  and  every  thing 
around  us  be  transformed.  There  was  also  in  Edla's 
voice  and  demeanour  a  more  than  usual  mildness,  which 
had  a  happy  influence  on  Nina.  Involuntarily  she 
derived  hope  for  the  future,  her  bosom  heaved,  and 
she  breathed  more  freely. 

"  And  now,"  Edla  concluded, "  I  have  a  request  to 
make.  Come  with  me,  follow  me  to  my  room  and 
stay  with  me.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  tell  you,  and  1 
expect  a  vist  this  evening — chiefly  intended  for  you, 
and  which  you  will  have  anticipated.  Nina,  Count 
Louis  follows  my  steps.  A  year  has  now  elapsed  since 
last  you  saw  each  other.  Nina,  I  am  the  bearer  of 
your  father's  blessing  upon  your  approaching  union. 
During  the  lucid  hours  he  was  favoured  with  before 
his  death,  he  scarcely  spoke  of  any  thing  except  your 
alliance  with  Louis,  and  sent  his  darling  the  prayer 
to  make  the  noblest  of  men  happy.      Come,  Nina, 
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our  mother  will  not  now  refuse  my  desire  to  have 
you  exclusively  under  my  control, — come,  that  I 
may  lay  your  hand  in  that  of  the  most  honourable  of 
men." 

Nina  was  wont  to  let  Edla  read  her  mind  j  in  this 
decisive  moment  she  could  not,  without  dissimulation, 
close  it  against  her.  Prudence  would  have  counselled 
her  to  defer,  if  possible,  the  dreaded  meeting  and  delay 
confession:  but  the  surprise  of  the  moment,  the 
natural  simplicity  of  Nina's  mind,  the  habit  of  confi- 
dence, and  her  natural  candour  towards  Edla,  accele- 
rated the  explanation.  With  pale  lips,  and  a  tremor 
which  ran  through  her  whole  frame,  Nina  faltered: 

"  Edla!  ....  Edla!  ....  I  cannot ....  cannot 
follow  you  now ! " 

Edla  also  turned  pale,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  her 
breast  as  if  seized  by  a  violent  pain ;  but  she  collected 
herself,  and  said  with  an  almost  entreating  voice  of 
tenderness :  "  And  why  not  now  t  Ah,  for  this  now  I 
have  waited  so  long,  and  with  such  impatience.  I  have 
so  rejoiced  in  anticipation  of  this  now,  when  I  should 
again  behold  my  Nina,  the  child  of  my  heart,  when  I 
should  see  her  follow  me  contentedly,  and  cheerfully 
obey  the  last  request  of  her  father.    Why  not  now  ?  " 

"Edla,  Edla!  do  not  talk  to  me  so!"  entreated 
Nina,  deeply  agitated. 

" And  why  not  so?"  asked  Edla,  with  increasing 
gravity.  "  What  mean  these  exclamations,  these  tears 
of  violent  excitement  ?     Nina,  what  are  you  doing  f  " 

"  Edla !  let  me  lie  here  at  your  knees.  Oh,  let  me 
open  my  whole  heart  to  you ! "  implored  Nina,  sinking 
to  her  sister's  feet,  and  burying  her  face  ic  her  hands. 


"  Edla,  do  not  look  10  stern !   my  sister,  my  foster- 
mother  ! " 

"Well  then?"  said  Edla,  interrupting  her  with  a 
motion  of  impatience. 

"  Well,  now  then,  Edla !  I  cannot  see  Count  Louis 
again  without  avowing  to  him  and  you  ....  that  i 
never  can  be  his*.  .  .  .  that  the  affections  of  my  whole 
heart  and  soul  are  bestowed  on  another !  " 

Edla  turned  away  her  face.  With  deep-felt  pain  she 
said :  "  It  appears  then  that  the  report  which  reached 
my  ears,  but  to  which  T  refused  to  give  credence,  and 
Nina  shunned  to  disclose  to  her  sister,  is  true.  Nina, 
Ninal  think  of  Don  Juan! " 

Nina  rose  up.  Meekly,  but  with  self-respect  and 
glowing  cheeks,  she  said : 

"  I  will  think  of  him,  Edla ;  but  only  to  abhor  both 
him  and  the  weak  creature  I  formerly  was;  I  will  think 
of  him,  but  the  more  heartily  to  admire  and  love 
Edward  Hervey." 

"  Edward  Hervey ! "  exclaimed  Edla,  almost  with 
an  expression  of  horror.  "  Edward  Hervey,  then,  is 
his  name.  That  true — also  1  Oh,  heaven !  unhappy, 
deluded  Nina!" 

Nina  contemplated  her  sister  with  calm  self-com- 
posure. 

"  Nina !  "  continued  Edla,  "  were  I  to  tell  you  that 
the  man  whom  you  love  is  not  worthy  of  your  affection 
— that  he  has  deceived  you — that  his  agreeable  exterior 
conceals  a  false  heart,  and  his  kindness  voluptuous 
passions — that  he  has  acted  the  part  of  a  base  traitor 
towards  his  friend  and  benefactor — that  he  eloped  with 
the  sister  of  his  friend — that  he  was  the  cause  of  her 
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death — that  he  has  violated  the  roost  sacred  duties, — 
would  you,  after  all  this,  still  love  him,  Nina  ?" 

"  Edla ! "  replied  Nina,  calmly,  "  I  know  that  there 
is  a  gloomy  mystery  impending  over  his  life ;  I  know 
that  he  has  been  suspected  of  things  of  which  he  is 
not  guilty.  The  day  will  come  when  he  will  justify 
himself;  and  should  he  not  be  able  to  do  so — still  he  is 
innocent ;  I  know  that  he  is !  " 

"  And  if  I  should  be  able  to  procure  a  witness  to 
testify  the  truth  of  my  words — if  Count  Louis  should 
prove  to  be  the  very  friend  whom  he  deceived,  whose 
sister  he  seduced  .  .  .  ." 

"  Still  I  would  not  believe  him,  nor  any  man  who 
spoke  evil  of  Edward  Hervey.  I  would  pledge  my  life 
for  his  innocence  1 " 

Edla  observed  Nina's  highly  excited  state  of  mind ; 
and,  controlling  herself,  she  took  her  sister's  hand  and 
drew  her  gently  to  her  side  on  the  turf  seat. 

"  Listen  to  me  calmly  and  patiently,  Nina ! "  en- 
treated she,  "  and  let  your  better  feelings  and  under- 
standing judge  between  us.  That  your  union  with 
Count  Louis  has  long  been  my  darling  wish,  I  readily 
confess ; — I  have  known  him  from  his  youth,  and  have 
ever  found  him  noble,  upright,  and  ready  for  every 
good  work.  He  appeared  to  me  a  man  in  all  respects 
the  most  suitable  for  your  stay  and  guide,  and  you 
made  to  beautify  his  life,  and  to  temper  the  harshness 
of  his  character.  I  saw  you  passing  through  life  vir- 
tuous and  happy.  Ah !  I  saw  more ! — Oh,  Nina !  I 
dreamed  so  sweetly ! — I  saw  Count  Louis  made  gentle 
and  happy  by  you — diffuse  his  beneficent  influence 
far  around  him.  I  saw — oh,  it  was  a  delightful  vision ! 
—through  your  united  efforts,  many  a  talent  awakened, 
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many  a  light  spring  up,  that  would  prove1  a  blessing  to 
our  father-land.  I  saw  true  worth  advanced,  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind  established  on  a  firm  basis.  I 
heard  the  voices  of  many  pronounce  blessings  upon 
you ;  and  I  fancied  I  saw  the  favour  of  heaven  crown 
your  beloved  head  with  glory.  Tell  me,  Nina,  has 
such  a  life,  such  a  benevolent  sphere  of  operation,  no 
value  in  your  estimation  ? — Is  the  time  gone  by  when 
your  heart  glowed  with  such  aspirations? — Is  your 
own  circumscribed  happiness  dearer  to  you  than  the 
welfare  of  many  ? " 

"Oh  no,  no!"  replied  Nina,  with  tears.  "But, 
Edla " 

"  Listen  to  me  yet,"  said  Edla,  interrupting  her; 
"  a  few  words  more  and  then  I  will  hear  what  you  have 
to  say.  Nina !  with  those  thoughts — this  dear  long- 
cherished  hope,  I  come  back  to  you ;  Count  Louis  has 
still  greater  claims  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
given  to  him ;  your  father's  last  request,  and  his  bless- 
ing on  your  union, — and  you,  Nina,  refuse  to  comply ! 
All  these  reasons  have  no  weight  with  you :  your  affec- 
tions are  fixed  on  another  !  Your  own  happiness,  or 
the  gratification  of  your  wishes,  are  all  in  aU  with  you ; 
every  thing  else — nothing.  Nina!  if  I  had  only  to 
relinquish  my  own,  my  dearest  'wishes  ;  the  joy,  the 
hope  of  my  life,  for  your  happiness,  and  this  happi- 
ness were  founded  on  a  solid  basis ;  if  the  man  whom 
you  love  were  worthy  of  your  affection, — 1  should  not 
inquire  whether  his  station  in  life  were  one  of  obscurity 
or  poverty,  or  his  sphere  of  action  limited ;  whether  he 
would  conceal  in  a  cottage  that  flower  at  whose  sweet- 
ness I  so  rejoiced, — for  I  thought  it  would  prove  a 
blessing  for  many,— yes,  Nina ;  the  dearest  hope  of  my 
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heart — yea,  my  very  life,  I  could  sacrifice  for  your 
happiness,  your  real  happiness !  But  the  man  whom 
you  love  is  unworthy  .  .  .  •" 

"He  is  not!"  exclaimed  Nina,  with  great  excite- 
ment. **  Edla,  see  him,  hear  him,  become  acquainted 
with  him,  before  you  pass  judgment  on  him  and 
me !  Witness  his  works  of  faith,  and  labour  of  love ! 
Listen  to  the  opinions  of  all  the  country  respecting  his 
character  !  You  will  hear  him  called  an  angel.  Ah, 
Edla !  my  spirit  was  so  weak,  my  life  of  so  little  value, 
when  first  1  became  acquainted  with  him.  He  has  im- 
parted strength,  and  joy,  and  energy  to  me ;  through 
him  f  have  learnt  to  love  all  that  is  good  and  excellent 
more  warmly ;  through  him  I  have  acquired  strength 
to  will  and  to  do  what  is  good.  All  that  you,  Edla, 
have  taught  me  to  admire  and  to  love,  that  I  do  admire 
and  love  in  him.  Part  us  not,  Edla ! — My  father,  had 
he  known  Hervey,  would  not  have  separated  us.  Be- 
come  acquainted  with  him  and  you  will  love  him,  and 
be  inspired  with  confidence  in  him  No  sacred  vows, 
as  yet,  bind  us  together :  you  alone  shall  decide  our 
destinies.  Such  was  my  will,  and  such  no  less  was 
his.  But  do  not  part  us,  Edla  ;  I  could  not  bear  it, — 
sever  not  the  flower  from  its  stem,  its  root ; — disunited 
from  him  my  life  would  dwindle  away.  Count  Louis !  be 
not  deceived,  Edla ! — he ! — united  to  him,  I  never  could 
have  fulfilled  your  expectations.  Without  love,  with- 
out  happiness,  I  should  only  have  dreamed  on  through 
my  subsequent  life,  powerless  and  joyless.  Hervey 
possesses  my  strength,  my  life.  Edla,  hear  me !  let 
my  entreaties  move  you.  Oh!  suffer  me  to  prevail 
with  you ! — separate  us  not,  or  I  shall  say,  '  why  did 
you  interpose  between  me  and  death,  when  in  my  in- 
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fant  years  he  would  have  taken  me  away*  ?  For  then  I 
should  never  have  known  the  weariness  of  existence, 
nor  the  heaven  of  love  and  life ;  I  should  have  had  no 
conflict  of  mind,  no  yearning  of  soul,  nor  now  stood  a 
supplicant  before  you,  imploring  for  happiness.  Oh ! 
if  you  would  not  extinguish  for  ever  the  light  of  earth 
which  you  have  caused  to  arise  on  me  in  darkness;  if 
you  would  not  for  ever  chill  the  breast  you  wanned  on 
yours,  then  give  me  life  anew !  Edla  1  give  it  me  a 
second  time— condemn  not  my  love — bless  him  whom 
I  love,  and — sever  us  not !  You  say  that  he  has  vio- 
lated sacred  duties :  calumny  may  asperse  him.  Edla ! 
it  is  possible  that  he  may  never  be  able  to  free  himself 
from  the  shadow  which  a  cruel  destiny  has  cast  over  his 
unspotted  life — he  himself  has  prepared  me  for  it 
Should  it  be  so— what  then,  Edla?  God,  verily,  is  die 
searcher  of  hearts,  and  our  life  on  earth  is  but  of 
short  duration.  I  will  share  his  fate ;  I  will  bear  his 
reproach  if  it  should  cleave  to  him  through  life.  Life, 
death,  care,  deprivation,  all  these  things  would  I  cheer- 
fully endure  by  his  side.  A  higher  power  has  united 
our  souls  for  ever.     Edla  ! — sever  us  not ! " 

Edla's  tears  flowed.  "Such  boundless  affection," 
said  she,  as  if  to  herself,  "  and  all  for  a  deceiver ! " 

"  He  is  no  deceiver! "  protested  Nina,  with  the  most 
heart-felt  conviction.  "  As  I  believe  in  God's  eternal 
goodness  and  truth,  so  do  I  believe  in  Hervey's.  If 
he  is  guilty  in  your  eyes,  then  I  am  guilty  also :  you 
cannot  reject  him  without  at  the  same  time  rejecting 
me.  Edla,  am  I  so  fallen  in  your  estimation  that  you 
have  no  longer  any  faith,  any  confidence  in  me  ?  Edla, 
take  me  as  the  pledge  of  his  innocence." 

Edla  turned  away  her  face,  and  covered  her  eyes 
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with  her  hand,  while,  deeply  pained,  she  said, — "I 
believe  you  not,  pitiable  one !  you  love  an  unworthy 
man." 

Nothing  but  injustice  towards  Hervey  could  have 
stirred  up  Nina's  mind  to  actual  rebellion.  Her  heart 
now  revolted  and  turned  away  from  Edla.  With  passive 
despair,  bearing  externally  the  semblance  of  composure, 
she  said, — 

"  It  appears,  then,  you  despise  me,  you  reject  me  f 
Well  then,  I  will  support  myself  on  a  breast  that  will 
not  do  so.  Edla,  I  now  perceive  what  I  have  always 
Buspected,  that  you  never  loved  me ;  and  that  it  will 
be  possible  for  me  in  future  to  live  without  your  re- 
spect."    She  rose  to  go. 

With  passionate  vehemence,  which  Nina  witnessed 
for  the  first  time,  Edla  exclaimed, — "  You  neither  know 
what  you  are  saying  or  doing ! — Passion  blinds  you— 
I  must  save  you  against  your  will.     Follow  me  1 " 

Edla  seized  Nina's  hand  with  that  commanding  look 
and  assured  bearing  which  formerly  had  so  much 
power  over  her :  even  now  she  felt  herself  incapable  of 
resistance.  A  shudder  ran  through  her  whole  frame ; 
she  fancied  she  saw  Count  Louis  approaching — saw 
Edla  lay  her  hand  in  his,  and  her  eyes  became  clouded, 
her  knees  tottered,  her  countenance  turned  pale  as 
death,  and  she  would  have  sunk  to  the  ground  had  not 
the  Countess,  arriving  at  that  moment,  caught  her  in 
her  arms.  Nina  withdrew  her  hand  from  Edla's,  threw 
herself  on  the  neck  of  the  Countess,  and  whispered, 
"  Do  not  leave  me ! " 

Edla  heard  these  words ; — this  was  to  her  a  moment 
of  unspeakable  bitterness:  she  saw  herself  deserted, 
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unappreciated,  and  feared  by  her  whom  she  loved 
most  dearly  on  earth,  and  this  beloved  one  herself  on 
the  very  brink  of  ruin. 

Violent  emotions,  and  a  feeling  akin  to  envy,  burned 
in  Edia's  heart  while  contemplating  Nina  and  the 
Countess,  who,  with  the  most  tender  caresses  and  the 
sweetest  expressions  of  endearment,  held  her  firmly  in 
her  arms,  and  anxiously  endeavoured  to  restore  her  to 
consciousness. 

"  Softly  Edla  approached  Nina  again,  and  spoke 
with  a  mournful  voice :  "  Nina,  my  sister,  follow 
me!" 

"  No,  no !  "  replied  Nina,  with  broken  accents,  and 
drew  back  her  hand. 

"  Leave  her  alone  !  let  her  remain  quietly  with  me 
to-night ! "  said  the  Countess,  in  a  protecting  tone  of 
voice.  "  To-morrow,  of  course,  we  can  meet  up  at  the 
castle.  At  present  she  requires  repose.  You  see  that 
she  herself  prefers  staying  with  me." 

"  Do  you  fear  me,  Nina  ?  "  inquired  Edla,  again  fixing 
a  scrutinising  look  on  Nina's  countenance. 

Nina  made  no  reply.  She  only  turned  her  pale 
countenance  to  the  breast  of  the  Countess,  and  per- 
haps did  not  even  hear  Edia's  question. 

But  Edla  received  an  answer  in  this  silence — in  this 
averted  face.  With  a  heart  sick  unto  death,  she 
silently  withdrew. 

The  Countess  conducted  Nina  to  her  room,  and  laid 
her  upon  her  couch,  administered  a  composing  draught 
to  her ;  and  when  she  saw  that  a  comfortable  sleep  was 
stealing  over  the  unconscious  Nina,  she  left  the  room, 
locked  the  door,  sent  the  two  maid-servants,  who  were 
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in  the  house,  to  a  dance  in  the  next  village,  and 
repaired  to  the  upper  story,  there  to  give  the  Colonel 
a  long-promised  meeting. 


With  slow  step  Edla  directed  her  course  homewards. 
Her  head  was  bowed  down,  her  arms  hung  loosely,  her 
gait. was  unsteady,  and  her  demeanour  wanting  its 
usual  calm  bearing;  her  heart  was  rent  with  anguish. 
Poor  Edla! 

A  moist  wind  rushed  fitfully  through  the  pine-trees, 
then  again  the  air  was  still  as  death.  Heavy  rain- 
drops fell  at  long  intervals.  She  paced  slowly  along 
the  way  leading  between  the  mountains.  The  cricket 
sang,  and  the  little  glow-worm  displayed  his  bright 
circlet  in  the  grass,  but  Edla  observed  it  not — her  way 
seemed  long  and  weary. 

Arrived  in  her  room  she  felt  the  air  intolerably  close; 
she  threw  open  the  window,  looked  over  the  wide  and 
distant  space,  and  breathed  deeply. 

Dark  was  the  expanse.  The  sea  was  stormy  and 
black.  Heavy,  shapeless,  jagged,  dark-grey  clouds 
were  impending  over  it,  and  covered  the  whole  vault 
of  heaven.  Only  at  the  horizon  a  small  deep-red  zone 
ran  between  the  sea  and  the  sky ;  gradually  it  became 
darker,  and  sank  into  night,  and  all  was  desolate  in  the 
region  around,  but  a  troubled  spirit  seemed  to  hover 
over  it  with  his  invisible  portentous  pinions. 

There,  quiet  and  pensive,  the  high-minded  Edla 
stood,  contemplating  the  night-scene,  which  at  that 
moment  was  a  true  emblem  of  her  inward  state.  The 
weariness  of  life,  the  bitterness  of  pain,  all  with  which 
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her  fortitude  had  struggled,  and  which  she  had  long 
kept  at  a  distance,  returned  at  that  moment,  and 
oppressed  her  heart.  She  thought  of  the  many  human 
beings  who  wander  upon  earth  without  joy — of  the  long 
lone  evenings  and  nights  of  the  sick  and  the  afflicted. 
She  thought  of  nations,  who  for  centuries  had  dwelt 
in  darkness,  their  existence  a  night  pilgrimage,  their 
only  light  a  blood-red  ray,  their  repose  the  hush  of  the 
storm,  their  breathing  the  whirlwind.  Edla  looked 
up  to  heaven,  but  not  a  star  appeared — ail  was  dark 
and  shrouded  in  clouds.  She  thought  of  Nina,  and 
her  heart  bled.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  there  were  no 
enduring  beauty  and  goodness,  no  constancy  upon 
earth ;  that  no  friendship  nor  love  could  stand  the  test 
of  time  or  temptation.  Had  not  Nina's  heart  turned 
itself  from  her  ?  To  her  the  image  of  life  stood  out 
pale  and  ghastly  from  the  darkness,  and  the  only  living 
feature  in  its  countenance  was  pain ! 

But  only  for  a  moment  could  Edla  thus  think  and 
feel.  The  ebb  of  strength  in  her  breast  was  not  of  long 
duration.  With  the  energy  of  her  will,  and  the  light 
of  her  reason,  she  recalled  it,  and  her  sinking  spirit 
rose  again.  Like  brilliant  constellations  the  maxima 
of  the  sages,  and  the  actions  of  the  good,  rose  glow- 
ingly on  her  recollection.  She  thought  of  the  tran- 
sitoriness  of  life,  of  eternal  love,  of  Him  who  rose 
triumphantly  from  the  dead,  and  of  those  who  h;id  been 
stedfast  in  the  faith ;  she  examined  her  own  heart — a 
tear  of  joy  fell  upon  its  wound,  and  she  became  calm. 
Once  more  she  reviewed  in  her  mind  oppressed  nations 
and  suffering  humanity — the  shipwrecked  in  heart,  and 
the  impoverished  in  fortune ;  she  dived,  as  it  were,  into 
the  sorrows  of  all ;  she  comprehended  them,  and,  press* 
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ing  her  bands  firmly  to  her  breast,  she  pronounced, 
both  for  herself  and  all  men,  with  deep  emphasis,  the 
words — "  Believe  /  Endure  !  " 

And  on  raising  her  tranquil  look  to  heaven  again, 
behold !  the  clouds  began  to  disperse,  and  from  the 
depth  of  the  azure  firmament  the  stars  shone  forth 
bright  and  cheeringly.  Edla  felt  refreshed  and  strength- 
ened. She  stood  quietly  contemplating  the  blessed 
lights  of  heaven,  till  they  were  again  veiled  with  clouds. 
She  then  went  to  make  some  arrangements  for  the 
arrival  of  Count  Louis,  and  never  had  her  demeanour 
been  more  tranquil,  her  countenance  more  serene,  and 
her  words  more  kind. 

Returned  to  her  quiet  chamber,  she  listened  to  the 
rising  storm,  the  beating  of  the  rain  against  the  win- 
dows, the  hollow,  deep  roaring  of  the  sea ;  but  upon 
her  table  the  lights  burnt  brightly,  though  the  flame 
flickered  to  and  fro.  Edla  looked  at  them  with  plea- 
sure ;  in  her  breast  dwelt  an  exalted  peace,  mingled 
with  deep  sadness.  She  took  up  her  pen,  and,  among 
other  observations,  wrote  in  her  diary  the  following  :— 

"  What  is  the  chief  aim,  the  all-important  point  of 
consideration  during  the  small  fraction  of  infinite  life  ? 
To  be  happy  upon  earth  ?  By  no  means:  the  greatest, 
the  most  virtuous  have  worn  crowns  of  thorns. 

"  Is  it  to  develope  the  flower  of  our  mind  and  cha- 
racter, and  rear  it  to  perfection  in  a  higher  light  and 
higher  strength  ?  Yes,  the  life  and  heavenly  transfor- 
mation of  our  spiritual  nature,  that  must  be  obtained — 
must.  She  shrinks  back  from  the  conflict.  Yes,  it  is  a 
bitter  one ;  I  know  it  well ;  and  she  is  young  and  weak : 
but  my  arm  shall  firmly  uphold  her — shall  tight  for  her. 
She  must  not  sink;  on  my  bleeding  breast  will  1  bear 
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her  till  my  latest  strength  is  exhausted.  She  shall  not 
he  that  man's ;  no,  never  1  Her  heart  will  bleed ; — 
what  matter?  This  bleeding  conflict  is  strength-im- 
parting. My  heart,  indeed,  will  bleed  much  more. 
Oh,  could  it  but  suffer  alone  and  bear  all  for  her ;  she 
would  then  be  happy ! 

"To  be  solitary  ....  to  be  alone  ....  to  be 
loved  by  no  one,  to  be  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  no 
one,  to  be  followed  to  the  grave  without  a  tear,  without 
a  sigh  ....  wherefore  appears  the  thought  so  terrible, 
so  appalling  to  most  people?  The  solitary  become 
afraid  of  themselves. 

"  To  be  alone !  Had  we  never  ardently  loved,  never 
given  our  hearts  to  another,  it  would  not,  methinks,  be 
hard  to  live  alone  and  wander  in  loneliness  through 
endless  life,  struggling  through  the  mysteries  of  crea- 
tion, and  worshipping  the  Great  Alone  One,  who  is 
above,  the  light  of  all  lights,  the  thought  of  all  thoughts, 
the  solution  of  every  mystery  and  every  problem  Yes, 
this  is  such  a  life  as  I  have  wished  for  myself.  But 
from  the  moment  we  begin  exclusively  to  love  one  of 
our  fellow- creatures,  we  require  his  reciprocal  love,  or 
life  is  felt  to  be  desolate  and  empty ;  this  is  sad  weak- 
ness." 


"  Emptiness  and  pain  must  be  borne.  They  have  a 
end.  To  know  this,  to  think  of  this,  is  already  a  source 
of  peace,  an  acquisition  of  strength. 

"  If  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  millions  combines 
with  our  own,  and  light  upon  us  with  a  crushing  weight, 
there  is  one  consoling  thought — the  mass  of  suffering 
creatures  does  not  increase  the  amount  of  pain  ;  in  these 
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millions  it  is  still  only  an  individual  — only  one  that 
suffers ;  and  he — how  long  ? " 


A     NIOHT. 

11  The  stars  gleam  bright 
Aloft  upon  their  lonely  road, 
As  beck'ning,  to  invite 
The  weary  wand'rer  to  the  calm  abode." 

Tegner. 

Nina  lay  upon  her  bed.  The  violent  excitement  of 
her  feelings  had  yielded  to  a  sort  of  stupor,  and  she 
sank  still  deeper  into  an  uneasy  sleep,  or  rather  into  a 
dreamy  torpor.  All  at  once  she  fancied  the  walls  and 
the  ceiling  of  her  room  disappeared,  and  an  immeasur- 
able waste  opened  to  her  view.  In  its  depth  rolled  the 
boundless  ocean,  and  over  it  floated  masses  of  dark 
grey  clouds.  A  gigantic  and  terrific  form,  with  the 
aspect  of  an  angry  divinity,  lay  reposing  on  the  clouds, 
and  scattered  lightnings  around  him ;  his  flaming  eyes 
darted  down  on  Nina,  and  his  lips  pronounced  the 
words,  "  Renounce  love,  happiness — renounce  Edward 
Hervey." 

And  Nina  thought  her  heart  was  violently  agitated, 
and  refused  to  comply,  but  that  an  irresistible  power 
constrained  her  lips  to  utter — Yes !  She  fancied  she 
heard  herself  pronounce  this  life-sacrificing  "  Yes," 
and  shuddered.  Then  the  cloud  with  its  dread  couching 
form  rose  higher  and  higher  into  the  air,  and  vanished 
from  her  sight.  The  scene  changed,  and  the  ocean  was 
gone.  The  air  was  sultry  and  oppressive.  On  a  barren 
and  waste  eminence  she  &avv  a  motionless  form  which 

vol.  li.  <* 
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gradually  approached  her ;  the  figure  becoming  more 
and  more  distinct,  she  recognised  him  whom  she  loved 
so  deeply,  so  inexpressibly,  and  exclusively.  She 
stretched  forth  her  arms  toward  him,  when  she  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  the  figure 
held  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  at  the  same  time  fixing 
his  eyes  upon  her  with  a  long  look  of  sorrow.  A  languid 
smile  of  the  deepest  pain  was  on  his  lips.  She  en- 
treated him  to  speak  to  her.  "  Oh,  tell  me,  tell  me," 
prayed  she,  "  that  you  still  believe  in  my  love — that 
you  forgive  me ! "  On  this  his  band  sank  slowly  down 
from  his  heart,  when  the  spot  from  which  it  was  re- 
moved showed  a  bloody,  wide-gaping  wound,  and  his 
eyes  regarded  it  with  an  expiring,  mournful,  and  re- 
proachful look ! — Nina  thought  herself  dying ;  suddenly 
she  felt  herself  penetrated  by  a  strong  hopeful  feeling ; 
and  impressed  with  the  consciousness  that  it  was  the 
power  of  love,  she  said  t  "  With  my  kisses  will  I  heal 
thy  wound,  with  my  heart  will  I  fill  up  the  space  in  thy 
breast,  with  my  loving  looks  will  I  reanimate  thine 
eyes ! "  She  extended  her  arms,  and  found  herself 
gently  drawn  to  him  by  an  invisible  power.  His 
countenance  brightened,  and  her  heart  dissolved  with 
bliss.  Instantly  a  tall  figure  interposed  between  them. 
Jt  was  Edla's.  A  cold  chilling  hand  passed  over  Nina's 
breast,  and  her  limbs  were  paralyzed.  She  saw  Edward 
no  more ; — none  but  Edla  standing  beside  her  pillow. 
Edla's  look  was  stern,  and  she  held  in  her  hand  a  cup, 
which  she  conveyed  to  Nina's  lips,  bidding  her  drain 
its  contents.  Nina  wished  to  obey,  but  the  draught  was 
a  bitter  one ;  and  with  indescribable  antipathy  she  turned 
away  and  refused  it  Edla,  however,  raised  her  head, 
again  brought  the  cup  to  her  lips,  and  compelled  her 
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to  drink.  Nina  felt  the  draught  of  woe  pass  over  her 
lips,  and  gliding  into  her  bosom;  she  believed  it  to  be 
a  death-potion. 

A  confused  noise  of  human  voices  full  of  distress 
and  terror,  a  roaring  and  violent  crash  now  struck 
upon  Nina's  ear,  and  roused  her  from  her  torturing 
dream,  but  only  to  new  horrors.  The  earth  seemed 
to  her  to  quake.  A  hollow  dismal  thundering  filled  the 
air,  and  the  storm  howled  fearfully.  Ah !  no !  it  was 
no  fancy,  it  was  no  dream — a  cold,  bitter  wave  struck 
Nina's  lips.  Affrighted,  she  raised  herself  up,  and  felt 
around  her.  Waves  encircled  her  bed,  and  lifted  it  up. 
At  that  instant  the  moon,  piercing  the  tempestuous 
clouds,  shone  into  the  room,  shedding  her  light  over  an 
ocean  which  rolled  its  raging  billows  higher  and  higher 
through  the  shattered  window  of  the  apartment.  The 
slightly-built  structure  seemed  about  to  be  overthrown. 
Cries  of  distress  and  despair  were  heard  from  various 
quarters. 

Nina  remembered  hearing  people  talk  of  the  inun- 
dations which  often  occurred  in  those  parts,4  and  she 
comprehended  at  once  her  danger.  She  endeavoured 
to  retain  her  presence  of  mind  so  as  to  be  able  to 
determine  on  what  she  must  do.  She  rose  up,  and 
supporting  herself  by  the  wall  against  the  dashing 
waves,  she  reached  the  door  with  difficulty.  But  this 
was  locked  from  without,  and  could  not  be  opened. 
She  cried  for  help,  but  almost  without  hope  of  being 
heard  in  the  general  confusion.  Gliding  along  to  the 
window,  she  thence  beheld  the  devastation  in  all  its 
horror;  dark,  violent,  and  tempestuous  the  flood  covered 

*  See  HQlpher's  description  of  Norrland. 
Q  2 
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every  thing,  uprooted  trees,  and  the  ruins  of  houses 
were  carried  along  by  the  waves ;  swimming  animals 
still  raised  their  heads  pitifully,  and  seemed  as  if  they 
would  cry  for  help.  The  still  rays  of  the  moon  rested 
on  the  fearful  scene,  but  showed  no  means  of  escape. 
The  flood  seemed  to  have  taken  others  by  surprise  at 
well  as  Nina.  When  she  heard  her  own  cries  of  dis- 
tress responded  to  only  by  those  of  others,  when  the 
waves  rose  ever  higher  and  higher,  Nina  then  felt  that 
death  was  drawing  nigh.  The  thought  of  it  was  bitter, 
and  the  fore-taste  of  her  last  hour  thrilled  through  her 
with  direful  distinctness.  She  felt  how  the  waves  would 
rise  over  her  lips,  and  stifle  her  cries  and  entreaties, 
how  they  would  wash  away  the  tears  from  her  eyes 
and  close  them  for  ever.  And  no  hand  would  be 
present  at  that  moment  to  press  hers,  no  loving  look 
to  minister  consolation  and  strength ! . . . .  Nina  wept; 
her  hot  tears  fell  and  mingled  with  the  waves.  Impelled 
by  the  desire  of  preserving  her  life  as  long  as  possible, 
Nina  mounted  up  to  the  window-frame.  Here  the 
waves  rose  only  to  her  knees;  she  threw  her  fair  arm 
round  the  window-cross,  and  remained  quietly  in  that 
position  while  wind  and  waves  played  with  her  hair 
and  white  night-dress. 

Nina  thought  of  Edla ;  an  unutterable  feeling  of  re- 
morse and  anguish  penetrated  her  bosom  ;  she  longed 
to  kiss  her  hand  and  to  obtain  her  forgiveness.  She 
thought  of  Hervey ;  she  felt  how  infinitely  dear  he  was 
to  her;  how  painful  it  was  to  leave  a  world  in  which  he 
still  lived.  With  her  heavenly  countenance  turned  to- 
wards the  tempestuous  sky,  she  prayed  for  him,  and 
implored  heaven's  mercy  on  her  own  souL 

With  fearful  rapidity  the  waters  rose  higher  and 
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higher.  Nina's  rich  and  unloosened  hair  was  bathed 
by  the  waves,  which,  cold  and  life-destroying,  dashed 
over  her  snow-white  bosom.  "  It  comes,  it  comes— 
bitter  death  1 "  thought  the  trembling  victim.  "  Oh  ! 
my  foster-mother  !  Could  you  now  see  me — you  would 
forgive  your  child !  Ob  Edward !— oh  Edla  1 "  and  with 
a  cry  of  longing  and  of  pain  she  stretched  out  her  arms, 
as  if  to  take  a  farewell  of  those  who,  even  in  death, 
possessed  her  whole  affections. 

A  dark  speck  moved  on  the  waves,  apparently  not 
impelled  by  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  controlling 
them.  Nina  observed  it,  trembling  with  hope ;— it  rose 
and  fell  with  the  waves,  but  ever  and  anon  re-appeared 
and  advanced  nearer  and  nearer.  Through  the  con* 
fused  tumult  of  falling  houses,  cries  for  help,  and  the 
roaring  of  the  wild  waves,  Nina  thought  she  heard  the 
regular  stroke  of  oars ;  and  when,  with  anxious  fore- 
bodings, and  almost  beside  herself,  she  exclaimed, — 
"  Edward — Edla! "  the  sound  of  her  own  name  dully 
but  distinctly  struck  her  ear.  Soon  it  became  more 
audible: — "Nina!  Nina!"  called  a  well  known  be- 
loved voice  through  the  storm  and  the  darkness.  Again 
the  moon  shed  its  light  over  the  wild  scene.  Struggling 
with  the  waters  appeared  a  boat,  which  rapidly  cut 
through  the  foaming  waves.  In  it  were  two  persons': 
a  female  figure  lay  upon  her  knees  in  the  forepart ; 
it  was  Edla.  The  boat  had  now  reached  the  window; 
Edla  stretched  out  her  arras  and  embraced  Nina — in 
the  next  moment  she,  the  rescued,  lay  upon  a  soft 
couch  in  the  little  bark.  Edla  bowed  over  her  like  a 
sheltering  roof.  A  moment  longer  the  rower  lingered 
near  the  house,  for  despairing  voices  called  down  from 
above, — "Save  us!   save  us!"      "Save  them!  save 
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them ! "  cried  Bdla  also ;  but,  as  if  bereft  of  conscious- 
ness, and  without  looking  up, — her  eyes  were  riveted 
on  Nina.  "Away!  away! — the  house  is  falling!" 
cried  the  boatman.  The  structure  of  the  roof  gave  way 
—a  stone  detached  itself,  fell  into  the  boat,  and  smote 
Edla's  shoulder.  She  sank  down  on  one  side,  but  still 
bent  protectingly  over 'Nina.  With  desperate  efforts 
against  the  swelling  waves,  the  rower  succeeded  in 
getting  clear  of  the  falling  house ;  but  in  vain  they 
seemed  to  struggle  against  inevitable  destruction. 
Death  impended  over  them.  "  We  are  lost  1 "  cried 
the  boatman,  in  a  husky  voice.  Edla  looked  up — a 
rafter  from  the  falling  roof  shot  over  them,  and  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  the  fragile  vessel  with  its  weight. 
Edla  placed  herself  before  Nina,  extended  her  unin- 
jured arm  over  her,  and  offered  her  breast  to  the  blind 
destroyer.  It  struck  Against  it,  but  was  with  an  asto- 
nishing strength  of  arm  hurled  to  the  side  of  the  boat. 
As  it  plunged  violently  into  the  water,  the  waves  dashed 
up  and  rolled  over  the  boat,  mingling  themselves  with 
Edla's  blood.  At  that  moment  another  boat  rowed  past 
in  the  direction  of  the  falling  house.  Baron  H.'s 
voice  steadily  and  firmly  directed  its  course,  "  Whom 
have  you  saved  ?  "  cried  he  in  passing.  "  Nina ! "  re- 
sponded a  voice  recognised  as  Count  Louis's.  "  That  '• 
well ! "  shouted  Baron  H.,  already  far  away.  The  bil- 
lows i aged,  the  storm  howled,  the  rain  streamed  down 
in  torrents,  and,  through  the  tumult  and  devastation, 
heart-rending  shrieks  of  human  voices  were  heard  on 
all  sides.  Shrill  cries  of  affection  and  terror  rent  the 
air,  and  pierced  the  heart  like  swerds.  The  words, — 
"  My  wife !— my  children ! — mother ! — brother ! "  rang 
wildly  through  the  storm.     From  partially  inundated 
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cottages  agonising  entreaties  for  deliverance  were 
heard ; — mothers  held  their  wailing  children  out  of  the 
windows.  But  Count  Louis  was  deaf  to  their  entrea- 
ties, and  gave  exclusive  and  unremitting  attention  to 
his  vessel.  Steadily  it  shot  along,  while  within  it  all 
was  still — still  as  death !  With  powerful  arm  the  rower 
steadily  plied  bis  oars,  but  his  deathly  pale  forehead 
was  covered  with  a  cold  perspiration :  when  any  impe- 
diment arrested  the  course  of  the  boat,  he  was  wading 
up  to  the  neck  in  water  to  get  it  afloat  again — then 
with  unfailing  strength  he  again  rowed  onward,  and 
saw  himself  gradually  approaching  the  heights  on 
which  the  castle  stood.  There  lights  were  gleaming, 
voices  calling,  tears  flowing,  and  prayers  ascending: 
there  at  last  they  landed. . 


THE    LAST  HOUR. 

"  Let  us  sour  heaven-ward,  on  the  wings  of  thought." 

Thorild. 

Faintly  shone  the  sun  from  beneath  gold-tinted 
clouds  on  the  day  after  that  awful  night ;  faintly  he 
shed  his  rays  on  Edla's  couch  and  countenance,  on 
which  death  in  intelligible  characters  had  stamped  his 
inexorable  "  TJiou  art  mine." 

A  profound  silence  reigned  in  the  apartment,  inter- 
rupted only  by  prayers,  uttered  in  a  low  tone.  With 
the  silver  cup  in  his  trembling  hand,  an  aged  minister 
withdrew  from  -Edla's  bedside.  He  had  administered 
to  her  the  Holy  Sacrament,  had  united  his  own  prayers 
with  hers,  and    then  retired  in  silence,   feeling  well 
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assured  that  his  voice  was  not  here  needed  in  whis- 
pering encouragement  and  consolation. 

At  the  foot  of  the  bed  stood  Professor  A.,  whom  the 
desire  to  see  Edla  again  lead  to  Umenas,  and  who 
arrived  at  the  moment  when  her  soul  was  preparing  to 
wing  its  flight  from  earth.  With  the  sympathy  of  a  man 
and  the  tranquillity  of  a  philosopher,  he  now  contem- 
plated his  friend,  happy  in  the  privilege  of  being  near 
her  at  this  solemn  hour.  Beside  him  stood  Count 
Louis,  with  silent  composure,  and  near  Edla's  pillow, 
Clara  and  Edla's  friend,  the  afflicted  physician,  who 
both  saw  a  still  greater  peace  and  an  ever-increasing 
serenity  diffuse  themselves  over  her  pain-distorted 
features.  Nina  was  not  there.  From  the  moment  she 
felt  herself  covered  with  Edla's  blood,  she  had  lain  in 
a  state  of  insensibility,  and  did  not  regain  her  con- 
sciousness until  a  few  minutes  previous  to  the  present 
scene,  when  she  entered  the  room  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  Baroness  H. 

Pale  and  trembling,  beautiful,  and  unearthly  as  a 
spectre  called  up  from  the  grave  to  behold  the  light 
once  more,  Nina  stepped  forward.  Her  hands  were 
clasped,  her  eyes  dim  with  tears,  her  breathing  deep  and 
convulsive ;  an  inward  shudder  shook  her  whole  frame; 
her  pallid  lips  could  only  whisper,  "  Edla  1  Edla  1 " 

With  extraordinary  serenity  and  ineffable  tender- 
ness, Edla's  countenance  beamed  upon  her,  and  when 
she  sank  down  on  the  bed  Edla  put  her  uninjured  arm 
round  her  sister's  neck,  and  gently  turned  her  nice 
towards  her  own. 

"  Child  of  my  heart  1  my  rescued  child !  my  darling ! " 
thus  spoke  Edla,  in  the  sweetest  accents,  and  her  cold 
lips  for  the  first  time  pressed  those  of  her  sister,  and 
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she  kissed  away  the  tears  from  her  eyes.  This  was  the 
moment  for  the  free  and  full  expression  of  her  affec- 
tion. Nina's  self-will  was  melted  witn  these  sweet 
tokens  of  affection,  and  she  bathed  with  tears  the  breast 
that  had  bled  for  her.  Ah !  at  this  moment  the  two 
sisters  felt  all  the  depth  and  reality  of  their  mutual  love. 
But  Edla  soon  interrupted  these  effusions  of  the  heart, 
and  putting  Nina  gently  back,  she  inquired  with  a 
voice  full  of  the  deepest  earnestness : — 

"  Will  you  crown  my  last  hours  with  peace  ?  M 

"Only  command  me,"  said  Nina,  as  if  thirsting  to 
sacrifice  herself  and  to  suffer. 

"  Ley  your  hand  on  my  breast,"  said  Edla. 

Nina  did  so. 

"  Promise  never  to  become  Edward  Harvey's  wife." 

"I  promise,"  replied  Nina.  The  thunder-bolt  of 
destiny  rolled  over  her. 

"  Promise  to  avoid  the  sight  of  him." 

"  I  promise,"  returned  the  perfectly  submissive  Nina. 

"I  thank  you,"  said  Edla.  No  satisfaction,  however, 
as  yet  appeared  in  her  countenance.  Her  looks  roved 
from  Nina  to  Louis,  from  Louis  to  Nina,  yet  her  lips 
continued  closed.  Nina  gazed  at  her  a  long  time  and 
then  extended  her  hand  to  Count  Louis.  She  felt 
herself  inwardly  constrained  to  sacrifice  herself  for 
Edla — to  die  for  her.  "  I  vow  obedience,"  said  Nina 
to  Count  Louis ;  he  pressed  her  hand  firmly  in  his. 
Edla's  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  she  saw  the  magnitude 
of  the  sacrifice,  but  she  accepted  it  To  leave  Nina 
lonely,  unprotected  in  a  world  where  Hervey  lived, 
where  the  Countess  Natalie  had  the  next  right  to  dis- 
pose of  her,  was  to  Edla  a  fearful  thought.  She  cast  a 
long,  penetrating,  scrutinising  look  at  Nina  and  Louis. 
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Unwonted  mildness  at  this  moment  imparted  beauty  to 
the  resolute  expression  of  his  features :  a  marvellous 
power  had,  in  the  mean  time,  quickened  Nina's  sinking 
frame :  calm  and  collected,  like  Iphigenia  in  the  hour 
of  sacrifice,  she  stood  prepared  to  receive  the  blow 
which  would  sever  her  from  life.  Edla  did  not  per- 
ceive in  this  composure  the  strength  of  despair,  but  the 
power  of  a  higher  influence — the  promise  of  future 
serenity  and  peace  for  a  being  who  had  so  long  been 
wavering  and  unsettled.  A  ray  of  hope  beamed  on  her 
mind  and  irradiated  her  countenance,  while  she  laid 
her  hand  on  the  united  hands  of  Nina  and  Louis,  and 
to  the  utter  astonishment  of  all,  she  half  raised  herself 
up,  and  with  the  clearness  of  one  inspired,  said, — 

"  Virtue  unites  you.  God  will  bless  you.  Beloved, 
live  for  goodness,  for  truth,  and  the  welfare  of  our 
father-land.  Oh,  I  see  better  days  coming.  Receive 
my  thanks — my  heart-felt  thanks,  thou  child  of  my 
heart,  thou  dearest  treasure  1  possessed  on  earth.  Now 
I  am  happy,  now  I  can  depart  in  peace."  Edla  fell 
back  exhausted  on  her  bed.  The  Count  withdrew. 
Nina  seated  herself  on  a  footstool  at  Edla's  feet  and 
leant  her  head  on  the  hed.     All  joy  was  dead  to  her. 

But  on  the  wings  of  death  Edla's  spirit  seemed  to 
rise  higher  and  breathe  more  freely.  Is  it  not  often  so  f 
At  the  approach  of  death  many  a  downcast  eye 
quickens  and  brightens  with  extraordinary  vividness 
ere  it  is  extinguished  for  ever;  many  a  silent  tongue 
Decomes  eloquent,  and  bursts  forth  in  strains  of  evan- 
gelical purity.  Many  a  bosom  breathes  out  its  love  for 
the  first  time  on  its  death -bed;  within,  all  was  so  still, 
—and  deemed  by  all  so  desolate ;  but  the  Deliverer 
approached,  and  then  was  heard  the  heavenly  melody 
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which,  like  a  mute  and  captive  bird,  had  hitherto  been 
silent.  Ah,  there  are  those  who  only  begin  to  live  at 
the  hour  of  death ! 

Edla's  shattered  breast  and  shoulder,  the  copious 
loss  of  blood,  and  her  rapidly  declining  powers  forbade 
all  hopes,  indeed  even  all  attempts  to  save  her  life.  She 
herself  was  perfectly  conscious  of  her  state,  and  begged 
of  her  physician  that  she  might  be  left  as  quiet  as 
possible.  He  conformed  to  her  wishes,  and  after 
dressing  her  wounds,  she  was  laid  in  an  easy  position 
on  her  bed.  Her  appearance  then  was  extremely  calm 
and  serene;  only  whenever  her  eye  happened  to  fall 
on  Nina  it  showed  an  expression  of  pain. 

"  My  good  friends ! "  said  she  to  the  by-standers,  with 
deep  cordiality,  "  be  not  troubled !  Strengthen  ine  at 
this  moment  by  your  gentle  sympathy.  And  what 
indeed  is  the  approaching  event  in  my  case,  but  what 
happens  to  others  every  where,  every  day,  and  every 
hour  ?  A  child  of  earth  is  going  to  her  father  in 
heaven ;  it  is  indeed  a  short,  a  pleasant  way,  which 
sooner  or  later  may  we  all  have  to  tread.  Ah,  my  good 
friend !  . .  ."  and  Edla's  look  entreated  the  by-standers 
to  retire,  whilst  it  invited  Professor  A.  to  approach 
nearer.  Nina  alone  remained  sitting  beside  her  bed : 
the  rest  dispersed  about  the  room.  With  a  low  voice 
Edla  continued:  "  Wherefore  this  gloomy  look,  my 
friend?  Ah,  let  it  not  cloud  the  light  of  that  day 
which  already  casts  its  rays  on  me  through  the  night  of 
death.  I  wish  ....  I  would  see  you  more  resigned. 
Is  it  so  dark  within  you  now, — or  are  you  displeased 
with  me  ?  Conceal  not  at  this  moment  your  thoughts 
from  your  friend ! " 

u  Edla,"  said  Professor  A.,  "  what  would  I  not  give, 
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what  would  I  not  suffer,  to  be  certain  that  the  day 
which  you  desire  to  behold  is  actually  dawning,  that  it 
is  not  merely  a  reflection  of  che  earthly  sun-light  which 
gratefully,  but  delusively,  dazzles  your  vision.  I  con- 
fess I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  the  thought  of  your 
death.  I  have  witnessed  the  last  moments  of  those 
who  in  the  pursuits  of  science  and  in  the  exercise  of 
benevolence  have  attained  the  natural  term  of  human 
life ;  over  those  I  did  not  grieve.  But  you,  Edla,  you 
were  only  in  your  beginning,  still  seeking,  still  thirst- 
ing ....  after  what  ?  You  will  depart ;  the  spring 
to  which  you  approached  your  lips  ceases  to  flow; 
earth  with  its  rich  treasures  you  will  behold  no  i 
there  is  the  grave.  Edla !  what  now  are  all  the  i 
of  knowledge  to  you  ?     What  the  thirst  after  it  ?  " 

"  What  ?  "  said  Edla,  interrupting  him,  with  great 
animation,  "  what  they  ever  were — life  and  joy.  Be- 
lieve me,  this  thirst  is  not  quenched.  It  is  at  this 
moment  perhaps  stronger  than  ever,  and  is  to  me  a 
pledge  of  higher  sources.  True,  1  am  about  to  depart, 
and  the  passage  is  wonderful.  My  senses  whirl.  But 
do  you  not  believe  that  an  extraordinary  secret  joy 
thrills  through  me  at  the  certainty  that  I  shall  soon  be 
beyond  this  cloud-enveloped  bourne,  soon  penetrate 
that  unknown  land  ?  Yes,  my  friend,  I  acknowledge 
it ;  my  spirit  is  impatient :  like  a  child  I  sit  before  the 
curtain,  and  long  to  see  it  drawn  up." 

"  Puerile  curiosity  on  the  brink  of  the  grave ! "  said 
Professor  A.,  in  a  tone  of  reproach.  "  Is  this  worthy  of 
you,  Edla  ? " 

"  I  believe,"  said  Edla,  with  tender  emotion,  "  that  I 
am  animated  by  purer  motives.  Oh,  my  friend,  my 
soul  is  so  joyful  in  the  anticipation  of  soon  beholding 
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God  in  the  beauty  of  perfection.  (And  Edla  folded  her 
hands  in  prayer.)  All  the  problems  that  have  here 
perplexed  me  will  then  be  solved.  I  shall  better  com- 
prehend His  wisdom,  better  feel  His  love,  better 
worship  Him.  The  deepest  mystery  of  life  is  death. 
But  remember,  my  friend,  that  men  of  old  were  by 
mysteries  initiated  into  the  knowledge  of  a  higher  light. 
My  hour  of  initiation  has  come.  1  hail  it  with  joy.  I 
believe  that  it  will  lead  me  nearer  to  the  Primeval 
Source  of  all  light  and  bliss.  I  feel  that  my  soul  will 
thence  drink  life  and  happiness.  In  what  way,  through 
what  organs,  I  confidently  leave  in  the  hands  of  the 
Great  Architect  who  fashioned  my  earthly  tabernacle. 
He  will  do  all  things  well ;  He  will  render  me  capable 
of  understanding  Him  and  admiring  His  works.  Yes, 
J  feel  that  when  released  from  these  shackles  of  earth, 
I  shall  better  understand  my  own  nature,  better  know 
and  love  you  all." 

"  Wherefore,"  continued  Professor  A.,  discontentedly, 
"  was  your  career  interrupted  just  when  your  exertions 
promised  to  be  profitable  to  your  fellow  creatures? 
The  work  you  have  commenced,  Edla — and  at  which 
I  had  so  greatly  rejoiced — will  now  lie  incomplete  and 
fruitless." 

*'  That,"  rejoined  Edla,  "  has,  I  confess,  been  pain- 
ful to  me.  The  thought  ....  ah,  puerile  conceit !  I 
will  not  mention  it.  It  is  past.  The  great  works  of 
the  wisest  philosophers  of  antiquity  have  perished ; 
and  shall  I  presume  to  complain  on  account  of  this 
little  work — this  trifle  ?  More  energetic  minds  than 
mine  will  finish  what  I  have  begun.  I  know  it,  and 
it  rejoices  me." 
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"  And  what  is  it  that  gives  you  this  assurance, 
Edla?" 

"  Eternal  reason,  which  uninterruptedly  continues 
her  revelation  to  humanity,"  replied  Edla.  *'  The 
words  I  heard  will  also  sound  in  the  ears  of  another, 
and  he  pronounced  by  a  tongue  more  eloquent  than 
mine.  The  small  spark  will  be  preserved  by  Him  who 
kindled  it,  and  continue  to  operate  according  to  its 
own  essential  nature.  And  perhaps,"  added  she, 
with  a  smile,  "  I  shall  complete  my  book  in  that 
lovely  star  which  is  beginning  to  twinkle  yonder." 

"  It  is  not  difficult,"  said  Professor  A-,  M  to  form  at 
pleasure  manifold  notions  of  our  condition  hereafter. 
The  principal  question,  however,  is  on  what  ground  do 
they  rest?  One  of  those  capricious  and  baseless 
fabrics  is  assuredly  your  thought  of  writing  a  book 
when  your  hand  moulders  in  the  grave." 

" 1  was  jesting,"  said  Edla;  "  and  yet  I  must  believe 
that  art  is  eternal  like  the  human  soul.  If  once  there 
is  life,  it  must  also  find  organs  for  the  expression  of  its 
power.  Of  my  little  work  I  have  taken  leave.  My 
hand  I  shall  soon  consign  to  earth ;  but  my  reasoning, 
my  imaginative  faculties  I  take  with  me ;  they  are  a 
part  of  my  spiritual  nature.  Here  I  have  but  com- 
menced my  schooling.  Now,  I  am  about  to  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  university,  and  to  study  higher  dogmas. 
It  is  my  belief  and  my  joy,  that  my  real  day  of  labour 
Js  now  only  going  to  begin." 

"The  angels  neither  search  nor  dive  into  hidden 
mysteries ;  they  behold  God  in  the  glorious  fulness  of 
His  perfections,"  said  Professor  A.  "  Even  Christianity 
points  out  to  us  no  other  condition  than  this  after-death. 
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his  condition  of  abstract  and  inactive  couteiu- 
n,  however  embellished  with  hymns  and  harps, 
be  to  a  mind  like  Edla's — (the  word  must  be 
jnced) — intolerable  !  ° 
>  behold  God  in  the  fulness  of  His  glory/'  re- 

1  Edla,  softly,  whilst  a  wondrous  radiancy 
ed  in  her  sunken  eyes.  "  And  what  indeed  is 
her  life,  every  pure  aspiration  of  the  soul ;  every 
nspiration,  than  the  beholding  of  God,  than  the 
tion  of  His  presence,  the  reality  of  all  realities, 
th  of  all  truths — the  original  Fountain  of  Beauty  ? 
is  all  energetic  life,  every  pure  action,  every 

work,  but  the  expression  of  this  intuition.  To 
.  God  is  to  live  in  God  in  thought  and  deed.  It 
lite  felicity ! " 

id  shall  we  feel  this  bliss  with  that  ardent  reality 
constitutes  our  highest  happiness  here  upon 
"  said  Professor  A.,  deeply  excited.  "Shall 
•rish  life  in  our  hearts  with  the  same  attachment 
rtainty  as  now  ?  Edla,  shall  I  see  you  again — 
iise  you  again  ?  Will  you  listen  to  the  voice  of 
iend,  as  you  have  done  here  ?  Shall  I  there  be 
ted  to  press  your  hand  ?  ....*'  He  was  silent, 
voice  faltered, 
hat  shall  /  say  on  this  point  ? "  replied  Edla. 

2  you  not  heard  of  One  who  died  and  was  buried, 
se  again  from  the  dead,  and  called  his  friends 
ne,  and  loved  them  as  before,  who  caused  his 
to  descend  on  them  and  blessed  them  ?  A  more 
is  truth  than  this  I  know  not  on  earth.  But  I 
t  will  be  so.  First  night  ....  the  shadows 
en  now  approaching  ....  Night  ....  then 
ig  dawns.      And  those  who  have  fallen  asleep 
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awake,  they  hail  the  morning.  Ah,  how  glorious  I 
Friend  calls  to  and  answers  friend.  Heaven  dawns 
....  Wherefore  question,  wherefore  fear  ?  Truly  all 
is  clear !     He  has  conquered  .  .  .  ." 

But  the  light  of  earth  grew  dim  during  Edla's 
heavenly  vision.  Her  vigorous  spirit  strove  in  vain 
against  the  weakness  of  Nature ;  consciousness  left 
her,  and  she  awoke  not  from  her  death-like  stupor  till 
late  in  the  evening,  when  the  starry  firmament  spanned 
the  earth  with  its  glory.  The  floods  had  gradually  re- 
treated to  their  bed  ;  twilight  spread  its  veil  over  the 
scene  of  devastation ;  the  wind  was  hushed,  the  eve- 
ning calm  and  beautiful. 

Edla  requested  that  her  bed  might  be  moved  to  the 
window,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  she  gaztd 
upwards  with  silent  rapture  to  the  blessed  lights  ot 
heaven,  while  she  said  :  "  I  shall  soon  be  near  you." 
She  glanced  at  Nina,  motioned  her  to  her,  and  kissed 
away  the  tears  from  her  cheeks.  At  the  same  instant 
she  perceived  those  which  stood  in  the  eyes  of  Pro- 
fessor A.     She  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  and  said, — 

"  If  you  knew,  my  friend,  what  bright  hopes,  what 
friendly  images  encompass  me  this  hour, — thanks  to 
Eternal  Love,  which  sheds  His  light  over  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death, — you  would  rejoice  with  me.** 

Professor  A.  was  silent,  and  after  a  short  pause 
Edla  continued :  "  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  here  on 
earth  we  see  but  a  twentieth  part  of  the  lights  above 
the  terrestrial  atmosphere.  This  thought  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  ine.  My  friend,  can  it  be  presumption  to 
hope,  that  whtn  we  leave  the  misty  sphere  of  earth 
the  book  of  immortality  on  which  we  have  so  fervently 
fixed  our  eyes,  will  be  illuminated  by  a  higher  life,  and 
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port  more  distinctly  comprehended  f    You  turn 
you  are  displeased.    A.,  my  true  friend,  tell  me 

will  tell  you/'  replied  Professor  A.  "Every 
lit,  every  feeling  thus  proceeding  from  your  lips 
this  hour,  of  infinite  importance,  and  I  should 
ong  were  I  to  hesitate,  though  even  with  a  harsh 
to  elicit  a  clear  explanation.  Edla,  this  manner 
jlttng  in  the  hour  of  death  is  repugnant  to  my 
?s.  The  doctrines  you  profess  demand,  in  my 
m,  more  humility.  On  what  does  the  Christian* 
ghtly  understand  his  religion,  build  his  hope  of 
*  liberty  and  joy  ?  Is  it  not  on  the  certainty  that 
is  no  sin  in  his  heart,  no  darkness  in  his  soul  to 
ite  him  from  the  Holy  Ont  t  Edla»  I  congra* 
you  on  this  security}* 

a  was  silent  long,  and  when  she  replied,  her  lips 
ed.  u  Your  rebuke  is  severe,*'  said  she,  **  but  / 
you.  Nevertheless  I  have  loved  Him  with  aft 
art,  the  Holy  One,  the  All-gracious  being.  I 
striven  to  walk  in  the  path  by  Him  pointed  out 

Why,  then,  should   I  not  hope,  not  be  joy- 

.  »  .*'  fidla  again  paused,  but  soon  resumed 
lignified  animation  and  beaming  countenance: 
even  if  it  were  so»  were  my  hope  presumptuous 
I  misconceived  my  real  condition,  I  should  then 
s  higher  light  look  into  my  heart,  and  walk  with 
eyes  than  at  present.  Oh,  welcome  be  that  light 
manifests  to  me  my  error,— welcome  holy  justice 

chastises  my  faults.  Eternal,  holy,  glorious 
,  welcome !  even  though  it  be  to  self-abasement 
I  love,  Thee  I  desire,  Thee  alone  I  seek !  I 
e  furnace  of  affliction  with  gladness,  if  out  of  it 
.  u.  * 
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I  may  but  come  forth  purified  to  thee.  Oh,  my  friend, 
suffer  me  to  rejoice  and  raise  my  voice  in  exultation.  My 
hope  and  faith  are  founded  on  Him,  the  Alnrighty, 
the  Faithful,  who  keepeth  covenant  for  ever;  it  is  my 
belief  that  through  tribulation  and  joy,  prosperity  and 
adversity,  He  will  conduct  all  souls  to  himself,  and 
that  all  will  be  able  to  know  Him,  and  the  truth  of  Hit 
promises  I " 

"Edla,  forgive  me,"  said  Professor  A^  and  his 
cheek  turned  paler  whilst  his  eyes  beheld  the  brilliancy 
in  hers. 

But  pleasant  images  and  hopes  seemed  again  to  nave 
taken  entire  possession  of  Edla's  mind.  She  turned 
to  Professor  A.  with  a  bright  smile,  and  said, — 

"  Is  it  not  remarkable,  my  friend,  how  philosophy 
and  religion  in  so  important  a  point  unite  to  throw 
light  on  our  future  life  ?  The  disquisitions  of  reason 
show  us,  that  time  and  eternity  are  not — as  is  generally 
supposed — two  different  things.  They  show  us  that 
they  are  co-existing,  that  they  blend  together,  and 
cannot  subsist  in  any  other  relation.  The  temporal 
without  the  eternal  would  be  as  empty  as  the  eternal 
without  the  temporal.  Man  belongs  to  two  worlds.— 
his  life  is  at  the  same  time  both  mortal  and  immortal. 
It  is  a  continued  entrance  into,  and  transition  out  of 
temporal  life ;  but  if  the  Life  Eternal — that  is,  the 
Life  of  God,  the  Kingdom  of  God,  lives  in  his  soul, 
it  cannot  be  made  captive  and  darkened.  Amid  all 
the  changes  of  a  never-ending  life  he  remains  serene, 
free,  and  happy — a  rational  and  love-replete  organ  for 
the  will  of  Eternal  Love  in  intimate  and  harmonious 
relation  with  nature,  with  mankind,  and  with  God. 

"  Such  is  the  teaching  of  human  reason  illumined  by 
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t  of  Eternal  wisdom,  and  revelation.     What 

j  say  whom  God  sent  into  the  world?    Man 

•  of  the  sheep  i  by  me  if  any  nan  enter  in,  he 

saved,  and  ahall  90  in  and  out,  and  find 

f  clear  and  simple  is  this  profound  doctrine. 
rit  regenerated  through  Jeans  unto  love  and 
t  will,  amid  all  the  developments  of  life,  ever 
If  again,  its  friends,  its  love,  its  sphere  of  action, 
il  aliment, 
thou,"  continued  Edla,  with  extraordinary 
and  tenderness,  as  she  clasped  her  arm  round 
ho  knelt  before  her,  M  thou,  who  art  so  dear,  so 
bably  dear  to  me  ...  .  I  shall  behold  thy  be- 
untenance  again  in  a  more  glorious  home.  Let 
it  again  as  a  faithful  image  of  the  same  lovely 
>ut  also  more  exalted  and  renewed  in  strength, 
prayer  for  thee  regards  not  thy  earthly  happi- 
it  the  transformation  of  thy  mind  in  virtue  and 
ice,  and  in  meetness  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
»s  of  heaven.  And  now,"  ....  added  she, 
1  expression  of  severe  suffering  passed  over  her 
,  "  now  I  shall  not  commune  much  more  with 
.  .  for  I  feel  that  Death  has  commenced  his 
I  will  be  passive  under  his  operation,  and 
y  watch  the  symptoms  of  dissolution.  Retire 
1  my  side.  If  you  can  witness  my  last  struggles ; 
wish.  Man  must  not  turn  away  his  eyes  from 
t  of  human  sufferings  ....  all  must  be  borne, 
)prehended  ....  we  should  learn  from  all  the 
»f  life,  from  death.  A.,  give  me  thy  hand, 
for  thy  faithful  friendship.    Nina,  thine    •  .  • 

y  lips  ....•» 

R  2 
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Edla  lost  the  power  of  speech,  and  seemed  to  suffer 
much,  but  her  eyes  retained  their  calm  expression,  and 
were  stedfastly  fixed  on  Nina,  comforting  and  blessing 
her.  They  gradually  diminished  in  brightness,  hot 
still  continued  gazing  on  her,  and  remained  thus 
riveted,  even  when  they  saw  no  longer. 

The  good  do  not  always  die  as  painlessly  as  a  fading 
flower,  nor  the  wicked  pass  away  in  agony.  The  re- 
verse of  this  frequently  happens.  We  ought  not  to 
shrink  from  a  close  observation  of  the  discrepancies  of 
outward  and  inward  life.  They  are  the  moat  certain 
pledges  of  a  harmonious  accord  beyond  the  prelude  of 
the  grave. 

Edla's  death-struggle  was  long  and  hard :  the  vital 
powers  were  yet  strong  within  her  breast.  She  con- 
tinued to  live  three  days  without  any  signs  of  conscious* 
ness.  When  on  die  morning  of  the  fourth  day  Nina 
— beautiful  and  pale,  as  we  imagine  the  angel  of  death 
— bending  over  Edla,  and  wiped  the  cold  perspiration 
from  her  forehead,  she  suddenly  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and 
gazing  on  her  with  an  expression  of  joy,  said :  M  Ah, 
it  is  you."  She  smiled,  closed  them  again,  and  a  few 
minutes  after  the  heaving  breast  was  still*  Nina 
closed  her  eyes  with  kisses. 

"  A  noble  and  dignified  intelligence  has  taken  its 
departure  from  earth,"  said  Professor  A.,  in  broken 
accents,  pressing  his  lips  on  Edla's  cold  band.  M  Fare- 
well, thou  noble,  strong-minded  woman!  thou  hast 
left  me  behind  impoverished  and  wretched! " 

Such  were  the  feelings  of  all  in  their  deeply  afflicted 
hearts.  Baron  H.  and  Clara  bore  Nina  away  from  the 
death-bed  and  scene  of  distress. 

"  Write  to  Edward  Hervey,"  entreated  Nina  of  the 
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M  H.,  shortly  after  j  M  tell  him  what  bat  hap- 
and  what  1  have  vowed,  far  I  am  not  able," 
Baroness  H.  promised  to  do  so.  Since  Edla 
id,  and  the  Countess,  who  had  fallen  ill  after 
it  of  the  inundation,  was  solely  concerned  about 
i  person,  she  devoted  herself  to  Nina  with  true 
tlcare. 

died  with  her  face  turned  to  the  window  and  th* 
le  friendly  stars  reflected  their  brilliant  rays  on 
ing  features,  and  watched  over  her  during  the 
;  of  nigbt. 


THE   CRIME. 

e  repented  deeply,  and  suffered  much  in  this  repent- 
it  it  soften  you." 

-eaders  will  ask,  how  and  whence  came  Baron 
bis  fair  partner  so  suddenly  here  on  the  night 
nundation  ?  In  explanation  of  this  we  will 
hem,  that  during  an  excursion  from  Paradise 
txpectedly  met  with  Count  Louis*  who  was  on 
ney  to  Norrland,  and  forthwith  formed  the 
n  of  rejoining  him  on  his  arrival  there.  The 
ill  easily  guess  from  what  motive,  and  at  whose 
Their  purpose  was  accomplished,  and  they 
save,  to  comfort,  without,  however,  being 
vert  the  unhappy  events  which  rent  the  heart 
a  sufferer. 

ina's  entreaty  the  Baroness  H.  now  wrote  to 
With  faithful  accuracy  she  related  every 
at  had  transpired,  and  concluded  her  letter 
se  words ; 
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"  You  will  now  see  as  well  as  I  do  what  is  to  be 
done.  It  seems  to  me  important  to  Nina's  peace  that 
she  should  not  see  you  again.  It  is  also  her  own  wish, 
her  prayer  to  you.  A  meeting  with  you  could  only 
occasion  her  the  most  dreadful  anguish.  The  last  wish 
of  the  departed  Edla,  and  the  promise  given  to  her 
must  remain  sacred  to  Nina.  May  the  Almighty 
strengthen  her  to  continue  sted&st  to  her  tow,  and 
may  your  power  of  renunciation  he  a  support  and  an 
example  to  her.  Since  the  death  of  Edla  she  has  lain 
in  a  state  of  unbroken  slumber,  and  I  thank  God  for 
it,  inasmuch  as  she  greatly  needs  repose  after  the 
distressing  scenes  she  has  passed  through ;  she  must 
gather  strength  for  those  which  are  yet  to  come.  I 
know  you,  and  rely  upon  you.  Once  more.  Nina 
dare  not  see  you  again.  Believe  me,  I  feel  for  you.  I 
had  wished  I  were  able  to  show  you  in  deed  what  I  am 
in  heart  and  soul, 

"Your  faithful  friend, 

"G*.  H." 

At  the  bottom  of  the  letter  were  added  the  foBowrag 
words,  written  by  Nina's  trembling  hand : 

"Oh,  Edward,  farewell t— Forgive !  ....  fareweO 
for  ever ! " 

But  before  this  letter  reached  Hervey  we  must  pay 
bim  a  visit,  and  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  few 
days  preceding  the  inundation. 

A  feeling  like  that  which  rent  his  heart  in  the  hour 
of  separation  from  Nina,  Edward  Hervey  had  never 
before  experienced.  Easier  would  it  have  been  for 
him  to  have  parted  with  life,  and  neither  his  sanguine 
temperament,  nor  his  deeply  religious  feelings  were  at 
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ne  capable  of  removing  the  inconceivable  agony' 
like  an  incubus,  weighed  down  his  mind  through- 
e  whole  of  his  journey.  At  length  he  reached 
d  of  his  destination.  A  small  neat  house  on  the 
of  the  river  Wener  within  the  enclosure  of  thick- 
trees,  presented  itself  to  his  view,  which  looked 
e  abode  of  virtue  and  contentment ;  and  Edward's 
conducted  him  into  a  room  where  the  curtains 
ed  but  an  obscure  light  A  man  with  a  pen  in 
nd  sate  at  a  table  covered  with  papers  ,  a  clergy- 
tood  near  it. 

ell,  is  it  finished  I "  inquired  a  hollow  voice 
ding  from  a  bed,  the  curtains  of  which  were 
back. 

is  finished,"  replied  the  writer  sternly,  "and 
'ants  your  signature." 

as  no  one  come  yet  X  "  inquired  the  voice  with 
etude  and  impatience.    At  this  moment  Edward 
y  stepped  forward.     A  convulsive  movement 
the  bed.    A  face  sallow  and  ghastly,  distorted 
by  passion  than  suffering,  looked  out  from  the 
qr,  and  the  wild  staring  eyes  fixed  a  scrutinising 
n  Edward's  countenance.    "  It  is  he— yes,  it  is 
said  the  sick  man,  as  if  to  himself ;  "  it  is  he 
aved  my  child.    Your  name  is  Edward  Hervey  ?  *' 
es,"  replied  Hervey. 
[ave  you  always  borne  that  name  !  " 
fhat  is  your  motive  for  asking  that  question  2 " 
Edward  Hervey,  attentively  regarding  the  man. 
>o  you  recognise  me !  " 

ou  are  he  whose  boy  fell   into  the  stream  at 
a  •  •  .  ." 
es,  and  whom  you  rescued  from  inevitable  de- 
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struction  at  the  peril  of  yonr  own  life,"  added  die  tick 
man;  "  but  you  have  seen  me  before,  before  .  .  .  •" 

Edward  observed  him  intently  a  long  while.  "I 
think  I  have/'  said  he,  "  but  I  cannot  remember 
when  01  where." 

"  Herr  Edward  D.,  I  was  secretary  to  Count  R.  at 
the  same  time  you  were  there.  My  name  is  Christian 
Matin." 

Edward  started  back ;  the  sick  man  motioned  with 
his  hand,  and  said :  "  Wait,  you  shall  hear.  Read, 
sir,  read  aloud!" 

The  deputy  sheriff  read  in  an  audible  voice : 

"  On  my  death  bed,  and  about  to  appear  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Almighty,  I  testify  and  declare  in  the 
presence  of  the  Most  High,  and  before  all  men,  that 
Herr  Edward  D.  is  innocent  of  the  crime,  of  which  he  has 
been  accused,  of  having  committed  against  Count  R. 
It  was  I,  who  on  the  evening  in  question,  shot  the 
Count  standing  on  the  bank  of  the  lake ;  it  was  I  who 
robbed  him  of  his  money.  At  my  instigation  also  it 
was  that  Edward  Hervey  was  taken  on  suspicion  of 
the  crime,  and  I  spread  false  reports  respecting  him ; 
not  from  hatred  to  him,  but  in  order  to  avert  all  sus- 
picion from  myself.  With  regard  to  Fraulein  Elfirida's 
abduction,  I  am  convinced  that  Edward  Hervey  acted 
only  from  good  motives ;  and  that  his  only  intention, 
as  an  honourable  man,  was  to  deliver  the  daughter  from 
the  base  and  sordid  schemes  of  the  father.  Every 
thing  which  I  myself  have  witnessed  and  heard  of  him, 
warrants  me  in  believing  this ;  and  let  it  be  remembered 
that  these  are  the  confessions  and  asseverations  of  a 
dying  man.  Greater  corroboration  on  this  point  may 
jnrobably  be  gained  from  Herr  D.'s  letter  in  his  own 
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tag  to  Count  R.,  which  after  his  flight  I  found 
his  table,  and  kept  in  my  possession.  I  have 
I  it  with  this,  my  declaration,  unbroken.  'Jliat 
le  truth,  and  has  been  confessed  by  me  in  the 
ession  of  my  senses,  and  of  my  own  free  will, 
t  and  call  God  to  witness,  before  whose  Judg- 
ir  I  shall  soon  stand,  and  will  subscribe  it  with 
t  hand." 

ry  good,"  said  the  sick  man  with  feeble  voice, 
it  me  here."  The  paper  and  a  pen  were  given  to 
id  with  evident  difficulty  he  signed  his  name, 
n  fell  back  exhausted  upon  his  bed. 
ard  stepped  nearer  to  the  bed.  On  his  hand- 
nanly  countenance  was  seated  deep  agitation  of 

iristian  Malin,"  said  he,  "  what  had  J  done  to 
at  you  should  aot  such  a  part  towards  me  ?  " 
othing — nothing  in  the  worlcj.  But  don't  you 
[  dreaded  the  fatal  consequences ;  and  the  devil 
ered  me  to  throw  all  the  guilt  on  you, — it  was 
»yf  so  probable." 

tad  what  led  you  to  murder  Count  R.  ? " 
levenge,  sir,  revenge!     He  had  maltreated  me, 
len  me  under  foot,  called  me  a  scoundrel ;  and, 
:  is  more,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  domestics. 

thus  I  became  what  he  called  me— a  villain  I  be- 
e  such,  because  he  had  already  degraded  me,  and 
It  impelled  to  revenge  myself.    But  1  concealed 

feelings  under  the  cloak  of  humility.  I  became 
>oth  and  supple  as  a  serpent  till  the  moment  should 
le  when  1  could  sting  him.  It  came.  Favoured  by  the 
kness  and  confusion,  1  had  the  opportunity  of  ihoot- 
;  him  without  the  danger  of  being  detected.    | 
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repent  not  of  what  1  did.     He  deserved  it,  the  cruel, 
the  base  .  .  »  ." 

"Huih!"  said  Hervey,  interrupting  him  sternly. 
u  Unhappy  man  think  of  yourself,  and  what  awaits 
you.    Think  of  pardoning,  not  of  cursing ! " 

"  The  time  for  playing  the  hypocrite  is  over,  sir," 
answered  the  dying  man  with  feeble  and  rattling  voice. 
"  I  have  lied  enough — I  will  now  be  candid.  What  I 
committed  against  Count  R.  I  cannot  repent  of ; — God 
forgive  it  me,  if  he  can :  but  what  I  have  committed 
against  you,  that  I  have  repented  of,  so  that  I  could 
have  no  enjoyment  in  my  ill-gotten  possessions,  and  I 
pined  and  withered  in  body  and  mind.  Since  you 
rescued  my  child  at  the  risk  of  your  life,  my  bosom  has 
been  a  hell,  and  I  resolved  to  do  you  justice  before  my 
death.  I  have  repented  deeply,  and  suffered  much  in 
that  repentance.  May  this  move  you  to  compassion. 
If  you  can,  grant  me  your  pardon.  It  would  render 
my  death  less  bitter.  Ah !  your  look  tells  me  that  you 
are  a  good  man,  sir,  good  and  serious  as  an  angel 
....  forgive  me ! " 

"  I  pardon  you,"  said  Edward  Hervey,  and  laid  his 
hand  on  the  head  of  the  sinking  man. 

"  Thanks — thanks ! "  said  he  with  a  sinking  voice. 
"  Pray  for  me !  My  child  lives  in  your  vicinity  .... 
look  after  the  child.  Deliverer  of  my  child !  pray 
....  for  me  ...  ." 

He  conveyed  Hervey's  hand  to  his  lips;  his  eyes 
grew  dim.  Edward  bent  his  knee  in  prayer  at  the  bed- 
side  of  the  dying  man ;  the  minister  followed  his 
example.  The  room  seemed  to  grow  dark ;  the  shadow 
of  death  hovered  about  it.  A  fourth  person  stood  near, 
who  attentively  contemplated  the  scene.     He  looked 
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on  the  ghastly  countenance  of  the  dying  one ;  he  saw 
the  expression  of  Hervey's  fervent  devotion,  and  he 
listened  to  his  inspired  half-whispered  prayer,  and  he 
thought  to  himself, — 

"  No,  this  is  no  empty  form— no  mere  ceremony. 
There  is  a  glorious,  an  important  work  going  forward 
here.  And  what,  if  the  wrestling  unhappy  spirit  for- 
sakes its  tabernacle,  and  all  within  and  without  is 
shrouded  in  darkness,  may  not  the  intercessions  of  the 
righteous  be  availing  in  this  hour?  Yes,  like  good 
angels,  they  encompass  the  struggling  spirit,  they  find 
a  way  to  his  heart,  and  prepare  it  for  reconciliation ; 
they  follow  him  on  his  way  to  the  unknown  land ;  and 
when  he  bends  the  knee  before  the  throne  of  the  King 
they  help  him  to  pray  ....  no,  they  are  no  vain 
words."  And  when  the  stern,  worldly  judge,  saw  the 
so -long  calumniated  praying  thus  fervently  for  his 
enemy — praying  for  his  salvation,  he  raised  his  hand 
to  his  eyes,  and  removed  a  stranger  thence— even  a  tear. 


A  few  hours  after,  Hervey  was  ready  for  his  journey. 
The  horror  of  the  scene  he  had  just  witnessed  yielded 
to  an  overflowing  impression  of  happiness ; — he  should 
see  himself  justified  before  the  world,  and  the  most 
essential  impediment  to  his  union  with  Nina  removed* 
His  heart  glowed  with  gratitude  to  Providence  and 
with  indescribable  longing  to  see  Nina  again — to  watch 
over  her,  and  to  win  her.  He  travelled  day  and  night. 
What  had  taken  place,  and  what  was  yet  to  comet 
hope,  love,  impatient  expectation,  all  contributed  to 
throw  him  into  a  feverish  state  of  excitement,  and  he 
restlessly  pursued  his  course  forward.  He  came  to  well* 
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known  quarters,  where  he  heard  alarming  reports.  He 
hastened  iiouie,  and  there  received  the  letter  of  t|*e 
Baroness. 
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"  Softly,  oh  softly 
Sleep  through  the  storm  and  snow, 
Oh,  thou  most  lonely, 
Death  shalt  thou  know ! 
It  is  cold  in  the  valley  and  cold  in  the  tea, 
Softly,  oh  softly ! 

Silent  and  still 

List  not  to  the  swell ; 

Now  it  subsides, 

Life  bids  thee  farewell  \ 

Good  night,  poor  child,  rest 

Silent  and  stilL" 

Svanhpifs  Soft^Arrsmjiow. 

"  Lore  makes  all  things  possible."— Lamekkais. 

There  is  moonlight  in  human  life ;  moonlight  also  in 
human  hearts.  It  is  a  cheering  guest  after  a  troubled 
stormy  day :  it  is  a  reconciliation  between  light  and 
shade,  a  serene  twilight,  a  quiet  sadness,  a  slumber  of 
the  feelings,  a  woe,  but  also  a  weal ;— then  silent  tears 
are  shed,  mild  as  the  dew  on  parched  meadows  .  •  •  • 
But  it  is  often  long  before  this  repose,  this  heavenly 
light  descends  into  the  heart. 

A  dreadful  day  was  overpast.  Nina  had  for  the  first 
time  truly  experienced  what  a  storm  of  the  soul  is.  She 
now  lay  on  her  sofa.    The  doors  of  the  saloon  stood 
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and  from  the  tofa  whereon  Nina  reclined,  she 
1  into  the  large  gloomy  chamber  in  which  bo 

Edla  lay.  The  moon  shone  through  the  windows, 
riends  had  accompanied  Edla  to  the  grave,  and 

was  alone.  She  had  requested  it  as  a  favour* 
r  thing  was  now  silent  around  her,  and  nothing  was* 
I  but  the  monotonous  and  hollow  roaring  of  the 

na  opened  the  window,  but  the  evening  air  afforded 
Dolness  to  her  fevered  heart.  The  thought  of 
ey  filled  her  with  unutterable  anguish ;  she  felt 
If  so  guilty  towards  him  j  she  accused  herself  of 
ig  made  him  desolate.  "  Will  it  be  possible  for  him 
rgive  me?"  she  asked  herself, 
hen  she  thought  that  his  beloved  eye  must  look 

her  with  pain  and  silent  reproach,  oh  how  she 
id  to  sink  at  his  feet ;  but  then  she  saw  Edla'* 
dieting,  bleeding  form,— ^md  she  was  ready  again 
ive  up  all  for  her  sake  who  died  for  her.  Bat 
rey?  Why  should  he  suffer  for  her?  Thus  her 
1  was  tossed  to  and  fro  between  conflicting  feelings, 
no  longer  knew  what  she  ought  to  do,  nor  how  to 
le  between  right  and  wrong.  She  upbraided  herself 
le  cause  of  all  the  misfortune  ;  she  hated  her  very 

And  then  ....  Oh,  dear  reader,  hast  thou  ever 
a  friend,  dear  to  thee  as  thy  own  life,  and  was  thy 
uration  clouded  by  any  act  of  injustice  on  thy  part ; 
ast  thou  experienced  bitter  remorse  and  been  cm- 
is  that  never  upon  earth  couldest  thou  express  it  to 
lost  one  !— hast  thou  had  hours  in  which  thy  heart 
rned  after  him  or  her,  so  ....  so  that  thy  soul 
torn  asunder  and  thou  wouldest  have  sacrificed  thy 
,  nay,  thy  eternal  salvation,  for  another  moment's 
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sight  of  the  lost  one,  in  order  to  press  his  head,  to  re* 
pose  on  his  beloved  breast,  and  to  weep  ....  hast 
thou  ever  felt  thus  ....  Oh,  then  wilt  thou  be  able 
to  understand  Nina,  and  enter  into  her  feelings  when 
with  wildly  throbbing  heart  and  outstretched  arms,  she 
involuntarily  exclaimed  :  "  Edward  I  Edward!" 

The  door  of  the  saloon  softly  opened ;  a  man  dressed 
in  deep  mourning  made  his  appearance.  At  the  sight 
of  him  a  shuddering  sensation  of  terror  and  joy  thrilled 
through  Nina.    With  a  faint  shriek  she  started  up. 

The  man  in  black  advanced  to  the  door  of  her  room. 
There  he  remained  standing ;  he  leant  against  the  door- 
post and  stedfastly  contemplated  Nina  with  an  inde- 
scribable look  ;  his  pale  countenance  at  the  same  time 
bespoke  a  heart  full  of  grief.  Ahl  it  was  the  look 
which  Nina  had  seen  in  her  dream  ;  they  were  the  same 
beloved  features.  His  hand  was  placed  upon  his  heart 
—was  it  to  conceal  his  bleeding  wounds  ?  Nina  heard 
his  difficult  breathing. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  rush  into  his  arms,  and  to 
hide  her  head  on  his  breast ;  the  next — to  escape  from 
his  presence  by  retreating  to  the  darkest  part  of  the 
room. 

"  Edward,  Edward !  "  exclaimed  Nina,  "  why  do  yon 
come  ?  Ah  !  do  you  not  know  that  we  are  separated 
....  that  I  have  renounced  you  ?  " 

"  I  know  all,"  said  Hervey. 

"  Forgive  me!"  entreated  Nina,  in  an  agony  of  des- 
pair, and  fell  on  her  knees. 

"  I  come  not  to  reproach  yon,— I  come  to  bless  yon," 
said  Hervey,  with  divine  benignity  of  voice  and  look. 
He  advanced  to  her,  raised  her  up,  led  her  to  the  sofa, 
and  seated  himself  beside  her.    Holding  her  clasped 
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between  his,  he  gazed  on  her  with  a  terioM 

itmg  look. 

m  did  not  doubt  me?  "  said  he. 
ti  no,  no!  "  was  all  theanswer  she eonld  make, 
or  I  yon ! "  said  he ;  his  countenance  brightened 
heavenly  smile.    "  Well,  then,  beloved,  we  are 
panted— not  for  ever  separated.    Severed  from 
tber  for  a  short  time  upon  earth,  we  thill  be  re- 
in love  in  the  same  heaven,  in  the  bond  of  the 
aith.    Out  souls  cannot  be  divided.    Eternally 
d !  be  at  peace,— peace  with  yourself,  peace  with 
Sternal  Power  who  roles  oar  destiny.    Yon  have 
Hght !    You  could  not  act  otherwise.    A  higher 
is  spoken, — we  must  obey !  " 
fe  must  obey ! "    repeated  Nina,  faintly.     She 
down  her  head,  and  pressed  her  forehead  in  her 
hands. 

day  tranquillity — may  happiness  attend  you  ever 
earth  !     I  shall  then  not  be  unhappy." 
Jot  unhappy,"  said  Nina,  after  him. 
rust  in  Eternal  Goodness  ;  it  is  with  you ! " 
Vith  you  ! "  repeated  Nina,  and  her  tears  flowed, 
rvey  rose.    His  voice  faltered.    "  I  desired  to  see 
'  said  be,  "  I  could  not  rest  until  I  heard  you 
more — I  wished  to  thank  you !    Your  love  has 
me  inexpressibly  happy ;  .  .  .  .  the  remembrance 
will  shed  a  lustre  over  my  whole  life ;  it  will  cause 
>yfully  to  press  onward  to  the  land  where  we  shall 
united     Peace  be  with  you,  beloved !  .  .  .  Fulfil 
duties!  ....  live  to  God!" 
na  arose.  She  knew  not  how  it  was,  but  he  blessed 
n  words  and  tones  so  sweet  and  powerful,  that  her 
it  was  filled  with  extraordinary  joy.    She  listened 
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to  him  at  to  a  voice  speaking  from  heaven.  And  when 
he  clasped  her  to  his  heart — when  for  the  first  and  last 
time  he  pressed  his  lips  to  hers,  surely  invisible  angels 
surrounded  them  and  bowed  their  heads  in  admiration 
before  two  loving  and  suffering  mortals. 

Nina  awoke  as  out  of  a  dream.  He  was  gone.  She 
passed  her  hand  over  her  forehead  and  felt  tears  on  her 
hair,  she  kissed  them  from  her  fingers.  "  He  blessed 
me  ! "  said  she,  and  light  sprung  up  within  her.  And 
as  she  stood  there— trembling,  foreboding,  adoring,  with 
her  countenance  turned  toward  heaven,  she  beheld,  as 
once  before,  that  the  figure  of  the  cross  rested  on  her 
breast,  and  a  stream  of  heavenly  glory  flowed  over  her 
head.  Now  the  problem  of  her  life  was  solved.  No 
voluptuous  tones  any  longer  allured  her  without,  but  a 
powerful  voice  of  melody  resounded  in  her  heart,  and 
awoke  a  heaven  of  higher  pleasure  there. 

But  hi? 

When  he  had  given  her  peace  the  strength  of  his  own 
heart  began  to  fail  him.  Within  the  door  of  his  own 
quiet  lonely  retreat  he  stood  solitary,  took  a  survey  of 
the  wild  country  around,  and  contemplated  his  ruined 
happiness— the  wretchedness  of  his  future  days  without 
Nina.  A  gloom,  never  before  experienced,  came  over 
his  mind,  and  with  the  divine  Sufferer  on  the  cross  he 
burst  forth  into  the  plaintive  exclamation :  "  My  Godj 
my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?'' 
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p  not  for  mt  though  In  my  ■tumnei's  prime, 
long  ere  autumn  comet  I  paw  away." 

k  ourselves  with  flowcn  at  marriages,  and 
selves  in  deep  mourning  when  the  last  boose 
for  the  reception  of  one  of  our  kinsmen, 
r,  however,  might  this  be  reversed.  But  bean- 
sight  of  a  young  bride,  exciting  involuntarily 
to  joy.  The  festal  attire,  the  myrtle  wreath 
the  virgin  brow,  the  loving  looks  and  antici- 
►r  the  future,  of  all  that  is  fair  and  auspicious, 
company  her, — all  contribute  to  fill  us  with 
With  her  we  see  another  home  forming  on 
Noah's  ark  on  the  wild  flood  of  life,  in  which 
dove  of  peace  will  nestle  and  dwell,  and  fair 
and  sweet  caresses,  and  cheerful  looks  and  love- 
hearts,  and  friends,  will  find  peaceful  shelter 
e  hospitable  roof ;  and  much  useful  activity  and 
cheering  gift  will  there  be  found,  and  diffuse 
i  through  life.  Behold  the  young  bride,  the 
of  all  this.  Who  would  think  of  sorrows  on  a 
5-day? 

though  the  eyelids  of  the  bride  appear  heavy 
strained  tears,  and  her  cheek  is  pale,  though  her 
nent  at  the  approach  of  the  bridegroom  is  coy 
mid— still,  who  would  think  of  unhappiness? 
and  cousins  motion  and  whisper  to  each  other : 
s  just  so  on  my  wedding-day ;— that  will  all  pass 
imel"  And  if  a  heart  more  sensitive  or  tried 
a  sigh  for  the  bride,  why  then— the  pleasures  of 
,.  ii.  *" 
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the  festive  occasion,  likewise  the  fear  of  it,  consoles 
itself  with  the  thought :  "  Such  is  the  course  of  the 
world." 

She  who  thus  solaced  herself  at  Nina's  wedding,  and 
Still  remained  disconsolate  withal,  was  the  Baroness  II. 
ghe  repeated  to  herself  the  foregoing  phrase  a  hundred 
times ;  hut  every  time  she  looked  on  Nina  she  was 
constrained  to  repress  the  forth-gushing  tears.  Baron 
H.  perceived  it,  went  up  to  her  and  took  her  hand. 
"  The  boy  sleeps  sweetly,"  said  he ;  "  Clara  is  sitting 
fcy  the  cradle  and  will  not  stir  from  it"  The  Baroness 
pressed  her  husband's  hand.  Nina  will  become 
a  mother,  thought  she ;  and  she  was  more  pacified  on 
her  account. 

Nina  lay  cold  and  almost  in  a  state  of  insensibility 
}n  her  arms  on  the  evening  of  the  marriage-day. 

f  I  myself  will  watch  over  my  daughter/'  said  the 
Countess  Natalie :  "  leave  her  to  me." 

"  I  will  not  part  with  her  out  of  my  arms  this  eve- 
ning, come  what  may ! "  said  the  Baroness  H.,  with 
determination,  and  cast  a  look  of  defiance  at  the  bride- 
groom, who  was  just  entering.  The  countess  went 
with  rapid  steps  to  meet  him. 


About  a  year  after  I  saw  Nina  again,  and  never  shall 
I  forget  the  sight  Pale  from  suffering,  she  lay  on  a 
snow-white  bed ;  a  white  bandage  was  bound  tightly 
round  her  forehead,  concealing  her  hair.  The  lace  of 
her  cap  fell  over  it,  and  lay  on  her  soft  cheek.  Every 
thing  around  her  was  dazzlingly- white;  she  herself  was 
like  the  snow  illumined  by  the  last  rays  of  the  sun.  At 
her  side,  reposing  in  its  first  morning  slumber,  lay  her 
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laughter.  I  saw  that  Nina  experienced  a  mother's 
It  was  lovely  to  behold  those  beautiful  eyes 
rig,  and  her  sweet  lips  saying : 
i,  one  little  knows  what  it  is,  till  one  has  experi- 
it,  to  be  freed  at  once  from  all  pangs,  and  to 
that  a  child  is  born ;  to  stretch  out  the  hand  and 
-to  feel  it  near  you !  " 

1  her  fair  languid  hand  passed  caressingly  over 
be,  who  appeared  pleasingly  sensible  of  it  "  She 
be  called  Edla!"  continued  Nina,  tenderly;  "I 
ve  her  a  guardian  angel.  May  she  be  like  the 
i  heaven  .  :  .  .  " 

sft  Nina  with  the  peaceful  persuasion  that  her 
ill  not  be  joyless.  But  the  picture  of  the  pale 
;  mother  stood  mournfully  before  my  mind.  I 
ever  seen  a  living  being  so  pale, 
iw  her  a  few  years  later— paler  still ;  but  then  it 
atural.  She  lay  in  her  coffin,  and  was  lovely  even 
Her  little  daughter  had  gone  before,  and  she 
ed  her.  Standing  by  the  side  of  the  corpse  I  saw 
em-hearted  Louis,  weeping  like  a  child, 
ten  Nina  felt  the  symptoms  of  approaching  disso- 
t  she  wrote  to  Hervey  the  following  words : 
have  lived,  because  you  wished  me.  Because 
)lessed  me,  I  have  received  strength,  far  distant 
you,  to  make  others  happy — and  I  have  not  been 
ppy.  I  have  felt  the  joys  as  well  as  the  pains  of 
ther :  I  am  dying,  and  I  thank  God.  If  during 
fe  I  have  loved  you  above  all  things  on  earth,  the 
iful  Judge  of  all  will  not  condemn  me.  It  was 
trength,  my  virtue.  In  this  hour,  when  the  world 
id  me  is  dark  and  my  sight  dim — in  this  hour  my 
is  still  full  of  light,  firm  and  hopeful.    Oh,  like  a 
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ray  of  light  did  your  influence  penetrate  through  my 
cloudy  existence,  giving  it  warmth  and  colour !  Ah ! 
— and  I  darkened  yours ;— -but  my  time  to  make  you 
happy,  to  make  you  rejoice,  will  also  come.  Attend  to 
my  words !  my  spirit  is  about  to  depart  ....  Accept 
its  last  sigh,  its  last  joyful  hope — listen!  In  your 
dying  hour  I  will  appear  to  you !  When  the  shades  of 
evening  draw  around  you,  and  your  eye  grows  dim,  and 
the  mists  of  the  grave  rise  about  you, — then  it  will  be 
permitted  to  me  to  visit  you  and  to  fetch  you  away  to 
that  world  of  light  whither  Edla  is  gone  before,  where 
she  will  learn  to  know  you  and  love  you,  and  then  we 
shall  for  ever  be  together — thou  mine,  I  thine.  I  com- 
plain not  that  we  were  separated  on  earth — I  was  not 
worthy  of  you.  It  was  the  will  of  God  to  try  and  pu- 
rify mc  for  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  your  society. 
Edla,  I  come !  When  was  I  disobedient  to  thy  will, 
Edla  ?  Oh,  Edward,  beloved — God  bless  you  and  be 
gracious  to  me  for  your  sake  1    God  bless  you  t 

"NlWA." 

A  CHRISTIAN. 

"  Let  my  resigned  desires  accepted  be 
By  thee,  who  in  my  deepest  soul  canst  see; 
That  cup  in  humble  love  will  I  receive 
Which  thou  in  gracious  love  to  me  dost  give." 

VlTAMS. 

When  a  heart  burdened  by  deep  cares,  breaks  be- 
neath its  weight;  when  disease  takes  root  in  the 
wounds  opened  by  pain,  and  life  consumes  away  by 
degrees — then  none  of  us  will  say  that  the  heavy-laden 
heart  should  not  have  broken ;  that  the  vital  energies 
might  have  exerted  their  vigour  to  bear  its  sufferings 
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3  will  not  pronounce  a  word  of  censure  on  the 
spirit  wbich  cannot  revive — till  the  resurrec- 
the  grave. 

dutiful,  invigorating,  and  glorious,  is  the  sight 
.  presenting  a  courageous  and  patient  breast  to 
on-arrowa  of  life,  who  without  defiance  and 
weakness  pursues  his  course  unshaken ;  who 
ithout  complaint ;  whom  destiny  has  stripped  of 
est  hopes ;  and  who  still  diffuses  joy  around 
I  lives  solely  for  the  happiness  of  others.  Ah ! 
tutiful  is  the  sight  of  him  who  wears  his  crown 
is  but  to  shed  a  glory  around  his  head  ! 
e  seen  more  than  one  such  royal  sufferer,  and 
t  in  my  heart :  u  Oh,  I  would  rather  be  he  than 
o  is  in  the  possession  of  all  that  the  world  can 
ut  without  a  good  hope  beyond  the  grave." 
ist  here  draw  a  line  of  distinction.  There  are 
:unes  in  which  we  discern  an  overruling  hand, 
Stable  fate ;  these  are  like  thunder-bolts  from  the 
.  There  are  sufferings  of  another  kind  which  may 
ipared  with  the  torture  of  a  perpetual  pin-pricking, 
are  occasioned  by  the  hand  of  man ;  they  arise 
ntly  in  families  when  husband  and  wife,  parents 
hildren,  only  live  with  one  another  to  create  the 
of  hells  within  their  home ; — there  are  torturing 
ortured  spirits, — it  is  difficult  to  say  which  are 
to  be  pitied — oh,  the  unhappy  ones !  The  first 
of  misfortune  is  easiest  to  bear.  It  is  much, 
i  better  to  suffer  under  the  hand  of  God  than 
r  that  of  man.  The  lightning  from  above  gives  death, 
so  light  and  power.  The  prick  from  the  hand  of 
consumes  the  strength  like  a  slow  cancer.  Thus 
heart  becomes  embittered,  and  bitterness  is  life's 
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Simoom; — wherever  its  influence  reaches  it  becomes 
desolate.  But  even  for  such  cases  there  are  remedies. 
There  is  an  angelic  patience  which  blunts  the  point  of 
every  misfortune ;  which  enables  the  sufferer,  amidst 
his  tortures,  to  sanctify  himself  and  eventually  others 
also.  There  is  a  Socratesic  courage  which  converts  all 
the  torrents  of  a  Xantippe  into  refreshing  showers ; — 
there  is  also  a  spirit  of  heroism  which  breaks  the  fet- 
ters that  were  too  heavy  to  bear.  Let  every  tormented 
one  examine  himself — but  let  him  do  so  before  a  higher 
eye,  and  then  determine  not  to  let  his  heart  wither  or 
corrode ;  for  it  is  the  greatest  evil  that  can  happen  to 
himself,  and  nobody  is  benefited  thereby. 

"Cast  your  eye  over  this  part  of  the  country  where 
formerly  you  saw  unfruitful  pastures,  boundless  woods, 
and  interminable  marshes.  It  is  no  longer  the  same. 
Neat  farm-steads  are  now  thickly  scattered  in  the  val- 
leys and  on  the  hills.  The  Himalaya-corn  waves  its 
long  blades  over  wide-extended  fields.  Numerous 
herds  cover  the  rich  pastures:  every  thing  gives 
evidence  of  a  country  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  of 
a  people  inclined  to  order  and  civilization.  Who  has 
been  instrumental  in  effecting  all  this  ?  A  man  whose 
life's  happiness  was  blasted ;  who  had  no  other  happi- 
ness in  the  world  than  that  which  he  prepared  for 
others ;  Edward  Hervey  achieved  this  work.  He  only 
rescued  himself  from  the  grief  that  had  laid  hold  of 
his  life  by  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  body 
and  mind.  Thus  he  conquered,  and  from  the  time  he 
was  apprised  of  Nina's  death,  he  became  more  and 
more  resigned. 

Justified  in  the  most  honourable  manner  before  the 
eyes  of  bis  fellow-citizens,  Hervey  soon  beheld  him- 
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self  the  distinguished  object  of  universal  admiration 
and  respect,  but  whenever  advancement  of  any  kind 
was  offered  to  him  he  quietly  declined  it;  ambition  had 
lost  all  power  over  his  mind.  He  remained  in  the 
sphere  where  he  was  already  known  and  beloved,  and 
completed  the  work  he  had  begun.  He  cultivated  the 
district  land  and  instructed  the  congregation  formed 
under  his  eye.  He  rooted  and  grounded  it  in  order 
and  industry,  and  gave  the  glory  of  it  to  God.  His 
friendly  countenance,  his  prudent  counsels,  and  his 
vigorous  hand,  were  ready  for  the  service  of  all.  He 
seldom  was  gay,  but  ever  calm  and  cheerful;  he  loved 
mankind,  rendered  his  tribute  of  sincere  respect  to 
jvery  good  man,  and  looked  with  love  on  all  that  was 
>eautiful  on  earth.  His  old  age  was  as  his  youth,  his 
ife  was  a  divine  service. 

And  might  we  not,  my  suffering  friends,  bear  life 
tetter  if  with  strength  of  purpose  we  turned  our 
noughts  from  that  which  gives  us  pain  to  something 
igher  and  nobler  ?  Does  the  world  lack  so  much  for 
bis  purpose  ?  Ah !  there  is  so  much  that  is  good  and 
oble  in  mankind,  so  much  freshness  in  nature,  so 
luch  consolation  in  books,  so  much  hope  beyond  the 
tars,  and  above  all  such  renovating  power  in  all  in* 
entive  and  creative  exercise !  Who  grafts  a  fruit-tree 
ithout  taking  interest  in  the  growing  branch,  and 
nxiously  wishing  to  taste  its  fruit  ?  The  reader  will 
ere  remind  me  that  1  have  forgotten  to  mention  the 
eepest,  the  greatest,  and  frequently  the  only  source  of 
>mfort  and  joy  ...  .  but  wherefore  repeat  what  we 
!1  know  ?  Besides,  were  not  this  source  existing— 
hat  profit  would  there  be  in  talking  of  another!  That 
hich  gives  life  to  all  is — a  drop  from  the  eternal 
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fountain.  But  time  is  basting;  the  day  of  our  story 
is  drawing  to  a  close :  it  is  evening. 

The  mists  thicken  round  Tama's  hill ;  they  rise  like 
beckoning,  fleeting  spirits,  hovering  to  and  fro ;  they 
pass  cold  and  humid  over  the  earth.  Softly  they 
spread  their  veil  over  the  meadow  for  it  to  slumber 
under  it.  Wherever  they  appear  they  leave  tears 
behind  :  the  sighing  wind  dies  away  among  the  trees. 
It  is  evening. 

The  mist  rose  around  Hervey's  habitation;  they 
pass  about  his  windows  and  conceal  from  his  view  the 
friendly  earth.  They  seem  as  if  they  came  to  bear  him 
away  from  it,  and  roll  him  along  in  their  light,  etheieal 
vapour-chariot  They  seem  to  foreknow  that  his  last 
hour  has  come — that  he  is  prepared  to  depart. 

Will  you  wonder,  my  friendly  readers,  that  she  whose 
pen  should  be  devoted  to  pleasure  now  leads  you  from 
death-bed  to  death-bed,  as  if  every-day-life  were  a 
funeral  procession?  But  fear  not! — follow  me  cheer- 
fully yet  a  little  way;  you  shall  meet  with  no  gloomy 
image.  Gay  young  maiden,  fear  nothing !  that  which  I 
will  show  you  is  only  joy — serene,  blessed  joy.  Suffer 
not  yourself  to  be  disturbed  by  the  thought  that  this 
representation  is  only  fiction.  I  assure  you  it  is  pure 
truth. 

Reclining  on  an  easy  chair  at  the  window  sits  the 
noble  sufferer  of  whom  our  story  has  told.  Powerless 
but  calm  he  leans  his  head  against  the  white  pillows. 
An  extraordinary  serenity  rests  on  his  wasted  features 
a  few  dark  locks,  partially  grey,  fall  thinly  over  his 
clear  high  forehead.  He  is  not  alone :  his  mother  re- 
poses already  in  the  silent  earth,  but  Mary,  his  faithful 
attendant,  stands  by  his  side.    She  alone  will  be  have 
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beside  him  in  this  hour :  how  the  vital  flame  flickers 
before  it  goes  out ! — it  sinks  and  rises,  grows  dim  and 
then  brightens  again,  and  will  not  leave  the  tenement 
in  which  it  has  dwelt  so  long.  Hervey  at  times  falls 
off  into  a  slumber,  like  a  death-torpor,  but  he  awakes 
again ;  he  folds  his  hands  and  exclaims  with  a  joy, 
unlike  earthly  transport : 

"  Ah,  what  bliss !  Is  it  possible  that  I  am  still 
lingering  on  earth?  Can  so  much  blessedness  be 
here?  God,  my  God!  what  a  heavenly  atmosphere  1 
Am  I  really  the  same?  Is  it  possible  that  Edward 
Hervey  can  feel  joy  like  this  on  earth  ?  Jesus !  Fount 
rf  Love  I  this  is  Thy  life.  Eternal  Love !  the  measure 
Thou  givest  runneth  over !...." 

The  night  is  past,  the  morning  dawns.  Hervey 
till  lingered  on  earth  caressed  by  the  wafting  breezes 
f  bliss.  A  ray  of  the  rising  sun  broke  through  the 
list  and  rested  on  the  countenance  of  the  dying  man. 
l  spirit  of  glory  coloured  Hervey' s  cheeks ;  his  eyes 
earned  ;  he  raised  himself  up  quickly,  extended  his 
ins,  and  exclaimed  in  an  unprecedented  tone  of  love 
id  supernatural  joy :  "  Nina !  " 
He  sank  back — a  corpse.  The  spirit  was  freed. 
ie  was  waiting  to  conduct  him. — 
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CLARKE'S  HOME  LIBRARY 

FOR    ALL   CLASSES. 

The  Publishers  propose  to  issue  under  this  general 
title — as  centering  in  Home — a  series  of  select  publi- 
cations adapted  to  all  classes  of  the  community. — They 
will  be  chosen  both  for  their  classic  merit  and  their 
popular  character,  and  will  embrace  the  most  varied 
range  of  literature. 

The  Home  Library  will  be  published  in  a  superior 
book  form,  in  a  handsome  library  edition,  in  clear  legible 
type,  and  on  good  paper.  Title  pages  will  from  time 
to  time  be  given,  with  reference  to  a  suitable  arrange- 
ment in  volumes. 

The  work  will  appear  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  each 
month,  and  the  Publishers  confidently  refer  to  the  first 
part  as  an  earnest  of  their  intentions. 

1  The  Giaour,  by  Lord  Byron.    4d. 

2  Home,  by  Miss  Sedgwick.    6d. 

3  The  Bride  of  Abyoos,  by  Lord  Byron.    4d. 

4  The  Bravo  of  Venice,  by  M.G.  Lewis.  6d. 

5  The  Hermit  of  Wark worth,  by  Bishop  Percy. 4d. 

6  William  Tell,  by  Florian.  4d. 

7  The  Corsair,  by  Lord  Byron.  4d. 

8  Queen  Bertha,  by  Sidney  RusseL    6d. 
0  Chevy  Chace. 

10  Alioa;  or  Town  &  Country,  by  Miss  Sedgwick. 
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IDA,   COUNTESS  HAHN-HAHN. 

VoLl. 

THE   COUNTESS  FAUSTINA. 

Vol.  t. 

ULRICH. 

Vol.  S. 

SIBISMUND   FORSTER. 

Vol.  4. 

CECIL. 

vols. 

THE    RIGHT    ONE. 


'  Their  great  charm  consists  in  the  succession  of  skilful  touches 
by  which  characters  are  developed,  and  in  the  incidental  topics 
or  allusions  by  which  attention  is  kept  up.  She  scatters  about 
so  many  traits  of  sensibility,  so  many  poetic  fancies,  so  much 
suggestive  speculation  on  the  subjec  which  comes  home  to  every 
one — that  a  highly  pleasing  impression  is  produced.  She  is  just 
the  sort  of  writer  who  must  be  read,  and  read  carefully  by  a  qua- 
lified reader  to  be  appreciated.— Edinbwgh  Review. 
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BY    FREDERIKA    BREMER. 
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VOL.  TIM., 

THE      TWINS; 

AND   OTHER  TALES. 
VOLS.  IX.,  X., 

N  I         N  A       . 
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A  DIARY. 

IT    "  No    fiction,     siuce   those  of  Scott,  has  captivated  all 
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1  Tighe's  Psyche,  oh  the  Legend  of  Love.  Is. 

2  Heber's  Palestine,  and  Other  Poems.    Is. 

3  Longfellow's  Voices  of  the  Night,  &  Other  Poems. 

Is. 

4  Hbmans'  Domestic  Affections,  and  Other  Poems.  Is* 

5  Byron's  Giaour,  and  Bride  of  Abydos.    Is. 

6  Strife  and  Peace.  By  Miss  Bremer.    Is.  6d. 

7  Hoffman's  Vigil  of  Faith,  and  Other  Poems.    Is. 

8  Thb  H Family.    By  Miss  Bremer.    2s. 

9  The  Helicon  of  Love.    Is. 

JO  The  President's  Daughters,    By  Miss  Bremer.    2s. 

11  Dana's  Buccaneer,  and  Other  Poems.    Is. 

12  The  English   Maiden,    her   Moral   and  Domestic 

Duties.  2s. 

13  HeRRICR'8  HE8PERIDE8,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    2  Vols.  4*. 

14  Emerson's  Nature,  an  Essay;  and  Lectures.    Is. 

15  Browne's  Britannia's  Pastorals.    2s. 

16  Hyperion,  a  Romance.  By  Professor  Longfellow.  2s 

17  Foster's  Duties  of  the  Married  State     Is. 

18  The  Neighbours.    By  Miss  Bremer    2  Vols.  4s. 

19  The  Bondmaid.    By  Miss  Bremer.    Is. 

20  Sotheby's  Oberon,  a  Poem.    2s. 

21  Sense  and  Sensibility,  by  Miss  Austen.  2  Vols.  Ss.Gd. 

22  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  and  other  Poems.   Is. 

23  Alamss  Flowers;    their  Moral,  Language,  and 

Poetry.    2s. 
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24  Bryant's  Fountain  and  Other  Poems.    2s. 

25  The  Home.   Bt  Miss  Bremer.    2  Vols.  4c 

26  Carpenter's  Songs  and  Ballads.    Is.  fid. 

27  The  Twins  and  Other  Tales.  By  Miss  Bremer.  2s. 

28  The  Poetry  of  Women.    2s. 

29  Nina.     By  Miss  Bremer.    2  Vols.  4s. 

SO  Whittier's  Ballads  and  Other  Poems.  Is  6d. 
31  Emerson's  Orations,  Lectures,  6  Addresses.    Is. 

82  Carew's  Poetical  Works.    2s. 

83  The  Amber  Witch  ;  the  most  interesting  trial  for 

witchcraft  ever  known.    2s. 
34  Pride  and  Prejudice.    By  Miss  Austen.  2  Yiris.  3s.  6d. 

85  Poems  by  Frances  Ann  Butler.    Is. 

86  Emerson's  Essays.    2s. 

37  Small's  Highlanders  and  other  Poems.    2s. 

38  The  City  of  the  Sultan.    By  Miss  Pardoe.  3  Vols.  6s. 
38  The  Mosaic  Workers,  a  Tale  of  Venice.    Is.  6d. 

40  Female  Influence  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By 

the  Ret.  Henry  Edwards,  LL.D.,  D.D. 

41  Dibdin's  Sea  Songs.    Is.  6d. 

42  Alfred  the  Great;  his  Life  and  Reign.    2s. 

43  Undine,  From  the  German.    Is. 

44  The  Hose  of  Tistslon.    By  Emilie  Carlxw.  2  Vols.  4s. 
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